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of an unknown writer, in, re to the 


Public at this day a Hiſtory of Greece, t6 
give ſome prefatory account of his 


Yet it is ſcarcely poſſible, and would at beſt 5 
be tedious, t to apologize. adequately i in a pre- 
face, for a work whoſe ſubject is ſo extenſive _ 
and ſo complicated, and whoſe materials are 
at the ſame time fo Various and ſo defective. 
The aſſertion is little hazardous, that a Hiſ. 
tory of Greece remains yet among the 'deſfi- 
derata of literature. But the very length of 


time through which the want has continued, 
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Hiſtory to. the World. 5 
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. Reede reception given by the ; 

Public to the firſt edition of this volume, has - 

very much relieved the author from the appre- 
benſions he entertained on its publication, and | 
given hint to hope that equal diligence, in the 
proſecution of the work, will inſure him a 
continuance of the ſame influlgence. Nor 
Soge/ ep fear, from learned and candid rea- 
ders, any imputation on account of the many 
ſmall additions and corrections which he has 
found occaſion to make in this ſecond edi- 


tion; being perſuaded that a ſimple reference 
to their own knowlege of the ſubject and its 


materials will ſuffice for his apology. For 
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had beſtowed ſome pains in inquiry on the, Rated, an in 
| tlity at gecuracy the author Bad confidente, an 
| s ade. He held Arbuthaor right fo far, 
that under the Roman empire the Attic dach aid the 
: Roman denarius peſſed in currency ebe for the other ; 4 
in modern times Engliſh and French coins, boch of filver- 

and gold, have frequently paſſed one for the ther, tha 

PR dut he 
was perſuaded that the Attic drachma was really of greater / 


value than the Roman denarits, and might be et at leaſt 
| pr . ſterling. This gave. a more  commotious 
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made by and for that learned and diligent ien e 
SGtecian antiquities, confirm the. laſt mentioned - 
tion of the value of Attic denominations of mag.: 
time of the Roman empire: but they prove allo thas-an- 
_ earlier times the value of the Attic drachma wabeanfiderably 
greater, infomuch that for the axe of the Pclaponnefian = 
war, it may be ſet at ten-pence Blerling. | The Mia af. 
mat age will thus be | four pounds three thillings aud 
| four-pence, and the Talent twp hundred and fifty pouttils. 
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3 8 5 25 k Hence, while the 28 of other antient 

* tions is matter only ton jecture for the an = 

* gquuarian, that of the Grecian people ſeems to, 

dauiäeemind fome inquiry from the hiſtorian. ths 

Aeed here, as on many other occafions; the hiſ- 
t orian of Greece will have occaſion to exerciſe 
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oldeſt traditionary memotials; of Greece relate, 
not to war and canqueſt, generally the ogly 

materials for the anmals of barbarous ages, hut 
to the inventian or introduction of . 
dhe moſt indiſpenſable to political ſociefy, and. 


his caution and forbearance, not leſs than his 
diligence, while he traverſes. regions where cu- 
rioſity and fancy may find endleſs temptation 


ſo many means, that he would ſcarcely. be far- 
given the omiſſion of all conſideration ol dhe 
times to which they relate 
It has been not uncommon, ear n pee 
of inveſtigating the properties of human nature 
and the progreſs of ſociety, to conſider Man 
An a ftate abſolutely uncultivated ;/ full-grown, 
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having all the powers of body and mind in ma- 
dture perfection, but wholly without inſtruction » 
odr information of any kind. Yet whatfoever 1 
- 1 vs. 8 A 3 2 advan- 1 
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exiſted; and if we proceed to inquire: whence 
they could come, the fortuitous concurrence of 


atoms, fancied by Democritus and Epicurus, 
will be found perhaps as probable an origin for 
them as it is poſſible for imagination to deviſes 

But ſince the deep reſearches of modern philo- 
ſophers in natural hiſtory, aſſiſted by the exten- 


five diſcoveries of modern navigators, through 


the great inlargement of our acquaintance with 


the face of our globe, have opened ſo many new 
ſources of wonder, without affordingany adequate 
means to arrive at the cauſes of the phenomena, 
new objections have been made to the Moſaic hiſ- 
tory of the firſt ages of the world ; which, it 
has been urged, muſt have been intended to re- 
late, not to the whole earth, but to thoſe parts 
only with which the Jewiſh people had more 
immediate concern. Many, however, and in- 


ſuperable as the difficulties occurring in that 
- eonciſe hiſtorical ſketch/ may be, ſome ari- 


fing from extreme antiquity 'of idiom, ſome 
perhaps from injury received in multifarious 
tranſcription, and others from that allegorical 
ſtile, always familiar and always in eſteem i 

1 Eaſt *, nn ſtill has never been able to 


a vj 
4 The original and principal yorpol of ths logic ts 
- which, whatever its advantages, or whateyer its inconveniences, 
the wiſeſt men of antiquity never imputed either to fraud or folly | 
in the writer, ſeems well explained in few words by Matrpbius: 
B 2 Philo» 


* 


3 


advantages may de propoſed from ſpeculation mer, 
t 4s b Pair in ſuck W 


1 
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CHAP. form any theory equally conſiſtent with the | 
—— principles of the moſt enlighted philoſophy * * | 
or equally conſonant to the moſt authentic teſ- | } 
timonies remaining from remoteſt ages, whe- I 
ther tranſmitted by human memory, or borne e 
in the face of nature. The traditions of all na- 
tions, and appearances in every country, bear 1 
witneſs, ſcarcely leſs explicitly than the wri- t 
tings of Moſes, to that general flood which 3 
nearly. deftroyed the whole human- race ; and 
the ableſt Greek authors, who have attempted t 
| to trace the hiſtory of mankind to its ſource, 1 
8 all refer to ſuch an event for the beginning of t 
the preſent ſyſtem of things on earth. Not | 
therefore to inquire after that ſtate of man, c 
wholly untaught and unconnected, which phi- : 
loſophers have invented for purpoſes of ſpecu- t 
lation; nor to attempt, which were indeed be- t 
yond our object, the tracing of things regularly 
to their origin through the obſcure and broken 1 
path alone afforded by the Hebrew writers; the t 
ſubject before us ſeems to refer more particu- 
larly, for its ſource, to a remarkable fact men- t 
tioned by moſs e, to which ee * 


T ; * 


en ſi qui de his 3 Deo et no 1 conan 
tur, quz non ſermonem tantummodo, fed cogitationem quoque 
humanam ſuperant, ad ſimilitudines & exempla confugiunt. Somn. 
Scip. I. i. c. 2. This ſubject is learnedly treated in the ſecond / 
volume of Biſhop Warburton's Divine Legation of Moſes, and 
ingeniouſly commented upon in S Pownall's Eo on 


y — 
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the Study of Antiquities. . teh 7 145 
2 See Pownall's Treatiſe, p- 130. 8 3 

| 12 See particularly the beginning of Plato's ebase 
gillation, { 
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lateral teſtimony is found, both in the oldeſt ergr. 
heathen authors, and in the known courſe of L.-' 
human affairs: Mankind, according to the Geneſis, c. 
moſt antient of hiftorians, confiderably inform. 10. & 11. 


ed and poliſhed, but inhabiting yet only a ſmall 
portion of the earth, was inſpired generally 
with a ſpirit of migration. What gave at the 
time peculiar energy to that ſpirit, which ſeems 


always to have exifted extenſively among men, 


commentators have indeed, with bold abſurdity, 


. undertaken to explain; but the hiſtorian him- 


ſelf has evidently intended only general, and 
that now become obſcure information. All 
hiſtory, however, proves that ſuch a ſpirit has 
operated over the far greater of the globe; 

and we know that it has never yet ceaſed to ac- 
tuate, in a greater or leſs degree, a large por- 
tion of mankind ; among whom the numberleſs 
hords yet wandering over the immenſe conti- 
nent, from the north of European' Turkey to 


the north of China, are remarkable. The Mo- 
 faic writings then, the general tenor of tradi- 


tion preſerved by heathen authors, *, and the 


f r mgig-digatoc om m0 
from a ſingle expreſſion in the Bible, and ſometimes from the 


'* ſuppoſition of a fact no-where to be found, are aſtoniſhing. If 


© you believe the Hebrew doctors, the language of men, which 
« till that time (the building of Babel) had been on, was divid- 
ed into ſeventy languages. But of the miraculous diviſion of 
6 languages there is not one word in the Bible.“ Diſſertation on 


the Origin of Languages, by Dr. Gregory Sharpe, ſecond ed. 


p. 24, where are ſome judicious obſervations on the Moſaic ag- 
count of the diſperſion of mankind. 


5 This has been largely collected by Mr. Bryant, in his Ana- 
1 Mythology. I | 
B 3 moſt. 
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: origin of the moſt abſtruſe ſciences, and their 
known tranſmiſſion from nation to nation; all 
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wad authentic teſtimonies, of every kind, of 
the ſtate of things in the early ages; veſtiges of 


art and monuments of barbariſm, the unknown 


combine to indicate the preſervation of civility 


and knowlege, under favor of particular cir- 


cumſtances, among a ſmall part of mankind ; 


while the reſt, amid innumerable migrations, 
degenerated into barbarians and ſavages. 
The provinces bordering upon the river Eu- 


Phbrates, ſuppoſed by many to have been the 


1. 1. c. * 


firſt ſettled after the flood, were certainly among 
the firſt that became populous. Here, from the 


* climate, the wants of man are comparatively 


few; and thoſe plentifully ſupplied, by a ſoil 
of exuberant fertility, level to a vaſt extent, 


5 naturally unincumbered with wood, and conſe. 


J. 2. 109. 


Wer little expoſed to depredation from beaſts 


7 77 3 ' 


- 


of prey *. The families remaining in this coun- 


try were not likely ſoon to loſe the civility, the 
arts, and the ſcience of their forefathers. Ac. 
cordingly, whether they retained, or whether 


they invented, aſtronomy and dialling exiſted 
among the Babylonians at a period beyond all 
means of inveſtigating their riſe; and-notwith- 
ſtanding the. deep obſcurity in which the origin 


ns letters | is involyed, we Rill can trace ny | 


6 The geography of this country * been is ad 
Herodotus account of it confirmed, by the diligence and accu- 


rate judgement of Mr. Gibbon, nn Decline and 


Fall of the Roman Empire. 
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Of the families who went in queſt of 1 new ſet- 
klementa, or who wandered, perhaps many, of 
them, without any decided intention of ſettling, 


thoſe who took poſſeſſion of Faypt ſeera to have | 


| been the moſt fortunate. That ſingular c cgun- 
try. given, by its its ſituation among deſerts, to 


injoy more than inſular ſecurity, offered, in 
wonderful. abundance, the neceſſaries of life. 


Its periodical floods, which, to the unexperien- 


ced, might appear miniſters only of deſolation, 


would be known, by thoſe who had ſeen the 
Euphrates or Tigris periodically overflow their 
banks, to be among the moſt precious boons of 
nature. For, from the operation of the waters 


of the Nile, almoſt the whole of that properly 
called Egypt, receives a kind of tillage, as well 


a 4 very rich manuring; ſo that, beſide produ- Diodor 
. cing ſpontaneouſly a profuſion of herbs and 
_ roots, nearly peculiar. to itſelf, which form a & 
cCoarſe but wholeſome food, it is moreover very 
_ advantageouſly prepared by the hand of nature | 
. Almoſt alone, for the reception of any grain 


that man may throw into it. Thus invited; the 
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occupants of Egypt gave their attention to agri- 


Tulture: and as the fertility of the ſoil, made 


the returns prodigiouſly great, populouſneſs 


quickly followed. abundance; | polity, became 


. neceſſary; and we are told that in this country 
was conſtituted the firſt regular government: 
by which ſeems, to be meant, the firſt gor em- 


. in which various rights, and Various func- 
5 B 4 tions, 


— of men. Science appears to have origins 
in Aſia. Of the arts, eſpecially thoſe 
immediately affecting the well (being of nume. 
| rous ſocieties, Egypt was probably the mother 
Berod. 1. of many, as ſhe was certainly the nürſe of moſt, 
Bei. l.. Geometry is ſaid to have been the öffepring of 
e. . the peculiar neceſſity of the country; for the 
ws . annual overflowings of the Nile obliterating or- 
7575 & dinary landmarks, that ſcience WO EROS aſs 
5 — the boundaries of propert : 
Horat. + The ſingularly daring and unbellg Wed 
n Hoſe! attributed,” by the Roman lyriſt, to the 
man who firſt committed himſelf in a frail bark 
to the winds and waves, appears by no means 
neceſſary for the origin of navigation. In ſo 
warm a climate as the middle of Aſia, bathing 
would be a common refreſhment and recreation; 
and the art of ſwimming, eſpecially when ſa 
maäany terreſtrial animals were ſeen to ſwim un- 
taught, could not be long in acquiring. The 
firſt attempt at the management of a boat was 
thus depri ved of all terror: and as it could not 
eſcape obſervation that wood floated naturall 
and that the largeſt bodies floating were — 7 
moved, the conſtruction and uſe of canioos'” re- 
quired no great ſtretch of invention. Every 
circumſtance therefore leads to ſuppoſe, that 
veſſels of that ſimple contrivance were employ= 
d on rivers before the firſt emigrations took 
* plwGace. The occupants of Phenicia, coming to 
E | a. e of the Mediterranean with theſe ſlen⸗ 5 
| cen by the Greeks Mnifway LI PTY 
dep 
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der rudiments of naval knewlege, would find Er. 


many indbeements to attempt th improvement — | 


of the art. Their country, little fruitful in 
corn, but abounding with the fineſt timber, had 


a ready communication by ſea and the mouths 


of the Nile with Egypt; which, with all its 
fertility, being almoſt confined to the produc- 
tion of annual plants, had occaſion for many 
things that Phenicia could' . TE aroſe 
ams. de | 

Not then to und inquiry: to thoſe remote | 
and inhoſpitable,” tho poliſhed regions of the 
Eaft, whoſe hiſtory is known only from 
writings without an alphabet, and where the 
ſtudy of a long life ſcarcely ſuffices for learning 
to read; nor to hazard any decifion concerning 
the myſterious. claims of a people, ſomething 
leſs remote, and who appear to have enjoyed 
early the uſe of letters, but whoſe riches and 
whoſe weakneſs have conſpired to expoſe them, 


from times beyond certain tradition, to conti- 


nual revolutions, and conſtant ſubjugation; 
among the inhabitants of the earth, weſtward 
atleaſt. of the Indus, the Aſſyrians, and the 


Egyptians, with the people of the countries 


immediately about or between them, ſeem 
alone never to have ſunk into utter barbariſm. 


Affyria was a powerful empire, Egypt a moſt 
Populous country governed by a very refined 


polity, and Sidon an opulent city, abounding 
with manufactures and carrying on extenſive 
commerce, when the Greeks, ignorant of the 
. obvious and neceſfary arts, are ſaid to 

2 have 


- 


© ORAD: have fed upon acorns*;.. Yet; was Greece: the 
— firſt country of Europe chat emerged from the 
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ſavage ſtate; and this advantage it ſeems to 


| have owed intirely to its readier means of com- 
munication with. * cen ee, of me 
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2 | Some wien cxmaing third oth tar of th Bug 
liſh oak, have expreſſed a doubt if it were a food on which 


could ſubſiſt. But it is to be obſerved, that acorn, glans, — | 


have been uſed in their ſeveral languages as general terms, deno- 
ting all the various fruits of the acorn and maſt kind. Our old 
herbaliſt Gerard, after Galen and Fliny, xeckons cheſquts among 
acorns, and Xenophon calls dates Bana Tov puls, palm- 


' "acorns, (Anab. I. 2. c. 3. ſec. 9.) That the acorn or maſt of a 
tree common in Greece would afford a wholeſome nouriſhment 


for men, and yet that, in civilized times, it was not a very fayo- 
rite. food, we may learn from a paſſage in Plato's republic, where 
Socrates, ſpecifying the diet to which he would confine his citi- 
zens, propoſes to allow them jfla xa} hype, myrtle-berries, api 
maſt or acorns; to which Glaucon replies, © If you were aſta- 


| „ bliſhing a colony of ſwine, what other food would you give 


© them?* (Plat. de repub. I. 2. p. 37. t. 2; ed Serran.) Pau- 


 faniay informs us that acorns continued long to be a common 


food of the Arcadians; not however, he ſays, the acorns of all 


oaks, Tor devd cards, but only of that called Hem, poke 
to 


(Pauſan. I. 8. c. 1. p. 599-) Pliny alſo bears teſtimony 

ſuperior merit of the acorn of the fagus, dulcifima omnium glans 
Fagi; probably having the indigenous trees of Italy only then in 
his contemplation; for cheſnuts, he tells us, were not ſu h 
having been imported from Lydia. (Hiſt. Nat. I. 15. c: 6 
What the tree thus ſpoken of by the name of fagus was, f 
to be aſcertained. I have never heard or red of acorns uf 
food ſor men in modern I taly; but in Spain, according to a liv- 


ing traveller of diligent inquiry and undoubted veracity, the pea- 
© Lants of the mountains on the confines of Catalonia and Valencia 
| Hye moſt part of the year upon roaſted acorm ofthe ever 


oak; a food which, he adds, he and his ſellow- traveller 
Thomas G ſcoyne, © forind ſurprizingly ſavory and nie, 


«+ "00 nor very nouriſhing 3? (Swinburne's Travels throngh Spain, 
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The migrating: hords moſtly found countries er 


beaſts. Hunting was their ready reſource for a 
livelihood: arms their firſt neceſſaries: their 
life was thus ſpent in action: they ſpred far; 
had few neighbours ; and, with thoſe few, lit. 
tle. neee * Ne were een 


$5 5 89 4 


letter 11. — Bad Ad ee as 


| r For the firſt 
two leagues/ (in the way from Salamanca to Alba) we aſcended 
© gradually; then entered a foreſt of ilex, which, as my guide 


informed me, ſtretches eaſt and weſt near forty leagues. The 
* acorns here are of the kind deſcribed by Horace, as the 

© of war among the rude inhabitants of an infant world, « glan- 
© dem atque cubilia propter; not auſtere, like thoſe of the oalt 
© or of the common ilex, but ſweet and palatable, like the cheſ- 


nut; they are food, not merely for ſwine, but for the peaſants, 


s and yield conſiderable profit." a Townſencs Journey * 
Spain, p. 91. v. 2. 
L cannot help obſerving here, that Coe dos denn Heafarns; 


gantly criticized for aſſerting that the fagus, and even for aſſerting ' 


that the abies was not in his time found in Britain; and, on the 


other hand, it has been abſurdly enough contended, on his au- 


thority, that the beech is hot indigenous in our iſland. It ap- 
pears abundantly evident that the tree called @nys;, fagus, by 


Plato, Pauſanias, and Pliny, was not the beech : Abete is the mo · 


dern Italian name for the filver-fir; and we may reaſonably be- 
lieve that neither the ſilver-fir, nor that kind of evergreen oak 
which bears the ſweet acorn, was in Cæſar's time to be found in 
Britain. 

A very few years ago, when the foregoing remarks were writ- 
ten, a kind of rage had been gaining over Europe for hiſtorical 
ſcepticiſm and hiſtorical invention; for overthrowing whatever 
accounts of early times have been tranſmitted on beſt authority, 
and imagining new ſchemes of antient hiſtory. Whatever check 


thoſe deeply-intereſting circumſtances which have turned the at- 


tention of all minds from old hiſtory to new polities may have 
given to ſuch fancies, I am ſtill deſirous to vindicate the juſt cre- 
dit of ſuch a writer as eerst n d nd wow 
ES. | | 'barbarous: 


overgrown. with wood, and inhabited only by ES 
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barbarous : but they would; much ſooner than 


more civilized people, give inhabitants to 


every part of che globe. Thoſe who came to 


the weſtern coaſt of Aſfia Minor would have 


many inducements to croſs to the adjacent 
iflands. Security from ſavage beaſts, and men 
as ſavage, would be the firſt ſolitude of fami- 


lies; and this thoſe iſlands would ſeem to pro- 


miſe" in a greater degree than the continent. 
Other iſlands appearing beyond theſe, and be. 
vond-thoſe again ſtill others, navigation would 
here be almoſt a natural employment. The 
fame inducements would extend to the coaſts 


of the continent of Greece, indented as it is 
with gulphs, and divided into peninſulas. But 


Greece was very early known to the Egyptian 
and Phenician navigators; perhaps ſoon after 


its firſt population; and as no part of it was 


very diſtant from the ſea, the whole thus par- 
ticipated of means for W N the 
reſt of Europe wanted. e 

This country, called by the antient inhabi- 
tants HeLLas,. by the Romans Gn xclx, and 
thence by us Greece, ſo ſingularly iHluftrious 
in the annals of mankind, was of ſmall ext. 
being ſcarcely half ſo large as England, 2 
not equal to a fourth of France or Spain. 

as it has natural peculiarities which influenced, 
not a little, both the manners and-thaglitical 


inſtitutions of the inhabitants, a ſhort geogra- 


phical account of it Wy be a n intra- 


duction to its hiſtory. 6 525 


„Saen is included between the urg dan 
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and e latitude, and erer. 4 
is ſurrounded by ſeas, except where it borders A 
upon Erixus and Maczbo nta. Theſe two 
provinces alſo were inhabited by a people who. 
participated of the ſame origin with the Greeks, = 
and ſpoke a dialect of the ſame language nuor A 
have we any direct information how they bes 
came excluded from the name: but we ſhalk: 1 


| find, in the ſequel, that ſome circumſtances 
which contributed principally to hold the 
Greeks united as one people, tho under ſepa 1 
rate governments, did not extend their [influ l 
ence to theſe countries. Of NE Garner: Strab. 1.7. 


therefore, or, according to Strabo's phraſe; ? H 
what was univerſally allowed to be Greece, for *' 
Epirus and Macedonia had their claims, Tuns 4 
7 saLy was the moſt northern province. It is an 3 


erxtenſive vale, of uncommon; fertility, com- 9 
pletely ſurrounded by very lofty mountains... 

| On the north, Ol xMeus, beginning at the — 
eaſtern coaſt, divides it from Macedonia. Con- 
tiguous ridges extend to the CExRAuN IAN moun 1 
tains, which form the northern boundary of 

Epirus, and terminate, againſt the weſtern ſea, 


in a promontory called Acroceraunus, famed: = 
for. its height and for ſtorms. Pixpus forms JF 
the weſtern - boundary of Theſſaly, and rA 1 
the ſouthern. Between the foot of mount Eta = 
and the fea; is the famous paſs of Thermopylæ, 1 


che only way, on the eaſtern ſidgf the coun- 
try, by which the ſouthern pro can be 
entered. The lofty, tho generally narrow ridge 
as n. forming the coaſt, ſpreads in 

branches 
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8 with Olympus. The tract extending from Epi- 


it on the ſouth, and the river Acntious divides 
2 ſmall part of its weſtern frontier from Acar- 
nA. Donrs is almoſt wholly mountainous? - 
15 — of which name were two provinces 
not contiguous, and Pnocis have plains highly 


rus and Theſſaly to the Corinthian iſthmus, 
and the gulphs on each ſidꝭ of it, contains the 


provinces of Acarnania, Etolia, Doris, Locris, 


PFhocis, Bœotia, and Attica. Many branches 


from the vaſt ridges of Pindus and ¶ Eta ſpread 
themſelves through this country. Erol iA is 
every where defended by mountains with diffi- 


culty paſſable; excepting that the ſea bounds 


fruitful, but of ſmall extent. Boro rIA conſiſted 
principally of a rich vale with many ſtreams and 
lakes; bounded on the north-eaſt by the Opun- 
tian gulph, touching ſouthward on the Corin- 
thian, and otherwiſe moſtly ſurrounded by the 
mountains Paxxassus, HELIcon, CIrHRARON, 


and PaR NES. The two latter formed the nor- 


thern boundary of ArrI CSA; 4 rocky eres 
province, little fruitful in corn and leſs in paſ- 


ture, but producing many fruits, er 


olives and figs, in abundance and perfection. 
Southward of this tract lies er 


PzLoponNnesus, not to be approached by land 
but acroſs the Bœotian or Attic mountains, 
which on each ſide of the iſthmus, riſe preci- 


pitous from the ſea; and ſhoot into the iſthmus 


itſelf. The peninfula, according to the divi- 
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fon bf Strabo, contains Achaia-; Argolks, Elis SECT: 
or Eleia, Arcadia, Mefſenia; and Lacohia. Ar GS 


captx, the central province, is 4 cluſter of 
mountains. Loſty ridges the principal of 
Which are Favorrus and Zane, aaa 


throaph--L4conra to the two moſt ſouthern 


promontories of Greece, TNaRUM, and Ma- 
LA. Between theſe the Euxoras runs: the 
valves are rich, but nowhere extenſive.) From 
Crx uE, the moſt northern and higheſt uf the 
Arcadian mountains, two uther branches er. 
tend in a ſouth- gaſterhy direction; one to the 
Angoric gulph, the other, by EN Daukus, to 
the: SCVLL AAN promontory, the moſt eaſterly 
point ofithe peninſula. + Theſe include the vale 


of Anon, remarkable for fruitfulneſs. | Acmara 


is a narrow ſtrip-of: country un the northern 
coaſt;* preſſed upon by the mountains in its 
whole length. > from -CorntH: OO T 
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r Aches, It i 1 in ſome inſtances difficult og 280 2 


© decined the proper Engliſh orthography of 
tap e ü proper Be —— borne 


names: to their yernacular terminations prevailed with our wri- 4 0 
a This inconyenjent practice, utterly, uſeleſs in a language - 
whi 


h neither declines its nouns, nor has any certain form of 
S e has long been juſtly exploded with us gj 
aud, encepting a; very few, upon Which cuſtom has indelibly 
1 5 its ſtamp, we.write names only as they are written 25 

But the practice h z prevailed of following the later 
—— thids ahicratiobs of Ureck tties inſomuch that 


2 many circumſtances the rule appears eſtabliſhed; 
however, ſtill circumſtances i in regard to which 
a le authority 3 is to de found, and, . Paas a 


vary. In this uncertainty. of rule 1 e een i belt wg 
proach always as near to the Greek orthography as the tyranny 
of cuſtom, and, it ſhould be added, the different nature of the 


* 


avoid 


. 


ear. avoid conſuign. however: i abwpoltia i 
uon of che country, it malt her ber ved, chat 
3 territorx, and the Sicyonian. 
vert diſtinct from that properly called Aghains 
and, till a late period, were never incuded 
under the name . Eau. is and MANIA are deſa 
maduntainous than the ther Peloponneſian pra. 
Vuvinces. The latter particulaily ia not dnly. the 
moſt level ofithe peninſula, and the ſbeſtadaptad 
d tillage, bat, in general product, the moſt 
ftruitſub ai all Greece. len nathan 
ee ede eee eee ee large 
b 
many 
even Eee Ahe elimate ĩs maſt 
tanrable: the ſummer- heut bringa che fineſt 
fruits ad the greateſt perſection ther inter- 
eeulda ſuffcesto braat and hardenithte bodies. of 
tie inhabitants: the ſes is ſcarrely an where 
too diſtant to 8 both within the deſirable 
ten 5 xeratiire.”' The ne OM! long. Winding 't tange 12 5 
4 abounds with excellent: barbours.... 
5 goons rich herbage f che higher corn, 
wine and oil; and of the maüntsins, all gro- 
uc ing paſture, ſome to 4 great, extent Were 
eovered with variety ofe timber ſome formed 
of the fineſt marble; f. con ained vari 
valuable metals. And oy variety 2 wh 
face which gives occaſion to ſuch various pro- 
duce, affords at che ſame tiſne variety of li- 
mate in every ſcaſon of the ear. 04 e Bn” 


* Pauſanias, in a late age, 2 % 
not to Achaia * — Fauſan. I. 8. c. 2. 1 
. Ihe 
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HISTORY; OF; GREECE; _ 
he firſt emigrants who took poſſeſſion of. 8 
this country, if they retained: the leaſt, relic of 
civility, could want no inducement to ſettle 
themſelyes in the rich and beautiful vales witz 
which it abounds. Even the moſt ſavage, for 
the habitation of à family, would prefer a 
fruitful plain; eſpecially where mountain - fo- 
reſts were every-way at hand for the reſource 
of hunting, When the vale, ill-cultivated or 
uncultivated, might no longer afford ſubſiſ- 
tence. But perh aps the beaſts of prey, with 
which the old world has. always been infeſted _ \_ 
ſo much more than the new, have contributed e e 
not a little to the quicker; progreſs of ſociety, © 
and civilization. The firſt inhabitants of, 
Greece could hardly ſubſiſt without mutual 
ſupport againſt the ravenous beaſts of the Woods 
and mountains, which every where ſurrounded . 
them. Lions had made their way into Europe; 
and, ſo late as the age of Herodotus, the breed Herod. l. 
remained in a long line of wild country, from 1.6. 
the Achelous in Acarnania to the Neſtus in | 
Thrace. In the time of Heſiod and Homer, 
ſecurity againſt wild beaſts was an important vn 
purpoſe: of human ſociety. Some degree of  ' 
political, aſſociation would therefore from the 935 
firſt be neceſſary to the firſt ſettlera in Greece: 
the inhabitants of every vale: would conſtitute "A 
{N06 mare ox Js rogues. „ 1'Y 
But. the ſpirit. of migration ſeems 1 not ſoon | 2 
to have ſubſided among mankind. Many whole 
hords, either diffatisfied with their ſettlements, N 
or, like the Arabs and Tartars 'to this day, 
. I. | C | without 
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without a defire to ſettle, quitted the ſpots they 


ad firſt choſen, and wandered ſtill in queſt of 
> others": and it appears to have been a univer- 


ſal practice, when an eligible” ſituation was 


overſtocked with inhabitants, which might 
ſoon happen where, not only manufactures and 
commerce, but even agriculture was unknown 


or 9 to ſend out colonies, often to 
diſtant. An inſtance occurs in holy 


Tg fo illuftrating many. circumſtances” in 


. early Grecian hiſtory, that it may be not im- 


proper to report it here. The patriarehs Eſau 
and Jacob, having acquired large property in 
herds and flocks during their father's life, 
found their ftock fo increaſed by the inheri- 


tance on his death, that, according to "the 
pirate in our tranſlation,” © it was more than 


© that they might dwell together. The land 


of Canaan, whither their grandfather Abraham 


had migrated from Chaldza, © could not bear 
them becauſe of their cattle.” In theſe cir- 


cumſtances it was the choice of Eſau, the elder - 


brother, to emigrate. open to the firſt 
octupier was readily to be found, and re 


be t d 15 ated d pred ede ati iy 
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laid, Tage Sab. I. xii. p. 552: The Amſterdam 
edition of 170% has 2d for wp ro» TH evidently an error of 


te preſs, and indeed corrected in the Latin verſion; though, it 
ſhould be obſerved, the. — berſſon is by no means ee to 
de truſted. 
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the firſt they came to, if they found them 
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perhaps for his purpoſe, preferable to that of agr. 
Canaan. Moving accordingly: wich his fol- <4, Nj 
lowers and ſtock, ; he obcupied mount Seit, . 


left the land of his father, as an inſignificant 


ne of the inheritance, to his younger brother. 

In very early times we find Greece overrun Strab. Ly. 
by many different people, of whom the Greek 5. 
writers in che moſt inlightened ages could give eg. 

no ſatisfactory account. Some came by land = ee 
9 north; ſome by ſea from the eaſt or 
ſouth; ſome mixed amicably with the antient 
inhabitants; ſome ſubdued or expelled them. bf 
The rich vales, which without cultivation 
would give large ſupport for cattle, were the 
coveted territories ; and theſe were continually 
changing their poſſeſſors. Of the expelled, 
ſome wandered in queſt of unoccupied vales; . 
or in their turn drove out the inhabitants of 


weaker than themſelves. Others took to the 
neighbouring mountains; and hence, harraſſing 
the” intruders, not unfrequently recovered in 
time their old ſettlement: in the vale. When | "Y 
preſſed by a ſuperior force, any of them quitted  _ | 
their poſſeſſiona with little regret ;- thinking, 
as Thucydides © obſerves, * that a livelihood 
© might be had anywhere, and anxious for no- 

thing more: for being always uncertain when 8 = 
a more powerful clan might covet their ter- * 
* ritory, they had little encouragement to build, 
© or plant, or provide in any br farther than | 
for preſent need.” 

. eee in its early days, vas ins flate 
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8 xt? gf perpetual maroding and piratical warfizec; 


Cattle, as the great means of ſubſiſtence wert 
3 firſt the great object of plunder: Then, ver 
inhabitants of ſome parts by degrees ſettled to 
: aggriculture, men, 8 — 
ſought for ſlaves. But Greece had nothing 
1 than its adjacent ſea; where 
ſmall ilands were ſo thickly ſcattered that 
by 7.03 their inhabitants, and in fome meaſure thioſe of 
dtn ſhores of the ſurrounding continents alſo, 
prere mariners by neceſſity; and al moſt by na- 
'Thncyd. hank Waterrexpeditions, therefore, were ſoon 
esd found moſt commodious for carrying off dad 
Ihe Greeks, moreover; in their moſt barb 
ſtate, became acquainted with the value of the 
precious metals: for the Phenicians, whoſe in- 
duſtry, ingenuity, and adventurous ſpirit of 
commerce, led them early to explore the far- 
tttheſt ſhores of the Mediterranean, and even to 
8 ' riſk the dangers of the ocean beyond; diſco- 
Strab. l. vered mines of gold and ſilver in ſome of the 
3: . ilands of the Zgean, and on its northern coaſt. 
1.1.c.8. They formed eſtabliſhments in ſeveral of the 
Hare, ilands : and Thaſus, which lay convenientiy 
a l. 6. e. for communication with | the moſt productive 
mines, became the ſeat of their ptincipal fac- 
tory. Thus was offered the moſt powerful in- 
cCcentive to piracy, in a ſea whoſe- innumerable 
ilands and ports afforded ſingular opportunity 
Odyſf. 1. for the practice. Perhaps; as Homer, not leſs 
ug than the later Grecian authors, inſinuates the 


conduct of the Phenicians towards the uncivi- 


lized W among. * the defire of gain 
> 8 led 
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HISTORY. or 'GREEDE; | be * 
Ted "my was not always the moſt upright or ger 
humane. Hoſtilities would naturally inſue; WL 
and hence might firſt) ariſe the eſtimation of Thucyd. 7 
piracy, which long prevailed among the Greeks N 
an anzÞonorable practice. But whence-ſoever 

this opinion had its origin, however deſerving 


. t& utmoſt reprobation, and however even un- | 1 
accountable ĩt may appear to civilized people - 
who have no intercourſe: with barbarians} it . 3 


will yet be found. that equal degrees of civility . 
and of barbariſm have occaſioned manners ane 
ſentiments nearly ſimilar in all ages and all na- 
tions. It is not very long ſince robbery was held 


in eſterm among the native Iriſh; and, within Fu 
Waser of man, à hoſpitable highland Pennagr 


Scottiſn chief, proud of his fubled deſcent eb * 
from kings: and heroes, would have boaſted of 5 
his atehievements in that way: in Sicily ſuch be aj 
ſentiments even yet prevail; and among all the 2 9 + "18 
Arabian tribes, from the middle of Aſia to the Homer. - 10 
euch of Africa, the idea of union between honor 
and robbery: has been «tranſmitted unaltered ;.," 
abrough hundreds of generations | ' 
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W SECTION u. n 005 . k 
a 5 A ig FI pF. ch OW NORTH 
o 5 eee derten ef enge the 
rarlieſ Accounts to the Trojan Mar. Grete: 
- Mines, Sicyon. Corinth. Argos: Prlaſpianm Dis. 
 minion in Greece: Egyptian Colonie in Greece 
Dana: Acriſius: Nerſeus. Piſa: — 
e. Phrygia and Theſſaly under Pelops. Her. 
eules. Atreus: Dominion. of the Family Pr. 
e 0. b eee Laced en.. 
F an art ad nad ee ee 
3% | Before | such was the wild and barbardus ſtate of 
* A e in general, when Cxzrr, the largeſt of 
. its ilands, had acquired a polity ſingularly 
logy; regular, attended of courſe with ſuperior civi. 
14 5 Iization. In vain however would we inquire 
at what preciſe period, in What ſtate of ſociety, 
by what exertions of wiſdom and courage, and 
through what aſſiſtance of fortunate contingen- 
Cies, ſo extraordinary a work was accompliſhed; 
for many centuries elapſed before written re, 
| cords became common; and traditions are 
= ' vague, various, and, for the moſt part, inen. 
| plicably mixed with fable. Crete is thus a 
great object for the diſſertator and the antiqua · 
rian, Curioſity is excited by thoſe ſcanty. 
| gliramerings of information, which have pre- 
S Strab. 1. ſerved to us the names of the Cabeiri, Tel- 
.es. chines, Curetes, Corybantes, Idæi Dactyli, with 


+ Saturn, Jupiter, and other perſonages, either of 


Os ty iland, or connected with it in myſterious 
. | be, 
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| HISTORY QF GREECE, "WM 
hiſtory- Still more i is excited by that ſyſtem mar: be 
of laws, which, in an age of ſavage ignorance, — a 
violence, and uncertainty, among ſurrounding 1 Plat 
nations, inforced civil order, and ſecured civil = 
freedom to the Cretan people; which was not pj 
only the particular model of the wonderful = 2 1 5 
polity, ſo well known to us through the fame - 3 | 
of Lacedæmon, but appears to have been the yen 
general fountain of Grecian legiſlation and ju- = | 
riſprudence ; and which continued to ere Plat. Plat. do 
the eulogies of the grenet ſages 49d polite 2. | 
ph — the brghteft periods of literature and : Ser 
Ray 55 45G. fp 1 24:53% 25164 „ 
The glory X chin this eſtabliſhment is, generally Ariſe. 
given to Minos, a prince of the iſland; Whoſe Felit "ow 
hiſtory was however ſo dubiouſly tranſmitted Iliad. 1. 
to poſterity, that it remained. undecided among & 0a. 
Grecian. writers, whether he was a native or |. 4 5 


a ſoreigner. Some indeed attributed the final Swab: 
improvement only to Minos; referring the firſt 2 -P- —— 


inſtitution to- Rhadamanthus in 2 ftill carlier Sic. L4- 
age and ſome have ſuppoſed two princes N 
the name of Minos in different periods. The 


evidence of Homer, however, tho delivered as 5 nA 
partly in the enigmatical language in which __ 


poetry often indulges, appears to determine 


that Minas, the only Minos whom he knew, Ariete. 
and, it may be added, whom Ariſtotle knew, e 9 
was not of Cretan origin, hut 'a chief of ad- 


venturers from Phenicia; that Rhadamanthus 
vas not his predeceſſor, but his younger bro- 


ther; and that he was himſelf the great and 
original legiſlator. We are indeed without 
37-03 Prat: ou &<4 materials 


CE; — r at 


Wo eur materials for any connesled ider of Otis 
center the age of Minos; but there remains} 
Plat de. ffom the moſt reſpectable authorities, à general 
47 account of its polity. This will however not 
Palit. 2. obtain, from the liberal ſpirit of modern Eu- 
. 4 2 : rope,” that full approbation which it earned 
f from antiquity; It reſsed upon two principles 
that frecmen ſhould be all equal; and that they 
T ts ſnould be 'ferved by flaves. eee e 


FP 1 


2 :.: therefore allo rech us private ; a land; 
«1, 3 wt nor Teare Y. in an hing. 2 ſoil eu 
+489 x vated by fy 


Yes; on the e ende the 
o freemen ate together at x at public tables and their 
zone families were fablited from 1 public fidc k. 

nin The monarch's Authority, e find, {ges 
. nerally through Greece 1 in the r aden, 
108 except in war," extremely Himitedd. The ma! 
77 © piſtracies were wiſely Ae e n ſpiritof 
government.” > Fever moralit) was in 
. e infor cel by law. The youth, 
in the courſe of: an education particularly A- 
reckel to form foldiers, were reſtrained to the 
ſtrlcteſt madeſty and temperance: ſuperibrſt⸗ 
Was the meed only of age and merit. Rut 


| in juſt freedom, and honorable leiſure à much 
larger portion of mankind was, for their lakes, 
n doomed to rigid and irredeemable ſlavery. ©: 


I—,trW is difficult t account for the firſt eſta- 
| -bliſiment of ſuch a ſyſtem, but upon the ſup- 


70 poſition that a band of adventurers, from the 
poliſhed countries of the eaſt, ſeizing the lands, 
| 2 mo E in the 8 iflands, 
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while 4 comparatively ſmall ſociety thuslived 
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deprived eee e eee e ond r 
them to labor Accondingly . 
find in remarked that the Cfetan conſtitution 
Was not tliat of a civil, but of A military com 
munity'; not ſo much of a ſtatel as of a namp een 
Yet Homer enumerates five different horda in Oed. l. 
Crete; uſing different dialects; all apparently . 27 928 
free; for ſlaves are never reckoned among the . 
ptople of à Grecian ſtatej and alli ſubjects to 1255 - Þ 
the laws and government of Minos, But chus 
one people, under three names, Angles, ua 247 nee 
and Saxons, conquered our ifland; and if wee 
add the Danes, Norwegians, and Normans; | 
„ho afterward became its maſters; they were 
all members:of one nation. Homer alſo men- 
tions the wealth and populoufneſs of Crete, Ibid. & 
the wiſdom! ofthe 3 and his ſingular —_—_ 
favor with Jupiter: but the account gors.no 
farther, and after Homer the: traditiobns con = 
eng en une aner, loaded with | bo 
Able”: ED Orirecd 777((ͤ ans - 
Some e e however, of principal 3 
eme, ſeem to remain ſufficiently wa-. 
ranted for hiſtory. From a ſtrong concurrenee deer 
of zeſtimony it appears that Minos was an able Thaey 
prince, who afailed himſelf of adtantages pit z. 
open to him from the command of a--pedple nos, Ss 
formed to regular government, and not un . 
acquainted with uſeful arts. Againſt thyſe:ph- 8 
rates; who! infeſted every part of the Gregjan 8 "EE LE 
de 1 e232 Beat. 
I 8 
Plat. de Leg. 1. ü. f. 666. Vid. CR Let ang . ; "8 
Ariſtot. Pole l. v8. e.. * 10 e if 


CHAP. feas, at in conſtant 8 
aud his meaſures were ſo vigorous and judi- 
cdious that he eſtabliſned ſecurity: throughout 
| the Zgean. Hence he has the credit, among 
en Hiſtorians, | of having been the firſt Grecian 
Thueyd. prince who acquired the ſovereinty of the ſea. 
Für . By means of his fleet he extended his autho- 
. rity far among the ilands : he was reſpected 
Polit. l.. throughout the coaſt of the neighbouring con» 
Piatarch, tinents ; and he left behind him a wide hs» of 
Vit. rom for wiſdom, juſtice, and: power. Nez 9 . 
: 5 Before the reign of this great prince, 8 

_ early: and able hiſtorian Thucydides aſſures us, 
ſuch had been the exceſſes of piracy: that all 
the ſhores both of the continent and ilands of 
Greece were nearly deſerted :/thg ground w 
cultivated only at a ſecure diſtance from the 
ſea, and there only towns and villages were to 
be found. But no ſooner was the evil repreſſed, 
: chan the active temper of the Greeks led them 
to the coaſt: the moſt commodious ha- 
vens were occupied: the ſpirit of adventure 
1 and induſtry, which had before been exerted in 
Thucyd. robbery, was turned to commerce ; and,” as 
a. erg. wealth accrued,” towns were fortified, ſo as to 
ſtecure them againſt a renewal of former evils. 
In earlier times, however, ſome ſettlements 
hac been made, capable of reſiſting piratical 
+ | attempts from the ſea, or incurſions of: wander- 
: ing freebooters by land.  Sicyon,..on the nor- 


- . C. 7. 


thern coaſt of Peloponneſus, claimed, in the 


+ - rivilized ages, to be the oldeſt town in Greece. 


N town implies not ** an intention of ſettled 
| occu- 
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' arorory or UNECE. - - ay 
occupancy, buralſo ſome proviſion againſtve- SEED 
TRIO} of whatſoever kind," that” e — 
pal government is indiſpenifable. - The town 2 
then, having more to apprehend than to hape 
from any political connection with the rude | 
people from whom it: ſprung; undertakes to 5 7 
ſuffice for itſelf; and becomes an independent | ' 
late. Thus, or at leaſt partly thus, it ſcems 
to have been that the Greek word, which we 
commonly tranſlate ir v, came to ſignify, to- 
gether wien the town, ita municipal govern- A 
ment; and when we read in Grecian — 

«city fbunded, it is generally by the ſume 

words implied, that an independent /poverii. 72 

ment was eſtabliſned. A long liſt of names is 

tranſmitted to us, as of chiefs who ruled Sycion 

with that title which, in proceſs of ages, act 

quired more preciſely che ſame import with 

dur term of King. But chis iſt comes wholly i 

un warranted by Grecian writers of beſt auto- 

rity. The hiſtory of the kings of Sicyen is q 

moreover as unintereſtiug at uncertain; and. 

till à very late period, the ſtate they governed | 

made little figure in the affairs of Greece. 
The happier ſituation of Coxtwrn, ſoundel 

* very early age in the neighbourhood of 

Sicyon, perhaps prevented the growth of the 8 

T- elder town. Near the ſouth-weſtern point of strab. l. . 

dhe neck that joins Peloponneſus to northern % . 

he Greece, and within the | ſame rich” plain in Rom. 1. 

de. which Sicyon ſtands, a mountain- ridge, ſcarcely $6 2 5 ; 

ed chree miles long, riſes to a height, remarkable 2. c. S 
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ona. aver in a dai; The 


d On, fummit is: at the northern extremity: thret 


| Wheeler's ſides are: preei pices almoſt perpendicular 2 and, 
ww even onthe Saur, Aſcent is diffault. Little 
IT A +bentath the: pointed: vertex is a-plentiful ſource 


_ the-paets':to: the: fancy: thats chere the winged 
Pind. « o- Hotſe-Pepaſus;: drinking, was caught: by Belle- 
ap. 13. upon. Thie maſt advantageous und nearly 
inenpugnable poſfohythe name af Acrocorin: 

thus, became tha eitadel: and ati Hoot: grew 
theton of Corinth, which, as early/as. Homer's 

| = 4 time, as noted: fon wealth acquired: by. com- 
| T2 merce. For by land it was thetktN of commu- 
l nication between horthern and ſquchern Grsesa: 
and by ſea it became through it ports, one an 
the Saronic, the orher on the Corinthian gulph. 
the emporium for alli that paſſed between the 
caſt and the weſt, ns fr as Aſia on. one ſiden an 
Iraly and Sicily on the other ;-thepalage:rownd 


e sen. a. the ſouthern promiptoties of Frlaponneſus being 


7 . ſa dangerous, tocdaſling navigator thut itunes 
generally avoided-: Among the early prins tau 
Corinth were Siſypbhus, Glaucus, and. Bellere- 


phon; names to hich poetry hat glyen ſame, 


un delivered down tb us objects o hiſtPry. 

+ The pretenſians of Sieyen, heweverz$6 ſupe- 

| rior 3 among the Eities of Gregce are 
dene mot iſputed 3-for Argos, which was certainly 
e N | aha to acquire; political eminence, has alſo 
been eſteemed, by ſome of the moſt judigious 
| 5 3 
| Pao, 4 _ to. the eaxlicſt.oright,: It * 
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been founded by Snachus; :fowiof-the cetanypdo TECV? 
title which, . — coo 
poſſibly imply that the bearer came:fromibeyond: 
ſea;7noboby knew whence; or perhaps from; | | 
the banks of the Nile, which is faid to have bt. 
borne, in early times, the name of Ocean. Bur: - 
ſome Grecian writers have doubted whether: 
Inachus were ever really the name of a man, rr 
only of a ſmall river near Argos; and theſe at:? 
tribute the foundation of the city to Phoroneus, 
whom the others call ſun of Inachus. Theage 
of Phoroneus was indeed the term beyond put. T1. 
which, as Plato aſſures, nothing was known me 5; v. 
Greece; and the more probabie tradition o. Jed. Les 
cerning the origin of Sicyon, ſuppoſed its foun=? _ 
der, Ægialeus, nnn; even brother 
of Fhoroneus. hl eh in lag 

The — of theſe times will; however,” 
be the ſubject of future inquiry: which yet, it 
may here be confeſſed, cannot lead to certaintitrt 
It has deen computed by chronologers; who: ©; 
have found credit with ſome of the moſt learned bb 
even of the preſent age, that Sicyon was foun- Hg 
ded co thoilang ab eighty=rine years 22 
the Chriſtian era, and only two hundred and 
fifty nine after the Flood: that the foundation 
of Argos followed after a period of two hun dre 
and thirty-three years, and that the reign of Mi. 7 n 4 
nos in Crete was ſtill four hundred and fifty yeabzz 85 _ 
later. Sit Iſaac Newton's. conjecture; far more 4 382 | 
conſonant to the moſt authoritative traditions Nest 
concerning the train of events, is, that-Sipyon — 
5 have been founded nearly toge⸗ W 

| ther, 01 oy | 


: 


; * 


* Msroxr OF nnen 
} 


ERS ther;about ons thouſand und ci before 
me Chriſtian era, and leſs than eighty before the 
;reign of Minos. Indeed from the traditions 
ö 3 by the oldeſt poets, and all the inqui- 
relies reported to us by the moſt judicious Gre- 
. cian proſe - writers concerning the antiquities of 
their country, it appears rather probable that ti 
ſcarcely a wandering hunter had ever ſet foot in ¶ c 
Peloponneſus, ſo early as the period aſſigned by tl 

ci 

0 

e 


0 "ey even to the founding of Argos. 

> But towns ate not uſually at once built, and 

. 3h; new ſtate formed, by the natives of a country. 
In the more common courſe: of things they 
grow ſo imperceptibly, that not a rumor of 

cheir origin can remain. The accounts, there- 

fore, which refer the foundation of the princi- 

pal cities of Greece to particular eras and par- 

ticular perſons, mark them for colonies. In- 
2 deed, amid all. the darkneſs and intricacy of 

ces Hero- early Grecian hiſtory, we find a ſtrong concur- 

7 rence of teſtimony to a few principal facts. Ir 

Te 8 was à received opinion, among the moſt in- 
 _ Thucy- formed and judicious Grecian writers, that 
dee. Greece was originally held by Barbarians j' a 
- tion, Pla- term appropriated, in the flouriſhing ages of 
— 4 Greece, as a definition for all people who were 
moſt par- not Greeks. Among the uncertain traditions 

Strabo, of various hords, who in early times overran 

| . the country, the Prxas cla name is eminent. 
.. p. This name may be traced back into Aſia: it is 
Vana. found in the ilands'; and the people who bore 
[ 2 ta it appear to have ſpred far on the continent of 
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lieft inhabitants of Italy. It was very generally sner. | 
acknowleged, as the accurate and judicious — 
Strabo aſſures us, that the Pelaſgians were an- n 
tiently eſtabliſned all over Greece, and that l. 17. r. 
they were the firſt people who became powerful 30. 
there. Conſonant to this we find every men- ohh. 
tion of the Pelaſgians by Herodotus and Thu. ee 
cydides ; from the former of whom we learn, f. 
that Pelaſgia was once a general name for che . 17. 
country. But a 2 paſſage of the poet ſchylus Strab. l. 
concerning this people, for its ue i” * 
evident honeſty, its probability, and its conſiſ - Hal A 4 
tency with all other remaining evidence of beſt Ar 
authority, appears 20 deſerve particular notice. I. 5. p. 
The Pelaſgian princes, he ſays, extended their &1. 7. 5. 


41. 7. 4 
dominion over all the northern parts of Greece - i i 1 


together with Macedonia and Epirus, as far as'1. 2. 3 
the river Strymon eaſtward, and the ſea beyond: 55 Danaid. | 
the Dodonæan mountains weſtward. Pelopor”” E Verb. ed. \ Pa 
neſus was not peopled fo early: for Apis, ap- 5 
parently a Pelaſgian chief, croſſing the Corin- | 
thian gulph from ZEtolia, and deftroying the 
wild beaſts, firſt made that peninſula ſecurely 
habitable for men; and hence it had from him 
its moſt antient name of Apia. 7 VV 
It appears that, in a very remote period, 
ſome revolutions in Egypt, whoſe early tran- 
ſactions are otherwiſe little known to us; com- | | 
pelled a large proportion of the inhabitanta to | 4 
ek ee Seeg * 'To- Ee | | 
tl ED; I an bably, 4 
hh a et ore ric ET 1 
krations happened, appears not doubtful, thou „ = "2 
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emntional prejudice, rt ſo yery generally receiuv- 


1 ec and ſo perfectly conſonant to all known hiſ- 
i omen for their more eſſential eireumſtan- 
ces they ſeem unqueſtionable . Theſe ſet - 


tlets of eourſe brought with them many orien- 


1 0 i tal traditionss yhich, in proceſs of ages, through 
45+ the, unavoidable incorrectneſs of oral delivery, 


became ſo blended: with early Grecian ſtory. 


0 5 — when at length letters came into uſe, it 


| nis : 4 


was no longer poſſible to aſcertain. what Was 


5 1 3 2 originally Grecian, and what had 


deen ·deriyed from Phenicia or Egypt. Hence 
the abundant ſource, and hence the unbounded 


"hom > ſhape.of Grecian fable. Hence too the variety 


ee af ingenious but diſcordant fanc ies of ſo many 
e learned men, concerning the truths which pro- 
| bably. lie every where concealed under the allu- 
kling diſguiſe, but which will alſo ee for 
ever ne ang complete detection. bt lr if 


which I Cregian hiſtory. is involved, wean 
origin of ae, nation from 4 mixture of 


1 0 Cy 4 4 * 1 > £ 
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of Egyp uities diſagree about both the 
| of Ts pag ani d the e dene concerned.” 
ING Secret Connector of Sacred and nn e 3p 


's Analyſis of Antient Mytholag . — 


y are confirmed by the concurring gh Mie 
url) 01 Herodotus, Plato, Ariſtotle, Iſocrates, Strabo, and Dio- 
2 wi 


en! 14 0b 728 l nge 4 nx 


o 
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. 5 te wech its early ei viliaation. Some of 
debe ſupported of.antient Grecian: traditions. 
relate the eſtabliſhment of Egyptian colonies in 
* Ortece traditions ſo little accommodated to 


2 oe By r ⅛— d,, ,,, . . . on Ten neg 


h the added « evidence « of the popular poets, Al. | 
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traditions which would paſs to poſterity con- 


wo -ORY or GREE 


the. Prlefician, and 1 poſſibly. ſome aches barba- Wer. 
rous hords, with colonies from Phenicia and — 
Egypt, ſeems not doubtful. Argos, according A 157 
to all accounts, was an Egyptian colony. We *'# 

are told that the firſt chief, whether Inachus or. 
Phoroneus,.. or whatever may have been his 
name, brought the wild natives of the neigh-⸗ 


32 


bourhood to ſubmit to his government, intro. Paufan 15 


duced ſome form of religion among them, and“ R * | 
made a progreſs toward their civilization. We 
can little expect objects for hiſtory among the 


cerning the early ftate of ſuch a colony. But. 
the ſucceſſors of Phoronegus have afforded am. 
ple matter for fable; which yet we find univer- 

fally tinged with ſome reference to Egypt and 

the Eaſt. Io daughter of one of thoſe princes, Aſchyl. 
but of which i is not-agreed, had, according to why racer 
poetical report, an amour with the god Jupiter, | 
was by him transformed into a cow, .in that 
ſhape travelled into Egypt, and there became 4 | 
goddeſs. _ Herodotus gives no improbable; ac l 
count, if not of the origin of this fiction, yet 
of the origin of its connection with Grecian 

ſtory; and, as it ſerves to mark the manners of _ 

the age, it may be worth relating. Some Phe- Herod: 1. 
nician merchants, he ſays, brought a cargo of 1. 


the manufactures of their country to Argos. 


The Grecian women, eager to procure toys and 
utenſils which their own towns, yet without ma- : 
nufactures, did not furnith, came in numbers to 
the ſea-ſhore, The Phenicians, to whom women 
wereinthe Eaſt very profitable. merchandiſe, hav- 

Yor. I. D _- ing 


-—_ 


— 


or | er 
. lured or forced many into their veſſels, and 


among them To, Uaughter of the chicf or? by 
diſtrict, failed aways. | 


Among the kings of Argos alſo we find ano- 


ther perſonage of great fame in poetry, the 


Egyptian Danaiis, whoſe fifty daughters, It is 


. . ſald, married on the ſame day the fifty ſons of 
his brother Fegyptus, king of Egypt, and all, 


except Hypermneſtra, wife of Lynceus, kil- 
led their huſbands on the wedding-night. Of 
this family too we have ſome circutnſtarices 
related which characterize the times. Danatis, 
khrough whatſoever cauſe, for reports are 'Va- 
rious, finding his ſituation /unealy in Egypt, 
imbarked with his family and what followers he 
could collect, to ſeek a ſettlement. - Failing in 


an attempt to eſtabliſn his colony in the iland 
of Rhodes, he proceeded to Peloponneſus, and 


landed near Argos, where Gelanor then reign- 
ed. The favor with which he was received by 


* the rude inhabitants, or which he had the art 
quickly to acquire among them, was ſo extra- 


ordinary, that it inſpired him with the confi- 
dence to demand the ſovercinty of the ſtate as 
his legal right. His claim, according to-the 
tradition tranſmitted to us, had no better foun- 
dation than a pretended deſcent from the Ar- 


186 That theſe were probable — zeädgs e 
a ſimilar tory, related of different perſons, by Homer, Odyll; . 
15. Mr. Bryant derives the ſtory of Io from-a-very different ori- 
gin. His ſuppoſition, however, does not at all impugn the Ere- 
didility of Herodotus's anecdote, wholcaves it wholly unactount- 
ed for how the fvlen princeſs ſhould acquire in a forcin country 
the Pres of a goddeſs, | 
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gian princeſs, whoſe Rory has cheen juſt telated. r. 
But M an Egyptian colony had before been 
eſtabliſhed at Argos, an Egyptian prince might 
have other pretenſions to intereſt, or even to 
command there. A different cauſe is, how- 
ever, reported for his favor with the people. 
Ihe Argians were ſo uninformed that, upon the Ted be 
failure of ſpontaneous fountains, they often ſui- Stab. 1, 
fered or want of water, thoithe ground, onwhich #: * * 
the city ſtood; abounded with excellent ſp rings 
at little depth. Danavs taught them to dig Se 
avells; The boon was, in a hot climate parti - 
cularly, (of high importance. The temper of | 
the!Greeks was warm: admiration and gratitude 
became the ruling paſſions at Argos, and pro- 
duced an inclination toward Danaiis ſo violent, ,_ . 7 
that Gelanor was conſtrained to admit him ut fur. 
peaceably to plead his right to the ſovereinty, 4 
before an afſembly of the people, held for the 
Purpoſe, in the fields without the city. The 
diſpute, however, was ſo equally maintained, 
that it became neceſſary to defer the deciſion 
till the morrow. By daybreak, accordingly, ' 
the people were crowding out of the gates, 
when a wolf.from the neighbouring mountains _— 
caught their attention, while he attacked a 4 
Herd, grazing near the city-wall, and killed the 
bull. This was taken as an omen declaring the 
* divine will: che wolf was interpreted to ſignify i 
= the ſtranger, the bull their native prince, and | 1 
. dhe kingdom was adjudged to Danaus. What. 
3 ever credit we give to the circumſtances of 
* theſe and ſimilar ſtories, they convey to us lat 
| leaſt 
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CHAP. leaſt the ideã which the — 
— of the manners, as well as of the hiſtory, of their 
anceſtors, Probably they are not wholly unfoun- 
died: certainly they are not the invention of adu- 
lation and partiality; and they are the only memo- 
ES rials remaining to characterize thoſe early ages. 
Irk̃hbhe people of Argos, at the arrival of Da- 
— 2 naiis, were, according to Æſchylus, Pelaſgians, | 
f ed. and ſubjects of a prince whoſe dominion ex- 
Steph. tended over all Greece, including Epirus and Fs 
Macedonia. Probably the Egyptian colony f 
Inachus or Phoroneus, little numerous, had 
been unable to maintain itſelf in independency 
againſt the antient chief of ſo extenſi ve a territo- 
ry. But Danaiis made his eſtabliſhment firm: he 
tranſmitted it as an inheritance to his poſterity; 
and ſuch was the prevalence of his power and 
fame in Peloponneſus, that, according to Euri- | 
pides, the people of that peninſula, before called 
Pelaſgians, received from him the name of Da- 
| 2 which remained to Homer's MORE Wet 3th. 
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__ Aſchylus calls Danaüs and his Egyptians Barbarians, and | 
_ : ſeems to conſider the Pelaſgians as true Greeks.” Strabo, in a 
1 later age ſpeaks of the Pelaſgians as barbarians : mühe hal Nu, { 
1 5 garbage, he ſays, b. 9. p. 410. But Ovid and Virgil, both much ( 
JH verſed in the antient Grecian traditions, frequently uſe the Pelaſ- 1 
E '| glan name as ſynonymous with Greek; and by the higher aut 
B +4 
| 

0 


rity of Eurypides we find Argos in Peloponneſus called 7 
mae ( Phœniſs, v. 265.) „ 
"Thebes, Ilazoyndr rpaTeua, (Phoniſs. v. 107.79 
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Danaüs was ſucceeded in the ſovereinty of SECT * 
re by Lynceus, his ſon-in-law, an Egyptian 
born, Acriſius, grandſon of Lynceus, moſt Pauſan, l. 
known through the poets as father of the cele- 8 
brated Dana, would much more on another |- 2. 6. . | 
account demand the notice of hiſtory, were it | 
poſſible to trace and connect the circumſtances 
of his reign. We learn, however, only from 
ſcattered mention of him, that he acquired in- 
fluence far beyond the bounds of Peloponneſus, 


and that he gave form and ſtability to a very 8. bre 


important inſtitution in the northern provinces Chriſß, 

of Greece, which will require more particular . New? 

notice hereafter, as a principal efficient in uni- 

ting and holding together, as one people, the . für 

various hoſtile tribes who occupied the country. 

By what means his power became thus extended 

we. are, wholly uninformed. . Some confuſed 

traditions only, of troubles toward the end of 

his reign, account for its decay. Perſeus, ſon. 

of Danae, daughter of Acriſius, is the firſt Gre- i 

cian recorded to poſterity, even in poetry and | 

fable, as great in deeds of arms. He ftands + -/ 

therefore at the head of the liſt of thoſe ahtient © 

warriors, whoſe names the poetical genius of 

their country. has made ſo fingularly illuſtrious, 

but whoſe actions almoſt wholly elude the ſcru- 

tiny of hiſtory. Perſeus is the reputed founder $trab!/$” 

of the city of Mycenæ, which he made the ca- Fal, 

pital of his dominion. Argos was ſtill govern- 1. 2. c. 1. 

ed by its own chief magiſtrate, with the title 

of king, but dependent upon the King of — | 

cenæ, * is ſtiled by Homer, King of many Lliad, 1. 2. 
D 3 ilands 


5 oer Hands; and of ALL Ans: term whichy with 
ee implied the whole of Peloponnefus. 


str . The tragie poets, to whoſe purpoſes the vicifß. 
A rtuckes in the fortune of the two cities were litrle 


+4. we important, have; as Strabo Has rearked, fre- 


5. p. 37. quently ufd tlie names indifferemtiy one for the 
other; but, in hiſtory, we ſhall teen 

do tdoict the Confufenn 
Ifocrat. Cötemporary with Perſeus was pelopt, ſon 
encom. of Tantal King of Phrygia, or, according to 
| 1. Pindaf, of Lydia, in Afia Inner; WR, it if 
5 fad; preſſed by unfucceſsfol wat, quitted His 
1. e6utitry, with the eaftneſs uſual in th6ſc early 
ges, at che head of his 5 — tizans, to ſeek better 
- fortune elfewhere. ively as the circum. 
ſtances of this prince's ſtory are tranſititted to 
us, and mingled with romantic fable; yet ſee 
of the moſt important rertain ſtrongly authen- 
ticated. It appears that the weſterfi ptovitices 
of Aſia Minor preceded Greece in arts and civi- 
lization. This for for which we hade many grounds 
of furmize, receives confirmation from the Ju- 


Thucyd. dici6tis and candid Thucydides, who relates 


e. that, while the Greeks were yet barbarous and 


their country poor, Pelops, bringing with him 
treaſures to An amount before unknown, quickly 
acquired an intereſt ſuperior to that of any na- 


n tive. We are farther informed by Pblybius, 
| $i}, whoſereſtimony, in itſelf weighty, is 6otfirttied 


755 243. by Strabo and Pauſanias, that Pelops was at- 


LO 


| | rde 2 18. tended. into Peloponneſus by a body of Achaians 


e. 13, from Theſfuly, whom he Eſtabliſhed in Laconia.” 


on But Fe learn from Horker, chat the Achaian 
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eaſtern coaſt,. Achaians; and he diſtinguiſhes © 74; | 
the whole of Peloponneſus from the ſt of Strab, 1. oh | 
Greece by the name of Achaian Argos. A Died: 


| eſtabliſhed his influence, not ſo much by Wars, 


for his enmitygto Heracles, or, as. we uſually 
write with the Latins, Hercules, deſcended alſo 
from both Perſeus and Pelops. This hero, the 


os 
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name. far in the peninſula ; for be calls SECT. 
the Argians, with all the. people of the north- — 


ge concurrence of tradition affirms that the 2 3 
Phrygian prince married Hippodameia, daugh- * 8 " 
ter of CEnomaus, chief of Piſa in Eleia, whom 993- 1 
he ſucceeded in the ſovereinty of that terri- £ 
tory; and that in the courſe of a long reign he _ 


as by the marriages of his numerous iſſue, and 
by his wiſe conduct, aſſiſted however, probably, 
by ſome. terror of his power, throughout the 
peninſula ; inſomuch that it derived from him 
the name which. it retained ſo many ages, and 
which is not yet wholly abſolete ”, 


Aſtydameia, daughter of Pelops, was married Diod.1. 


to Sthenelus, king of Argos, ſon of Perſeus, Fantn. 


Their ſon and ſucceſſor Euryſtheus is known 8. c. 13. 


Grecian or the Theban Hercules, as he is often TY 
called to e him from ſome a men = 5 | 
Une Na | Y mls 


/ * Genoeſe and Venetans, in "their in 
"an Rds changed the names of many 2 7 25 Mats - OP 


and the Grecian ſeas; and the French in all their writings," and, 
raked in ſore of the beſt maps extant, have ſo mutilated 5 1 
e icularly the Greek, that a 1 
tionary i is often wanting to explain what the deformed appella- . 8 
ons mean. * The modern Greeks retain the antient natnes moſt | 85 | 
eee, bigs! yr. B * FAS *> v4 ba IE RE? | 1 
F 7 Of ©; 2x 
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| 4o * ander OF GREECE. 
| CHAP. 1 countries known among the ( Greeks by k 
the ſame name, was born at Thebes in Boeotia, fi 
| Gr of Alemena, wife of Amphitryon king of that v 
5 Hetod, © city; but, according to poetical report, his fa- t 
; ene % ther was the god Jupiter. In vain would hiſ.. V 
Theogon, tory inveſtigate the particulars of the life of this g 
al. celebrated perſonage; whoſe great actions, con- 1 
Nem. 10. ſigned to fame by an ingenious people in a ro- d 


MY mantic age, have been ſo diſguiſed with ficti- t 
, tious ornament, as even to have brought his exiſ- r 

© tence into queſtion. But beſide a Iarge concur- y 

* rence of other teſtimony, Homer leaves no room n 

to doubt, either that there was ſuch a Grecian v 

nc. | nog or who and what he was. He repre. F 
4. 6 338. ents him, not that vagabond unattended ſa. t 
y 


&1-1t- vage, which later poets have made him, whoſe 
only covering was a lion's ſkin, whoſe only 
weapon a club (an attire which he rather owes 
perhaps originally to the ſtatuaries) and whoſe 
| fingleſtrength was equal either to the diſcomfiture 
of hoſts, or to the labor of a thouſand hardy 
hinds; but, on the contrary, a prince com- 
manding armies, ' which were the miniſters of 
his great actions. Vet while his own fame, and 
ſtill more that of his poſterity, who became 
ſingularly illuſtrious in Grecian ſtory, forbid to 
paſs him unmentioned, ſcarcely more can be 
done than to aſſign him his rank, as greateſt | 
among the; heroes of that peculiarly. called the 
heroic age; who, prompted: by a ſpirit fimilar 
to what many ages after animated the nor- 
chern and weſtern nations, devoted themſel ves : 
tos 2 toll. age "_— in the ſervice of man- 
kind 
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7 kind and the acquiſition of honeſt MEN oppo- SECT. . 
; ſing oppreſſors, and relieving the oppreſſed, — 4 
t wherever they were to be found, and bearing 2m 
. thus the ſword of univerſal juſtice, while' So- 4 
. vernments were yet too weak to wield it. 
. The hatred of Euryſtheus, which purſued | 4 
a Hercules through life, was continued, aſter his 1 
; death, to his children and friends. Compelled  ' ©® | 
: to quit Peloponneſus „ they found a generous Herod. Yz- 
N reception at Athens. The Argian monarch in- Je. . 
; i 
ö vaded Attica, but, in a battle with the Athe- 1. Mods C. 9. 1 
| nians, was defeated and ſlain. This event made neg 5 
P way for new honors and power to the family of . Ib *M 
„ Pelops. Atreus, ſon of that prince, and unele Auger. 1 
5 to Euryſtheus, had been intruſted by his nephew * 1. f 2 
1 W che — 2 of his Peloponneſian com 17 4 Pan If 
Y ; Sic. 
* 
1 „meer vindicibus pacatum viribus orbem, " 
: Qua latam Nereus. cærulus ambit humum. . : 
: Se tibi pax terræ, tibi ſe tuta æquora debent: 
Wand meritis Solis utramque domum. | bk 
” Ovid. Epiſt. Deian. Herr. 6 - 
. [a attempt to elicit hiſtory from the poetical traditions = 
18 concerning the Grecian Hercules, may be ſeen in Dr. Samuel 1 
7 Muſgrave's Diſſertation on Grecian Mythology. Remaining tef- 
5 timonies concerning the eaſtern heroes, whom the Greeks called IP N 
by the ſome name, are collected in Mr. Bryant's Syſtem of An- 2 9 


9 tient Mythology. It is truly obſerved by Dr. Muſgrave, that the 
4 name Heracles bears all appearance of being originally Grecian, | BY 8 
| formed by the fame analogy as Diocles, Athenocles, and other = 
Greek names. It is however well known that the Greeks conti A 
nually altered forein names, to accommodate them to their own n = 
pronunciation and to'the inflexions of their language : | * ; 
they tranſlated them; and ſometimes, by a leſs violent-c * 4 
by the tranſpoſition or alteration of a letter or two, reduced them 1 
to bear intirely a Grecian appearance, with a meaning however - . 1- 
N totallydifferent from the original. Mr. DIY has — 
— e all . Si | 
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nion 


ene 6 Ane e e On the 
on, death of Euryſtheus, Atreus aſſumed the fove- 
xeinty; the greatneſs of his connections, and 
N the popularity of his character ( ſuch is the opi- 
x 4 nion which Thucydides profeſſes) precluding 
Duab. 1. competition. The claims of the Perſeid and 
ind. 3% Pelopid families, thus by right or violence, uni- 
3 ted in the houſe of Pelops, extended over all or 
. r 333, nearly all Peloponneſus. Eleia had been inhe- 
3 rited from CEnomaiis. Laconia, including, ac- 
Kl. . cording to Strabo, great part of Meſſenia, "8 
1 8 Uiad. occupied by the colonics from Phrygia and 
We, Theſſaly which had followed the fortune pf Pe. 
nn +| lops. Achaia, then called Zgialos, AEgia- 
Homer. leia, with Corinth, was of the particular domain 
V. 185. & of Mycenæ. Still ſeveral cities of Peloponne- 
2. 1 ſus had each its chief, preſiding over its muni- 
fe. v. 26. cipal government; and the degree of dependance 
v. . of theſe upon the paramount ſoverein, was lit- 
e ge tle exactly defined by either compact or cuſtom: 
Iocr. Fa. but the ſuperiority of the head of the houſe of 
= mw p. Pelops in rank, and his claim to military com- 
B. C. mand, appear to have been undiſputed. Under 
. ve" theſe advantageous circumſtances the Argian 
ſcepter devolved to Agamemnon, ſon or grand- 
ſon of Atreus; for the ſucceſſion is variouſly re- 


RE.” Tradition i Is, boweyet uniform con- 
- | 1 eee 


| e hee — * 
Mercury to Pelops, was given by him to Atreus, — 


death left ĩt to Thyeſtes, who bequeathed it, with the ſoverei 
of all Argos and many ilands, to Agamemnon (1). He mentio 
nothing of the murder of Chryſippus, eldeſt fon of Pelops, by 
e nor of thoſe horrors of * 


* ” 
, 


nas ow = a oat rr rivw 0 © =o =. 
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erer of errren 2 5 
cerning a eircumſtamee ef more Aiſtorica? Tr. 
e an aceeſſion of fortune, which bronght * 
all the ſbuthern part of Peloponneſus under the 
dominion of Agamem non 
The city of LAcrb lten, otherwiſe called 
SANTA, was founded at 2 period beyond'cer= 
tit memorials; It appears from Homer to 
have been among the moſt confiderable of the 
remote ages, but is little ænown for any remark- 
able pe es or events till the reign of Tyn- 
dareus, whoſe wife, the poetical Leda, was mo- 
ther of the celebrated brothers Caſtor and Poly- 
deuces, or, as'the Romans abbreviated the name, 
Pollux, and the till more celebrated ſiſters 
Clytemneſtra and Helen. The brothers, after- 
ward for their heroic deeds deified and number- 
ed among the ſigns of the zodiac, died in early 
de manhood,” The ſiſters were married, Clytem- 
2 neſtra to een, and Helen to his brother 


Au 4 e's 
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of the 3 brothers, which 10 after-ages filed the dees of 
. the tragic poets, and found place even in the narration. of grave 
biftorians. The flight of Atreus from his father's refidence on 

er WH account of the death of Chryfippus, is indeed mentioned by Thu- | 
cydides (2), but nothing further. The Schgliaſt on Homer (3) re- 
ports, that Atreus, dying, bequeathed his kingdom to his brother 6 
Thyeſtes, on condition that he ſhould reſign it to Agathemnon, ſon of 
Atreus, on his attaining manhood, and that Thyeſtes faithfully exe-- 
cuted the truſt. Æſchylus, Strabo, and Pauſariias agree with the 
Scholiaſt (4) in calling Agameranon and Menelaiis ſons of Atreus.. 
Others (5) have ſuppoſed them his grandſons by his ſon Pleiſt- 
henes, who died young. The general notoriety only, it ſhould 
ſeem, of the parentage of Agamemnon in Homer's age could oe · 
caſion his neglect to particularize it, when he has © carefully re- 
corded the pedigrees of many inferior perſonages. 

(i) Uiad: 1. 8. L. 103. (3) Thucyd. I. f. e. 9. (3) Thad. J. 2. % 107 
(4) che, _ Agamem: Strab, 1. 8. P. 37, Paulan. . 
(s) blem. Alex. in Strom. 
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| CHAP. Menelaii 1 Thus, by inheritance b theſe 


ing, in its courſe along the plain, many ſmaller 
ſtreams and the overflowings of two confidera- 


| ** . forces its * into the fea, en 


wy Princeſſes, a large and valuable domain accrued 
to the houſe of Pelops. The command of La- 
cedæmon was given to Menelaüs. But the 
time to which we now approach being diſtin- 
guiſhed by that very celebrated event the Trojan 
war, one of the great epochs of Grecian hiſtory, 
it ill be neceſſary, before we proceed farther 
in the account of Peloponneſus, to take ſuch a 
view, as remaining memorials will inable . 


* . 


8 uh of the reſt of Greece. abb 
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r SECTION in. 


of the mh 3 of ov oo the ear 
lie Accounts to the Trojan Mar. Theſſaly: 
Tempe Deucalion's Flood: Centaurs: Jaſon: : 
F _ Argonautic Expedition. Bæotia: Flood f Opypes : 


Thebes. Stolia. Attica: Cecrops : Atbent : 
© #Egens: Theſeus : Ariadne. Improvement of 


- the Athenian Government by Tbeſeus: The EY 
nians the firſt civilized Tu of Greece.” 8 


7 2 


of the provinces without the penile; Is 


two whoſe fruitfulneſs moſtly. attracted the at- 


tention of emigrants, were' Turssalx and Boro- 
TIA; and theſe were under very peculiar natu- 
ral circumſtances. Through the aide in! 2 
former runs the river Peneius, which, r 


the 


8 *& "4 
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ne eee the ben SRCT.. 
tains Olympus and Offa. - A country thus won 
* bounding» with waters, and incloſed by moun-g-g- 
tains, could not but be ſubject to. inundations. 
Herodotus, ——ůĩ ů BOY | 
occaſions, Strabo has not diſdained to follow, re- . _ 
lates a tradition that Theſſaly was originally one Strab. 1. | 
vaſtlake,withour. viſible outlet; till an-earths © * 4%. 
quake, rending Olympus from Offa, formed - 

the valley of Tempe. Still, however, the fre- 
quency'of ſmaller floods appears to have coõpe- 185 

rated with that fruitfulneſs of ſoil, which invi- 
ted rapine, in making Theſſaly yet more ſubject 
to revolutions in its population than any other 
Grecian' province; and hence perhaps Homer 
was the better inabled to attribute to his hero | 
12 Achilles, the principal chieftain of thoſe parts — 
„cat the time of the Trojan war, the honor of Ne 

1 having a goddeſs for his mother, and for his fa- Schol ad 
7 ther a mortal indeed, but only ſecond? in deſcent OE. 
of from Jupiter. | 
4 
| 
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TazssALy was, 13 unleſs we ſhould 

except Crete, the oldeſt object of poetical ſtory y 
? and popular tradition of any part of Greece; . 
ne und, had we means of inveſtigation, were per- . 7 
5 haps the worthieſt of hiſtorical curioſity. We 3 1 
-_ read of kings there, who extended their domi- 
* nion ſouthward as far as the Corinthian iſthmus, © + 

and ho left monuments of their wiſdom that == 
4 ſuryiyed almoſt all memory of their power. Play Me-" 
Y Theſe will require our future notice. Theflaly A Eta & 2 
L wa always famous for its horſes, and for the turn To I 2 
th of 1 its people to hoxſemanſhip ; which the ſtory _ 
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| cin r. eee ee hk co have 
8 DS bean/ear{ier 'known there than elſewhere ian 
Der. Greece: Whether thoſe poetical peaple were 
native Theſſalians, or forein invaders who der 
ted in Theſſaly; the traditionary character uf 
mthe centaur Chiron ſeems to amply that they 


2 were a people ſuperior in acquixements to the 
ſouthern ne cheir 5 In Theſſaly 
' Da $4 x. if 1 14 . * 9 5 eo "1 HUT als 
<3 $43 Fe Ms I. Aux 581 


3 . or » 
A 0 to have been at a loſs what to think of the Centaurs. Strabo 
is them d 73 K (x), amode of expreſſion implying his 
uncertainty about them, while he gives them an epithet for which 
no reaſon appears. Heſiod (a) and Homer never ſpeak of ithem 
As a ſavage race, and ſeem. to have known nathing of their, 
form,; which, if not an Egyptian invention, has been found out y 
_ the ingenuity of later ages. The ſcholiaſt on. Homer indeed fays 
_/_ ..»; that,where Neſivr, in the firſt book of the Iliad? (3), [peaks.of 
©.» Mountain beaſts deſtroyed by, Theſeus, he weans the Centauss: 
+2 7 but this interpretation ſeems violently far-fetched, and as unwar- 
nuntable as nnnecefſary, while the meaning of the words in their 
5 common acceptation is obvious, and perſettly. conſonant to every 
| account of the ſtate of things in that age. Nor does, the Schaliaſt 
ſeem petter founded in ſuppoſing that the Centaurs are intended. 
in the ſecond book of the Hiad (4), under the deſcription bf hairy 
wild hbeaſts of maunt Pelion. In the Odyſſee (g) werfind: the cen- 
taur Eurytion, whoſe. very name imports a reſpectable chargQter, 
mentioned with the honorable epithet &yaxav7ds, not likely to be 
given to one of a tribe fit to be deſcribed by the groſs appellariani 
of; mountain-beaſts and hairy ſavages. He ibehaved ill indeed; 
but it was in great company.; and it is expreſsly. mentioned as. a 
* ' extraordinary circumſtance, the conſequence of accidental drunk- 
enneſs. The tory indeed ſeems to be intended by the poet as an 
inſtance that perſons of higheſt rank and maſt reſpectable charac- 
tex, if they yield to intemperance, reduce themſelves, for the ting; 
tqa level with the loweſt and moſt profligate, ang ara hable to ſuf. 
ſer accordingly. Pindar in his zd, 4th,” ant gth Pythian Odes, 
ad Nemean, deſcribes. the Centaur Chiron as a maſt pabadox- 
vat, which yet, in the fourth Pytbieg, he has defined ip 
yy words, Nara a godlike wild beaſt, But even in, Xeno- 
| phon 
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Hire dr ne =” 
Uto, ar the port of Loleus, we are told, was SHOW 
made the firft ſucceſsful attempt to build a ip 2 
of fixe ſuperior to what had before been known; 
und from thence failed the celebrated expedition 
df the Argonauts. Tho we do not believe 
all «the romantic, and ſtill leſs the impoſſible 
tales, which poets, and even ſome grave hiſto 
rians, have told of thofe famous adventurers; © 
tho we are aware of the mixture of eaſtern 
tradition with early Grecian hiſtory, of the un-: 
avoidable confuſion of chronology through'a 
long courſe of oral delivery, and of che blending 
of events of diftant countries and different ages, 

yet it ſeems unreaſonable to diſcredit intirely 

the Argonautic expedition; which on the au- 
thority of antient writers, and with perfect con- Pind. 
ſonance to probability and the character of the Nat. f. 
times, may be fairly related thus. Jaſon, a fal. 
young man of high birth, high ſpirit, and ſu- 42. C. 2. 
perior bodily accompliſhments, circumftances _ 
which excited a jealouſy that made his ſituation 
uneaſy at home, was ambitious of conducting a 
pirating expedition, then an honorable under-- 
taking, to a greater diſtance than any had ven- 

tured before him. With the aſſiſtance of the 
wealth and power of his uncle, who was prince _ _ 
of the diſtrict, and of the Kill . a Phenician | 


17 — 


His Ga, Lal, eek Centaur did not. of itſelf 
diſcriminate-the imaginary animal half- man and half-horſe; for 
that author; wanting to particularize ſuch animals, never calls them 
ſimply Centaurs,'but any esd nn nnn. Ss, 
Cyropad.- b. 4. * a 

(i) Strab. I.. p. 409 en. . 4 60 . 
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— Martiope® ate... 
ſcek levy in the adjoining hilly provinte-of 
Atticu. The flood of Dencalion was a calamity 
of thi ſame kind in Theflily, or, according to 

A; —ů—ůů ů —-— Arc. 0 
Dod and-the river Achelous. — og.s , 


ſame fun might produce 1 
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HISTORY: or GREECE: | 


ce ol a ſubterranean opening. 
— Cephiſus, and — of che lake Co- 
Pi, formerly deſtitute of any; known vent, 
were diſcharged into the ſea. Na gat ↄf Greece 

was more fruitful in matter ſur ſabhla and poetry 
than Thebggo®t Theft of Cad mus birnſelf, 
of Serie; Bacchus, Antiope, Zethus,Amphion, 

—_ Amiphittyon; Alemena, Hercules“ Lays Ja- 
1 Eteocles, Polynices may he red 
with pleaſure and advantage in the;works bf the 
Greale and Latin poets; but ſcarcelycelfewhere. 
From thaſe: ſtories, how een, e may ic¹lecl 
that Thebes: was, in that: remote age, ne afithe 


B. C. moſt flouriſhing and powerful c ĩties of Greece! 


928. N. The war which it ſuſtained again: theo ſtven 
— chiefa, authenticated to us by Hefiadiand Ho- 
& Di. 1.1. mer und made illuſtrious hy the tragedy of 


V. 160. II. 


1.4. v. 357. Æſchylus, and the epic paem of Statiua iatthe 


Pe 2 5 firſt inſtance of a league among Grecian prihces, 
11 and of anything approaching to'regular: wan; 
1 The Exrorlaxs were, in theſe canyttimes, 


not inferior to their neighhours, in civillzation, 
or in conſequence among the Greeianptaple. 
1 — 
e eee Hemer ad werter im 
La ngly marked/by-that-powens whichdbe 
Kngularly poſſeſſed of expnoſſing the mcaꝑiſt 
8 ſimpleſt tms nn the aataſtgahẽ 

of the family of Eneus, king of the country, 
0 0 a ſtory well knew amg his caterapers- 


ene ood te eee, bibi ohe 
" cx 5 neee oil, 10 

Nan hasen, ne brd ae 
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tiew Cee ey 
at-rha-ſiege vf ry reprufentad, novionly wo 
ab n lendevofigentral- merit} bur for Ris ele- II. I. 18. 
— —— E 
great inſerio ru in the comparative progreſa of 
1 The poculiar I dangess of their 
ſeas)-pſpdciallyvF the paſſage fromthe/eaft round Strab. 1. 
the capes of:Peloponneſus, very muck enclud- Wood on 
| ed em fro he Gbmmmerbe df, the Abbe wivi- e. 
" lized nation N 3 
nor of partaking a0 e Trajuat iber l 
ſome eunturies after that event, theſe: weſtern 
provincks had little eommunication with the 
reſt of O rtece. Phocis, Doris, and Loeris, are 
alſb without objects of hiſtory; but Attica; were 
it only or its ſubſequent rn . 5 
ſome notice of its earty traditions 
s, i © Oorotr has ———— 
3g firſt king of ATTIC 7and<chronblogers have Blair's 
8, undertaken-otenitorfix:the time of hid reign. It Tables, | 
n, is fer ibyifomerabove/two hundred c andi by che nol. Ta- 
. moſt moderaten hundred and fiſty year before the N r 
s, nei dvem and even before the next name of a Sara e | 
1⁰ mani retorded iwiAttic hiſtoryl But are have Sw RE! 
he I noiafſurance thaveventiie name o @giiges was Praun. 
dſt known dithe:dldex:Grecianaarthors .. 
be . * be: gathered:from the ttadit ions con- 
ry, d ain 0 gain ann) to hast 275 16 
- ene ene e eben by Nefbdh Homer, 
Fl Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, Ariſtotle, or even Strabo ; toall | 
10 of whom apparently, be muſt have occurred as an object of nd nen 
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CHAPa terung. —— purved : hy later 
—_ wtiters!| bObeſt/authority, nit isthdf, ab fore pe- 
"AT riod RO faribeyonds cn ten hiſtury for ar 
19985 ealculationbof rh Mate, a floodg deſolaeiiigrihe 


| A eee many of ehe inhabitants td eſtabliſh tem- 


Fleulia, V hich had been overwhelmed-by arde- 


richo fields of Bteotia Oveff whichgheOeighed, 


ſelves in the adjoining country of Attica f hilly, 


a _ roeky; anch little fruitful q yet preferuble r / the 
wmountainous tracts every other vn furroumting 
tbir former dettlements. Hout Strabo and F au- 


ſanias ment ion a tradition, that aritientlyithere 
had beem towng/ in Bœotia called theils and 


lauge, But lin the very early ages we find the 
ſame names gi ven to various places; aften wiqely 


diſtant / a cincurnſtance probably owing to the 


frequency and extent of migration, While the 
variety of language qver ther world was little. 
Thus; beſide: the Bœotian Thebes and (the aſt 


capital fi Upper Egypt) there were towns of 
the ſame: name in Pamphyliab in Myſia; and in | 


PTPaheſfalyonther name of : Lariſſa was yt more 
Strab. 1. 


common through Greece and A ſia Minarz and, 
beſide the argos in Pelopanneſus/ ther was an 


Argds in Theſſaly, another in M car haniag and a 


faurthilin Italy Straho) ſaytothat œntia Was 


andientiy ane . /Ogygin#/ito From the time of 

LBS ei H - 091A to ters 2 «| Euripides 
in eee aids to. mog bas sii 
2 W 2 
It is Nu 01 prob. ene 151 We 


Go the oriental manner of expreſſion, by which a name in a 
by 'o ſignified a people, as Iſrael often meant the whole 


cended from the patriarch Iſrael, may have led to much 25 
c fun in Grecian tradition. The: name Cecrops, Cranaus, Cad- 
3 35 mus, 
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Euripides at leaſt to that of Pauſanias, one of Bir! EY 
the gates of Thebes in Bueotia was called the . "$8 
Ogygian gatꝭ antSophocles calls the city Ogy- Paulan. l. 
— bt ehe early Mſchylus gives the | 
to Ihebes on tit Nileþ'whetiee ©: 
1 that Egypt ws its origin Aieiyl. 
coulntryroiανον οονο wii wiphererdt eme n] Ferſ. v. Soc! 
With Ogyges however ever rumoruf evihcs 
imiAztica ceaſfesy till Cecrops became prinde of 
the province; eatliig thitherpwodrdingtoithe B. C. 
moſt recei vet and probable acoountsq ac, To 5 
from-Egypt. Ncrording to every account, h . 
found theſnatives a wild and ignorant people: 4 
cittumſtante, howe ber; far from adverſe to is 
| purpofe of forming; aiſertlement2 | The country | 
| ao, ci not offering ahe moſt alluring proſpect 
toſ the uulgar covetouſneſs of che age, wus yet, 
| tolche more informed and penetruting eye, far 
fromomuninviting o lOn the verge of à plain, 
f iatereÞdyTwo ſmall ſtreams, a ha ven preſent- 
' ed firſelf;/cdrmodious for the veſſels of the 
> time Between he ſtreams; near (their! juncꝰ 
x ting and about /three miles frbrnoche ſhore; a 
! rockgrrifing! nearly: perpendicular on ull — 
a katirevery advantage for a fortiflecbpbſti Pred 
8 
f 
'$ 


exfely:thistinioniof oiroumſtances was what the 
darlyt Greeks moſt Ueſired for thb fituatiom of ru 
cityyici Suh was that of Argos, with its citadel = 
Lo and port of Wang Nepr- witk 
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HAP- and many; others; and Edinborough, winh its 
re! eaſtle=rock and its port of Leith, affords à per- 


fect oxempliſication of it. Mountains, but not 
of that formidable height common through 


Fo 2 Greece, at ſome diſtance ſurrounded the plain; 
Which, tho nat of the firſt fertility; appeared 
yet not adverſe to cultivation. Ceerops ocdu- 


pied the rock, and, how far by force, how far 
by perſuaſion, we are not informed, he extended 


huis dominion over the whale» tract afterward 


called Attica. He divided this territory into 
twelve diſtricts, with a principal town, or ra- 
ther perhaps village, in each, where he cauſed 
juſtice to be adminiſtered according to ſome ſa. 
lutary laws which he eſtabliſhed; and he taught 
his ſubjects a more regular and effectual mode 
of defence againſt the ibcurſions of the B 
tians, their only neighbours, from which even 
their poverty did not exempt them; for in all 
times neighbour and enemy have, in the lan 
guage of politics, been nearly ſynonymous. The 
| fortreſs, which he made his-refidenice; was fron 
his own name called Cecropia, F du 
liarly recommended to the. patronage. 525 
Egyptian goddeſs, whom the Greolæs worth 

ped by the name of Athena, and the Taeter 

Minerva. Many, induced by the neighbour- 
hood of the port, and expecting ſecurity both 

from the fortreſs and from its tutklary Gelty, 
erected their habitations around the font gf, t 
rock ; and thus aroſe early a:confiderable-tawn 
which, from the name of the goddeſs, was cal- 
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led Athenai, or, as we after the; French hade SECT 


8 Arz 40 2 Hg Nene —_— 


This account of the rife of Athens, and of 


the deigin of its government, tho poſſibly a vit- 
lage, and even a fortreſs, may have exiſted there 
before Cecrops, is ſupported by a more general 
concurrence of traditionary teſtimony; and more 


complete conſonancy to che reſt of hiſtory, than 


is A The fub- 
11 vs +457 314 e 4 1443 T3GTS! id $f. * * * 


1 . 4 1 > 4 W443 HE * N $i” 1 174. * 1 „ ii 


2 In an ingeni niqus diſſertation on Grecian thology, by Dr. 
Mu it 


ſgrave, it has been endeavoured to probe that crops was 
n\ native Greek, and that the religion of Athens was not derived 
from Egypt: Other works, however, of deeper inquiry, ahun- 
dantly. ſ upport, the the contrary e particular Blackwell's 
Life of Homer, Monboddo Language, Bryamt's Ahtient My- 
thology (1), Pownall on the Study of Antiquities, and Recherches 
„ mt re Progrès des Arts de la Grece, That the 
nians, w re a mixed le, we learn not only from many 
DIP 14 of Herodotus, ſc y ts be queſtioned, "but alſo from 
Aae of Thucydides, which muſt be eſteemed un- 
late, The early cammunication between Greece and 
Egypt is alſo eſtabliſhed beyond « contradiction ; and that this in- 
tercourſe operated powerfully u upon "Grecian ra is not rea- 
ſonably to yup doubted. Herodotus exprefsly' mentions hot only 
the belief of gods, but the practice of religions ceremonies impor- 
ted from Egypt into Greece, and in his time performed in the 
fame manner ini both countries (25. e may ly conceive At- 
tic vanity, in later times, hurt by the idez that-the" founder: or 
Athens was an Egyptian, and that even, their e 
whom thy \thenians were fond of eſteeming 
tectreſs, s borrowed. ' Beth facts mitt Fin r ee 
Autochthones, which, in the decline of their glory, comparing 
themſelves-with the numerous & recian ſtates of later fame, and 
colonies of known date, the flattery of their orators taught them 


vainly-toafliime. But Thucydides, if he had any reſpect for that 
title, had certainly. no faith in it; and when Herodotus, Plato, 


Straboz and Diodorus, who all travelled into Egypt purpoſely to 
inform themſelves upon ſuch ſubjects, agree in repreſenting the 
(1) See particularly vol. I. p. 133. (2) Herod, I. 8. c. 171. 
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Strab. 1. / bagotifiſtegcies pPmePlatarchigitey n ſtrung pic- 
56 N tur of the umcurtaintiet and vaidsimbichi oc- 


_ curred tH,ẽ]＋ In-actempring wforrma-hiſtory 
_fromothbau zfwA3ogrographers; he alaysy in 
{<theouterpartegf theirmaps> diſtinguiſh thoſe 
$:eovmeies Duhieh lie cbeynndinheir ck nm lege 
ich ſuchnhewtarks-as bheſe, All hereris dy and 
deſert ſamd. or marth dabkejied with perpetual 


fog, lor Bcyahian gold or froa bn ea i To af the 


© earlieſt hiſtor ane map ay, „ullkhere ia mon- 
ſtrous and tragical land iooccuprtd / on by 


poets andi fabuliſts: hol fichis apologyqvas ne- 
ceſſary, even from Plutarch, for ſual an ac- 


cCount as could in his time be: cullhctocb oi the 


life of Theſeus; none can no berwanviing for 


orxtitting all diſquiſition concerning the:four or 
even kings, for even their qunmnbar is nobaſcer- 


tained, whorcare ſaid to have governed: Attica 
frum \Cerebps t iAEgeus; father of that hero. 


r bent ofahmphictyon inderd u hůIe h e 


_ weifidinitheeliſt;, excites a ca ſonuble ouribſity: 
but as it is not in his government of Athens 


thavhe'@parricularty an: object of iſtaryi ar- 


r theportiention uf him nay | 6courr:mone»adyan- 


; tagepuſly hegeafter;( 5 15gnol on 219% 2q010- 
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ing — printtbtwe — In 

bo Tlnad ydidesʒ / thas Avticaowanthe province of Thucyd. 
Gotbceammbiow papnajation-fint hename ſettled, 
and vhene alle carbitaprogreſs was made toward 


biaabοα. i Beingnntari peninſular, out laß 
aut of hei f- vinigtants and wandering . 


frechootersibg land- and its ahh foil. ſupport- 


525 


bn — tafforded ſmalb tamꝑtat ion to ei- 
cheno The produoctoſ tillage N af leſs eaſy 


mn val andlithe gains of 25pmmerce were ſe- 
cure Hhi fortifibations.::2Attitas therefore 
grew populous, not lonly through. the ſafety 
whieis the:mativesthus enjoyed; but by a con- 
fue nachof ſtnanger from othen partscof Greece: 


- for chenseither fonein invaſion gr inteſtine broil 


occatibnet} angwhero the nedeſſityj uf emigra- 


tion stic principal people commonly geſurted to 


Athensþas the nby place dfipermanentſccurity, 


andrivhetr fhrangers Of character, able: by their 


acattivarithejp-Iigenutty; to ſupport themſelves Thugs. 
amdidancofit cihotormumnity; wik-caiyiadimir- S. 


adit. the paividege/of; citizens. on ei i 2£ 
-1:Byrzadpofiularipdcinorceifod; bins fipnple furms 


ofighvernman:ane jycifprudence oftabliſhed by Thucya. 


Cecrops were no longer equal>tt>thkedr "finrpoſe 


I. a. e. 15 
Tliad. I. 2. 


Civil wars aroſe: the country was invaded by % gr. 
feng i Rrechtheuag called by later authors Erich- nath _ 


5 dn an" by" ThE” poets [ited Son of the 
Earth, acqui ulrsd the” T6I&feinty,, bringing, ac- 
only o 9 295 not N ns. reports, a ſe- 
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c colony from Egypt . Eumolpus, with 
a body of Thracians, about the ſame time eſtab- 
liſhed himſelf in Eleuſis. When, a generation 
or two later, Ægeus, cotemporary with Minos, 
ſucceeded his father Pandion in the throne, the 
country ſeems to have been well peopled, but 
the government ill conſtituted and weak. Con- 


Panfan, 1. cerning this prince, however, and his immediate- 


.* 


ſucceſſor, tradition is more ample; and, tho a- 


1 N. bundantly mixed with fable, yet in many in- 


B. ſtances apparently more authentic than concern- 
ing any other perſons of their remote age. Plu- 
tarch has thought à hiſtory of Theſeus, ſon of 
Egeus, not unfit to hold a place among his pa- 
rallel lives of the great men of Grete and 
unde ; and we Aan his account warranted;-in 


FN , 2g? OE Lo 349507 7. 


28 It is clear, as Sir Iſaac ee 
deſeribes (1) under the name of Erechtheus, the I ene 

whom the chronologers, and even Pauſanias, would diſti 5 
from Erechtheus by the name of Erichthomus. The nannte of 
Erichthonius, as an Athenian, is mentioned by Plato (a) 3, hut 
with no more authority for inſerting it in the li 

kings, than the name of Raunen which ag 5 5 
paffage. On the contrary; as Newton has falther jally dr 


(3), Plato himſelf has called _ priciee * 


writers call Erichthonius. Nor is a n 
nown 


...__ cond Cecrops and the ſecond Pandion eing 


0 5 
Grecian writers, or een t6 Hd Pompeius, ir e 
his epitomizer (4. Iſderates ſays that Erichthonigs, 
Vulcan and the Earth ſucceeded Cecropy, he di Mi 17 
male iſſue (5), and tho Pauſanias t ought he had diſcove 
authority for them, yet the very männer in which He. 
the ſucceſſion of Athenian kings ſhows thit be, 


before little known, and neigh 11 13 in a very late agr. 
de inveſtigate. «Hg 


(1) Iliad. I. . v. 547. 65 Critias, p- 110. t. A ed. $erran, (3) 
' Chronol, | 5. 144. (4) Jaſtin. l. * c. 6. (5) Iſocr. Panathen. p. $10. 
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many points, by ſtrong ce rreſponding teſti- SECT: 
mony from other antient authors öf various . 


ages. The period al ſo is ſd i important in the 
annals of Attica; and the accounts remaining 
altogether go ſo far to illuſtrate tlie manners 
and circumſtances of the times, that it may be 
proper to allow them ſome ſcope in narration. 
Egeus, king of Athens, tho an able and ſpi- 
rited prince, yet, in the divided and diſorderly 
ſtate of his country, with difficulty maintained 
his ſituation. When paſt the prime of life he 2 
had the misfortune to remain childleſs; tho 
twice married; and a faction headed by his 
apparent heirs, the numerous ſons of Pallas 
his younger brother, gave him unceaſing diſ- 
turbance. Thus urged he went to Delphi to 
implore information from the oracle how the 
bleſfing of children might be obtained. Re- 
ceiving an anſwer which, like moſt of the ora- 
cular reſponſes, was unintelligible “, his next 
concern” was to find ſome 'petſon capable of 
explaining to him the will of the deity thus 
myſteriouſly declared· Among the many eſta- 
bliſhments which Pelops had procured for his 
ſamily throughout Peloponneſus, was the ſmall 
town and territory of - Trœzen, on the coaſt 
oppoſite to Athens, Which he put under the 
government of his ſon Pittheus. To chis prince 
Egeus applied. He was not only in his own 
age eminent for wiſdom, but his reputation 
ſewaincd even in the moſt flouriſhing period 
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er. of Grecian philoſophy; yet ſo little was he ti 
M uperion ta the idicvlouao andboſtem dateſtable il ſe 

| _ Typesftinancgh his hu that; An conſequence ¶ b 

of {ome fancied meaning in thel ntacleinmhich if p 
cven-$hn-ſuperſtivious, Pltarch ottuifedtes/him-. | u 
elfe unable go comprehend I he. introduced this If te 
en Aanghtcr: Athrato can illicit cbrmerce 
. Agens. rs offt 1b 03 bemof 
Zudin.- l. Bęfprgę Cecraps if we may believe: tradition: 
voeryngenerally reeeived lin the: pdlithed) ages, 
che gecpls; of Attiea were #i:knowhtgolahd 
cqvalizatiom below the: wildeſt vage idiſco- 
vered vin. anodern times. he moſt inechfiary 

a ff ang ;the moſt indi ſpenſable regyldtions! of 
ſoqietys qvęre unknowm t them n Marriage 

was integduced by Cecreps: the culturct of 
corntgis Haid to have been auf: Aatęriiſclate. 

Bus; the aolonies fromeERIPtI Bheniciay and 

Is Thrace; quickly: made, the ttieani a nee 

plę- — period far heyond connect gd ch iſtory 

we find, al the primeipab oriental dens and 
maximb f vos ietyſ firmly aſtabliſnedu sam 
them. ba Mariae was held: Lis eitüfterut ter 
virgigig; yſterious; ; tafideli6y;40a 
wife deeply diſgraceful ; but coneubinage for 
thebuſband-as- lawful as it was Comme; Baf- 


a e 1 


bie been 
unknown. . A. i — 
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he time of his: viſit o Picchinis} and mAfriage SECT: 


by mor partys thru, however, proved ſnlörtly 
preghanty wkile the affairs of Attica, in the 
utmoſt: confuſion, required the immediate re- 

tarh fo Rgeus. His departure from Frozen plutarch. 
ce is murked>by an action which; to perſons ac Ang, 
cuſtomed to confider modern manners only, 3 27. 
ne max appear unfft to be related but in à fable, 

„ yes ſi ubnſonant to the manners of the times, 

ad and ſo characteriſtical of them, as to demand 

ue nhicof the hiſtorian. He led thra to a 


Os 

ry Wl fequbſtered ſpot, where was a ſmall cavity in a 
of WW reoknoiDeppfſiting there hunting-kniſe * and 
ge a pr offffandals; he covered them with a mar- 
of ble fragment of enormous weight; and then 
er addreſſing. Mthra, If,” faid he, the child 
ad nent ſhould prove a boy; let the re- 
„worauf this fone be one day the proof of 
ry taiſtrengttöt when he can effect it; ſend him 
nd © with2thetokens undernratrh to Athens. 
»s MU FPitcheubp hell Knowing the genlus and the 
e degris oflinformation of His ſubjects und fel- 
IA 
or 


lowtbuathafhficn, - tres og not tod groſs an 
2 40 S 


10t 9g8nidu2no bub - qr oy 
Ahe, cher boroig age ſally. carried two weapons SY 


t * * 
MP e de dale K bay Ty Wh — 
be ber W latte brbad- fd ß; 
————— ; 4nd: uſet fbr the purpoſe of 
ually and a Weapon. Plutarch, who is not always ſo- 

0 = t accuracy, in deſcribing the depoſiting of the wea- 

| pon_by gen calls it. the Niphos : the" ſtory w ch he aſter- 
ward dus ucel the neceſſity that it ſhould berome the Ma- 
ub art. Por authority for the diſinction Homer's Iliad may be 
M_l K.. 3. v. 271. b. 11. v. 143. * 19. v. 23814. 
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CHAF- impoſition to report that his daughter was 


pregnant by the god Roſeidon, or, av we uſually 
call him, with the-Latins;i Neptune, he tute- 


lary deity of the Trœzenians. A ſurlilat-ex- 


nedient ſeoms indeed to have hee often ſuc- 


5 ceſsfully uſed to cover the diſgrace which, 
even in thoſe days, »woulkd:: otharwiſe t uttend 


ſuch irregular amours in a lady of high rank, 


tho women of lower degree appear cui have 
derived no diſhonor from iconcubinage! with 


their ſuperiors. Theſeus was the produce” of 


the ſingular connection of Ætbra with Rpeus. 
He was carefully educated under the inſpection 


of his grandfather, and gave early proofs of 


uncommon vigor both of body and mind. 


When he had attained manhood, his mother, 
in purſuance. of the injunction of geus, un- 
folding to him the reality of his parentage, 
conducted him to the rock vhere hip/futher's 


tokens were depoſited: He removed the ſtone 


which covered them, with a facility ſufficiently 
indicating that ſuperioribodilyoſtrengthy ſo ne- 
ceſſary, in thoſe days, toi ſuppbrto tlie preten- 
Hons of high birth; and, thus inesuraged, ſhe 
recommended to him to carry cem to ge; 
at Athens. This propoſab perfectly quiteũ the 
temper. and inclination of Theſeus; but when 
he was farther adyiſed to go by ſeaꝶ on account: 


of the ſhortneſs and ſafety of the paſſage, pi- 


racy being about this time ſuppreſſed by the 
naval power of Minos king of Crete, he poſi. 
Hay refuſed.” 1 oy DU — 1 25 5 

The journey 1 he. was . 5" more. "than four 
| D $f ann times 
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times longer, and highly dangerous, That age, Ir. 
ſays Plutareb, produced men of extraordinary 


dexterity, of extreme ſwiftneſs, of unwearied 
ſtrength 31 wh uſed! thoſe natural advantages 

fort no: good purpoſe, but placed their injoy= 
ment. in the commiſſion of inſult, outrage, and 

crueltyn eſteeming the commendations be- 

ſta med upon modeſty, righteouſneſs, juſtice, 
and benevolence, as Proceeding from fear to 
injuren or dread of receiving injury, and little 
becoming the powerful and the bold: Strange 
as theſe principles may appear; we find them 


reposted by Plato as not obſolete in his time, Plat. te 


but om dhe contrary held by many, and even 
maintained im diſputation. The picture indeed i 
ſcems:that of all countries, where; with a com- 
petengy: of. inhabitants, a regular and vigorous 
government is wanting. Five centuries ago, 
it wayld baue ſuited England, France, and all 
weſterd Europe. It agrees ſo perfectly with all 
the adcounts remaining of early Greece, and 
particularly thoſe of Homer, whoſe teſtimony 
is unqueſtionable; and of Thucydidesythe moſt 
authoritative of any following writer, that we 
may hence conclude the poetical ſtories of the 
golden nage and the teign of Saturn, were not 
originally Grecian, but derived from the Eaſt . 
It remained fur the idle — of be ed and 

vqBfteq ads le yo ts. boy oc i ugurious 
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n Hefhod's brazen. 485 (8) 69 exaRtly. correſponds with Pla- 
tarch's account of the age of —_ that j _ evidently. 
deſcription of the ſame times 1 utif the my- 

TBI} on EW ER od _ ological 
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ed it Albiov. But later day, 

| — — of 


weſtern parts, the turbulence of barbariſm pro- 
duced conſequences remarkably fimilar to what 
had dern anciently experienced in Greece **. 
It is erer wu amen 
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fered- from the reſt of Europe, 'independency 


— was ardently. deſired by the common wralths, 


and they attained it. The age of Theſeus was 
the great era of thoſe heroes, to whom the 
knights errant of the Gothic kingdoms after. 
ward bore a'cloſe reſemblance. Hercules was 


his near relation. The actions of that extraor- 
dinary perſonage had been for ſome years the 


vn. ſubject of univerſal converſation, and were 


both an incentive and a direction to young 
Theſeus in the road to fame. After having 


deſtroyed the moſt powerful and atrocious free. 
booters throughout Greece, Hercules was, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, now gone into Aſia; and 


thoſe difturbers of civil order, whom his irre- 


aſtible might and ſevere juſtice had driven to 


it. conceal themſel ves, took advantage of his ab. 
ya, fence to renew their violenges. Being not ob- 
ſeure and vagabond thieves, but powerful 


chieftains, who openly defied law and govern- 


ment, the dangers to be expected from them 


were well known at Trœzen.  Thefeus, how. 
ever, perſevered in his reſolution to go by 
land: alledging that it would be ſhameful, if, 
while Hercules was traverſing land and ſeas. to 


repreſs the common diſturbers of mankind, he 


- ſhould avoid thoſe at his door; diſgrac ing his 


reputed” father by an ignominious flight over 


his own element, and carrying 10 bis real fa- 


ther, for tokens, a hloodleſs ' Weapon, and ſan- 

dals untrodden, inſtead of giving proofs of hi 
high birth by actions worthy of it. 

Thus determined, he 5 his er wit 

: what 
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what attendants we are not informed. Le had wa 
not, however, proceeded far, before he had == 
occaſion. to exerciſe his valor. Periphetes was | 
a chief of the -Epidaurian mountains, 88 ; 
for his robberies. Attacking Theſeus, he fell — 
by his hand. The Corinthian iſthmus was a 5 
ſpot particularly favorable to the purpoſe of 7 
freebgoters. Simmis, who had his ſtation there. | 
alſo attacked Theſeus, and was ſlain. - Ile 
neighbourhood of Crommyon, on the iſthmus 2 
was infeſted by a wild ſow of enormous ſize 
and uncommon fierceneſs; or, as ſome: have 0 

c- reported, by a female leader of robbers, whoſe 

nd Wl groſs manners procured her the appellation of 

te- fow- The name Phæa, attributed to her by 

to both, ſeems to favor the latter opinion. What- 

ib. ever the peſt was, Theſeus has the credit of 

zb. having delivercd the country from it. Pro- 

ceeding in his journey along the mountainous strab. l. 9. 


rn- I coaſt of the Saronic gulph, he ſtill found every Bid. l. 
em i faſtneſs occupied by men, who, like many of 2 6:. E 
dw. the old barons of the weſtern European king- ——cr 50 


by Wl doms, gave protection to their dependents, and eee 


if, diſturbance to all beſide within their reach, 3 
sto making. booty of whatever they could maſter. 
, he His valor, however, and his good fortune pro- 
r his cured him the advantage in every conteſt, and 
over carried. him ſafe through all dangers, tho he 
1 fa-M found nothing friendly till he arrived on the 
ſan- bank of the river Cephiſus, in the middle of 
f ni Attica. There he met ſome people of the coun- 

u, who faluted him in the uſual terms of 
with friendſhip to ſtrangers. Judging himfelf then 
what - | | 
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of the perils of his jonrney, he requeſted to 
ve 


the accuſtomed ceremony of purification 
from blood performed upon him, that he-might 
with propriety join in ſacrifices and other re- 
igious rites. The courteous Atticans readily 
complied, and afterward entertained him at 


their houſes: An arftient altar commemora- 


ting this meeting, and dedicated to Jupiter, 
with the epithet of Meilichius, the friendly or 


| | Kind, remained to the time of Pauſanias *. 


When Theſeus arrived at Athens, Migeus; 
already approaching dotage, was govern- 
ed by the Colchian princeſs Medeia, ſo fa- 


mous in poetry, who, in her flight from Co- 
rinth had prevailed on him to afford her pro- 


tection. At the inſtigation of that abandoned 
woman, Theſeus, as an illuſtrious but dange- 
tous ſtranger, was invited to a feaſt, where it 
was propoſed to poiſon him; but on drav 


1zed 


carve the meat before him, he was rf 
by Ægeus. The old king, embracing his ſon, 


a acknowleged him before the company, and 
ſummoning an aſſembly of the Len 5 pre- 
fented Theſeus as their prince. 
youth, the fame of whoſe exploits, ſo ſuited to 
acquire popularity in that age, had Already 


e heroic 


prepoſſeſſed the people in his favour, was re- 
ceived with warm tokens of general ſatisfac- 


tion. wut the party of the ſons of Das was 


98 Pauſanias travelled 8 chaos i thn nine Anto- 


ei he: matey as he; Reman OY Fn 
* | | 
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his hunting-knife, as it ſeems was uſual, to 
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powerful ; their diſappointment was equally. 7a 
great and unexpected ; and no hope remaining — 
to accompliſh their wiſhes by other means, 

they withdrew from the city, collected their 
adherents, and returned in arms. The tide of 
popular inclination, however, now ran ſo vio- 

lently toward Thefeus, that ſome even of their 
confidents were drawn away with it. A deſign 

which they had formed to ſurprize the city was 
diſcovered to their adverſaries ; part of their 

troops were in conſequence cut off; the reſt 
diſperſed, _ and the con. was r 

quelled. | 

J= Quiet being thus reſtored to Athens, The- 

0- Wl ſeus ſought every opportunity to increaſe the 

ed popularity he had acquired. Military fame 

e- vas the mean to which his active ſpirit chiefly. 

it WF inclined him; but, as the ſtate had now no f 
hg enemies, he exerciſed his valor in the deſtruc- 
to tion of wild beaſts, and added not a little to 4 
ed his reputation by delivering the country from 

N, I = ſavage bull, which had done great miſchief 

nd WW in the neighbourhood of Marathon. Report 1werat. 
re- ¶ vent, congenial to the ſuperſtition of the age, Helen. en- 
dic chat this furious animal was the miniſter of Diod 1.4. 
to WM yengeance of the god Neptune againſt the peo- 0 
dy ple of Attica. Theſeus took him alive, and Thef. 


wy OO ne We 


ac- Wcity, ſacrificed him to Minerva 2 7 theſe - 


ow Diodorus ſays, to Apollo, and be i is followed by Plutarch. 
nto- lt is of little conſequence upon this occaſion ; only it may be ob- 
year ¶ Erved that Pauſanias is generally better authority than either; 

More accurate than Plutarch, and more judicious than Diodorus. 
ful: F 3 anec- 
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CHAP. aedstes were no otherwiſe worthy of noties, 
— they tend at leaſt to characterize the times, and 


to mark the circumſtances which gave that 
great eſtimation to bodily ability and perſonal 
courage. But there ſeems another view in 
which they are not wholly undeſerving attention. 
In this age, and particularly in this country, where 
happily wild beaſts dangerous to man are ſtran- 
gers, we are apt to look upon ſtories of de- 
ſtructive bulls and boars as Hdiciilous fables. 
Yet the teſtimony which Herodotus gives to 
the authenticity of them, in the firſt book of 
his hiſtory, muſt be allowed a very ſtrong one. 
He tells us that, not long before the age in 
which himſelf lived, the Myſians, then ſub- 
jects of Crœſus, king of Lydia, ſent a formal 
deputation to their monarch to requeſt his 
aſſiſtance againſt a monſtrous boar, which made 
great ravages in their fields; and, in their ſeve- 
ral attempts to deſtroy him, had done them 
miſchief but received none. How far indeed 
boars were terrible animals, we may judge 
from a paſſage in Heſiod's Shield of Hercules, 
where they are deſcribed fighting with lions, 
and nearly equal in the combat. But fire-arms 
give us, in theſe times, a ſuperiority over the 
brute, creation, which men in the early ages 
were far from poſſeſſing. To this day, when! 
tiger ſhows, himſelf about the villages of the 
unwarlike inhabitants of India, they apply to 
Europeans, if any are near, for aſſiſtance, as 
againſt an enemy which themſelves are unable 


to Nd with. 
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An opportunity, baweyer; ſoon offered foe SECT. 
Theſeus to do his country more effentialſer= vw. 


vice, and to. acquire more illuſtrious: fame. 


The Athenians, in a war with Minos, 0 2 2. 
Crete, had been reduced to purchaſe peace of e 8105 — 


that powerful monarch by a yearly tribute of 24 


ſeven. youths and as many virgins. Coined Helen. en- 
money was not common till ſome centuries 2m. 
after his age; and ſlaves and cattle were not 1. 1. c. 27. 
only the principal riches, but the moſt com- 


modious and uſual ſtandards by which the 
value of other things was determined. A tri. 
bute of ſlaves, therefore, was perhaps the moſt 
convenient that Minos could impoſe; Attica 
maintainiug few cattle, and thoſe being leſs 
eaſily tranſported. The burthen was, however, 
borne with much uneaſineſs by the Athenians ; 


and the return of the Cretan. ſhip at the uſual 


time to demand the tribute, excited freſh and 
loud murmurs ' againſt” the government of 
Ageus. Theſeus took an extraordinary ' ſtep, 
but perfectly ſuitable to the heroic character 
which he affected, for appeaſing the popular 
diſcontent. The tributary youths and virgins 
been hitherto drawn by lot from the body 

the people. He voluntarily offered himſelf 
as one of them. Report went that thaſe un- 


fortunate victims were thrown into the famous 


Labyrinth built by Dædalus, and there de- 
voured by the Minotaur, a monſter, half-man 
and half-bull. This fable was probably no in- 


vention of the poets who embelliſned it in 
more poliſhed ages: it is likely enough to have 
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CHAP. been deviſed at the very time we are ating 
— of, and is not too prepoſterous even to have 
found credit among a people of an imagination 
ſo lively, and a judgement ſo uninformed, as 
were then the Athenians. The offer of The- 
ſeus, therefore, really magnanimous, apptared 
cus an unparalleled effort of patriotic heroiſm. 


Antient writers, who have endeavoured to in- 


veſtigate truth among the intricacies of fabu- 

_ lous tradition, tell us that the Labyrinth was a 
fortreſs where priſoners were uſually kept; and 

that a Cretan general; its governor, named 
Taurus, which in Greek ſignifies a bull, gave 

_ Tiſe to the fiction of the Minotaur. There ap- 

| pears, however, ſufficient teſtimony that The- 

ſeus was received by Minos more agreeably to 

the character of a great and generous prince, 

than of a tyrant who gave his captives to be 
devoured by monſters. _ But during this the 

. Aouriſhing age of Crete, letters were, if at all 
known, little uſed in Greece. In aftertimes, 
when the Athenians bore the ſway in literature, 

their tragedians took up the popular prejudices 

- againſt Minos, whoſe character they vilified 
Plutarch. On Every opportunity; inſomuch that, as Plu- 
W Mi. tarch obſerves, the eulogies of the elder poets, 
nos. Homer and Heſiod, in the end availed his re- 
8 putation little. The particulars of the adven- 
tures of Theſeus in Crete, and of his return to 
Athens have thus been ſo diſguiſed, that even 

to gueſs at the truth is difficult. . The moſt 
obvious and natural interpretation of the ſhort 

on: 9. and rather obſcure . in which Homer, 
om vs our 
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our beſt guide for theſe early ages, has men- 
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SECT. | 


tioned them, ſeems to be this: Minos, ſur- — 


prized probably at the arrival of the Athenian 


prince among the tributary flaves, received 
him honorably, became partial to his merit, 
and, after ſome experience of it, gave him his 


daughter Ariadne in marriage. In the voyage 
to Athens, the princeſs was taken with ſudden 


ſickneſs; and, being landed in the iland of 


Naxos, where Bacchus was eſteemed the tute- 
lary deity, ſhe died there. If we add the ſup- 
poſition that Theſeus, eager to communicate 
the news of his extraordinary ſucceſs, pro- 


ceeded on his voyage while the princeſs was 


yet living, no farther foundation would be 
wanting for the fables which have made theſe 
names ſo familiar. What alone we learn with 
any certainty from Athenian tradition is, that 
Theſeus freed his country from farther pay- 
ment of the ignominious and cruel tribute. 


This atchievement, by whatſoever means ef- 


feed, was ſo bold in the undertaking, ſo com- 


plete in the ſucceſs, ſo important and ſo inte- 


reſting in the conſequences, that it deſervedly 
raiſed Theſeus to the higheſt popularity among 
the Athenians. Sacrifices and proceſſions were 


inſtituted in honor of it, and were continued 
while the Pagan religion had exiſtence in 
Athens. The veſſel in which he made his voy- 1 


age was ſent yearly in ſolemn pomp to the ſa- 
.cred iland of Delos, where rites of thankſgiv- 
ing were performed to Apollo. Through the 
extreme veneration in which it was held it was 

RB: SES ſo 
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CHAP. ſo attxiouſly preſerved, that in Plats's eme it 
— Was ſatq to be fill the ſame veſſel; tho at 
| length its frequent repairs gave occaſion to the 
diſpute, which became famous among the ſo- 

phiſts, whether it was or wis not Mill rhe ſame. 

On the death of geus, Theſeus ſucceeded to 

the ſovercinty with general approbation ; and 

ſhowed himſelf not leſs capable of improving 

the ſtate by his wiſdom,” than of defending it 
Thucyd. by his valor. The twelve diſtricts into which 
| L Ys pe Cecrops had divided Attica, were become ſo 
- 397- many independent commonwealths, with ſcarce- 
ly any bond of union but their acknowlegement 

of one chief, "whoſe authority was not always 
ſufficient to keep them from mutual hoſtilities, 

The incohveniencies of ſuch a conſtitution 

2 were great and obvious, but the remedy full of 
Thucyd. difficulty. Theſeus, however, undertook it, 
Nenn and effected that change which laid the foun- 


Xenoph. 
de Vænat. dation of the future glory of Athens, while it 


Iocrat, Tanks him among the moſt illuſtrious patriots 
| Helen.en- that adorn the annals of mankind. He firſt 
Plutarch. Went through every diſtrict, and, by perſuaſion 
2 or authority, ſettled every diſagreement ſub- 
fiſting between them. Then he propoſed the 
. abolition of all the independent magiſtracies, 
"* councils, and courts. of juſtice, and the ſub- 
Rs ſtitution of one common council of legiſlation, 
and one common ſyſtem of judicature. The 
wx lower people reatlily came into his meaſures, 
The rich and powerful, .who ſhared among 
dem the independent magiſtracies, were more 
32 7+ any to na To ſatisfy theſe, there- 


fore, 
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t W. he ofered! ien a aillmtiteſiodnels of er. 
5 which hiſtory affords few a to give up = 


much of his own power; and epptopriating to 
himſelf only the cares and dangers of Toyalty, fer. He- 
to ſhare with his People aythotity, Honor, N 


- wealth, all that is bommojily moſtvalued/in it. Flutareh 
Few were incline Ip refift” c equitable and 

- generous a proppal; che mot! felfiſh and moſt 

a dbſtinate dared ot. Thefeus thefefore pro 
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council-hall and cbutts & juſtice” in the place 1234. 5 


of (ſays Plutarch, who wrote. about the n 
t, of the ſecond century uf the Chriſriap era 
* where they now ſtand. This was the i improve- 
n ment of moſt obvious advantage 2 1. his next 
jos meaſure has at leaſt the appearance of a deeper 
rſt 

x policy. Having obſerved that ſenſe of weak- 
* neſs natural to all mankind, which induces - 


8 them to look up to ſome cx oper being, known 

or unknown, for protection“; having remarked 
b. the effects, on the minds of bs fellowcountry- 
men, of the various opinlons held among them 
he upon this univerſally intereſting fubJect; 'hav- 
Ing probably adverted particularly to, their ſu- 


4 perſtitious attachment de imaginary. deities 
Y | eſteemed peculiarly tutelat of the bye: r 
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, CHAP. towns; he wiſely judged: that the civil union, 
— ( fo happily effected, would be incomplete, or 


| Thucyd. 
1. , c. 13. 
Blutarch. 

Theſ. 


at leaſt unſtable, if he did not cement it by an 
equal union in religious concerns. It ſeems to 
have been with theſe views that he inſtituted 
one common feaſt and ſacrifice, in honor of 


the goddeſs Athena, or Minerva, for all the 


inhabitants of Attica. This feaſt he called Pan- 
athenæa, the feaſt of all the Athenians or peo- 


ple of Minerva; and thenceforward, appa- 
rently, all the inhabitants of Attica, eſteemi 


themſelves unitedly under the particular pro- 
tection of that goddeſs, uniformly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by a name formed from hers : for 
they were before yariouſly called, from their 
race, Ionians; from their country, Atticans ; 


or from their 8 Cranaäns, Cecropians, 
or Erechtheids . To this ſcheme of union I 


, Herodotus reporſs, that the original inhabitants of Attica 
were of the Pelaſgian hord, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


Cranains (1); that when Cecrops became prince of the country, 
his ſubjects were called, from his name, Cecropians; and that 
under the reign of Erechtheus the name of Athenians firſt ob- 
tained- But it has been generally held by later writers, that | 


Cranaũs ſucceeded: Cecrops in the throne of Attica; and that 
from him the people muſt have had the name of Cranains, ag 


they afterward ſometimes bore that of Erechtheids from Erech- 


theus. Hence the modern learned have ſuppoſed a fault in the 
copies of | Herodotus, and have propoſed ingenious. amend- 


ments (2). Perhaps, however, we had better leave the copies . 


„ HTIYL 


of Herodotus as we find them, and pay a little more attention to 


an expreſſion of Strabo, where he is treating of the early hiſtory 


of Attica, Or. e Arid nee * 


Strab. I. 9. p. 392. 


8 nete 7% 75. 
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(1) Herodot. 1. 8. c. 4+ 6) See Weſlling Herodotus, b, 7. 
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conceived with a'depth of judgement, and ex- erer. | 
ecuted with a moderation of temper, ſo little 
to be expected in that age, the Athenians may Xenoph- 
well be faid to owe all their after greatneſs. c. 1. 
Without it Attica, like the adjoining province 
of Bœotia, would probably have contained ſe- 
veral little republics, united only in name; 
each too weak to preſerve dignity, or even to 
ſecure independency to its ſeparate govern- 
ment; and poſſeſſing nothing fo much in com- 
- mon as occaſions for perpetual diſagreement. _. 
Plutarch attributes to Theſeus the honor of f 
: having been the firſt prince ever known to | 
| have reſigned abſolute power with the noble 
purpoſe to "eſtabliſh a free government. All 
early tradition, however, and even the narra- 
tion of Plutarch himſelf, ſhows that the Artic 
monarchs, whatever they might arrograte, were 
far from poſſeſſing abſolute power; and from 
the more accurate Strabo it appears, as indeed 
from every account pf the Cretan conſtitution, 
that Minos has the fairer claim to preeminence 
in patriotic glory. It is emphatically ſaid by 
* Strabo, that the Cretan lawgi ver ſeems to have strab. 1. 
propoſed the liberty of the ſubje& as the great P. 4. 
object of his inſtitutions ; - and much of the 
ö noble liberality of Theſeus's ſyſtem has proba- | | 
W bly been derived from the Cretan ſource. It 
0 may have been on better foundation aſſerted by 
4 Plutarch, that Theſeus was the firſt Grecian 
I lawgiver who eſtabliſhed a diſtinction of ranks; 
tho even this is contradicted by Strabo, who s$trab. 1. 
fays that Ion, ſon of Xuthus, had before divi- * P-383- 
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* ted the pepple of Anicg.nearly i in 1 manner 
— Tauben bx ts Pinch 0 Theſeus. The age and 
actions of Jon age, however, of very uncertain 
" hiſtorical..cvidence ;_ and, except in Egypt, we 
are little allured gf the exiſtence of any ſych 
political arrangement befare Theſeus. Under 
85 that pringe ſamething of the kind became the 
Plutarch. more Nec „according to Plutarch, from 
ce number of ſtrangers who, in conſequence 
ot pyblic:jncouragement, refoned to Arhens, 
Tharp. and, conformably to antient cuſtom, were ad- 
ben mitted - che xights: of citizens. The whole 
| commanyealth.,was therefore divided into three 
claſſes : nohility, hüſbandmen, and artificers. 
The executive and judicial powers, with the 
ſuperintendencꝝ of religion, were appropriated 
to the former. A ſhare in the legiſlature, ex- 
tended to all, inſured civil freedom to all; and 
no diſtinction prevailed, as in every other Gre- 
cian province, between the people of the capi- 
tal, and thoſe of the inferior towns, but all 
were united, under the Athenian name, in the 
injoyment of every privilege of Athenian citi- 
zens. When his improvements were comple- 
ted, Theſeus, according to the policy which 
became uſual for giving authority to great in- 
8 novations and all uncommon undertakings, is 
8 ſaid to have procured a declaration of divine 
approbation from the PEPPRGTICAL Meine of 

Delphi. _ 
Thus the province of Attics. containing a 
triangular tract of land with two ſides near 
ſixty wales zan, and the third near forty, was 
1 molded 
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HISTORY OF OREEOK 2 
molded into a well-ynited and well+regulatcd | 
commonwealth, whoſe chief mugiſtrate was yet wy 


hereditary, and retaingd the title af king. In a 
conſequence of fo * a lat of —_. 


to acquire more . | manners. Been 2 

dides particularly r that they were the 

firſt who dropped the practice, formerly gene- 

ral among the Greeks, of going conſtantly 

armed; and who introduced a civil dreſs in 

contradiſtinction to the military. This inno- 

vation, if it was not introduced by Theſeus, 
appears to have taken place very ſoon after 

him, ſince it ſeems to have ſtruck Homer, who 

marks the Athenians by the appellation of long- 

robed Ionians . If we may credit Plutarch, 

Theſeus coined money, which was certajaly 

rare in Greece two centuries after. 

The reſt of the hiſtory of Theſeus affords 

little worthy of notice. It is compoſed. of a 

number of the wildeſt adventures, many of 
them conſiſtent enough with the character of 

the times, but very little ſo with what is rela- 

ted of the former part of his life. It ſeems in- 

deed as if hiſtorians had inverted the order of 


n- thingsz giving to his riper years the extraya- 
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ne 133 uad, 1. 15. v. 676. We may. wonder | 

of that the commentators. on Homer, and particularly that Mr. "3 
Wood ſhould have been at any loſs to apply this name Ia dN Es; 

| for the Scholiaſt ſays that the Athenians are meant by it: he is 

- a il ""pported by Strabo, b. 9, p. 398. and if there could be 
doubt of their authority, it would be removed by the uſe which 
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bas fr oh. Perl, p. 133. ed. H. Steph. 
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feſtivalof Apollo at Delos, were compoſed by O- ». = =» 
len, a Lyrion; and Paufanias fays that che hy mus f. <7; © © 
of lan the Lycian were the oldeſt known-to the © + : 

Greeks, and that Olen the Hyperborean; who — 
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ſeems i have been the ſame; perſon, was the * 
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' me HISTORY OF GREECE! 
1 divine, retained che higheſt reputation, even in 
. — Plutarch's time, was a Phrygian . In the Gre. 
e eian mythology we find continual references to 
Aſiatie and Thracian ſtories; and even in the 
N keroie ages which followed the myſtiogli the 
hy | Greeks and Aſiatics appear to have communi- 


S | Iliad; l. 6. Corinth, in the ſame manner 4cquired che king- 
: Herea. l. dom of Lycia in 'Aﬀfia; © Herodotus! rerharks 
G35 | that: the) Lydian laws and manners, even in his 


aki 7. time, very nearly reſembled the Grecian and 


_ © 98% the Lyeians and Pamphylians were ſo-evidently 
Strab. l. of the ſame race with the Greeks; that Keſup- 
Fun. l. poſed them the deſcendants of emigratits/from 
7 c. 3. Crete; from Athens, and other parts af Greece. 

| The inhabitants of Fhrace are not diſtinguiſhed 
by Homer for that peculiar barbariſin Mhich 
afterward eharactered them: apparently! they 

were upon a level nearly in civilization with 

the other people around the Egean. But while 

Greece, protected by barrier mountains and-al- 
moſt-ſurrounding ſeas, had neither diſturbhanee 

nor alarm but from the petty--contertions\ of 

its oun people, Thrace, bordering on vaſt 

extent of continent, the Prolific nouriſher of 

| the ficrceſt ſavages known i in hiſtory; Hat other 
eee ee e nls, A Ony 
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difficulties to Guns Probably nme 'vE 

general movements of nations, choſesmianp mi- af 
grations and :exputfiotis! which, zocording: to 1. 
Strabo, followed the rojan iris, ithe hortis Strab. I. 
of the northern wilds, pouring down in irreſifſ. og 
tible numbers from the ſnowy heights: of He 
mus and Rhodope, overuhehmed the civilinei 
people of the coaſt x deftraying many; driving 
reducing the reſt by-degreenito thein aa bar. 
ani irons i att e ec ate: 
As Mixox, upon che whole leſu favorably 6 
circumſtanced than Greece, was yet far more BE. 
forninately fituated than Thrace ; defended on =_ 
three fides by ſeas; and on the fourth communi. | 4 
cating byn land with thoſe countries hence all 

civitixation came. But che weſterri coaſt of 

Afia' Miribr is uni verſaliy deſeribed as n, = 

ch the moſt delicious ebuntries in the world; re. 

x WM markable for fruitfulneſs df foil, and particu- . 

ith larly excelling Greece in ſoftneſs of climate. 5 

ne Thi governments formed there; in the carlieſt 

al- WW tinies; moſtiy commanded à greater extent of 

rer territory than thoſe of Greece; an advantage 

of whichithey'ſcem” to have owed,” not intirely to 

aft higher degree of civilization in the people, 

ef but much to the extent of the Afiatic plains, 

her tels divided by mounteins' and ſeas into fmall | 

5+ I. portions with. difficulty acceſſible from eck 

io other. But u country ſo happy by nature could 9 ES 

qe Rot? withoiit 4 polity very fuperiot to Wat was 

b. ben common, eſcape thoſe miſeries which. the 

180 Faulen or the neceſſities of mankind were con- 
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ones. gividiipotcenGiabidatic Bbee anfange 
— ſertodsy peaple-civilited enough ao rultinatethe 


__ artpof-peace.withiletw from thetrauagus ufi pi. 
tacy to inland tracts; Jeſs fertile and fleſs faævor⸗ 
_ dey climate, but here, through Ahe ffechrity 
injoyed y oſame conſiderable ſovereintirs appear 
| — at a very remote periad m yito! 
he finſt powerful ſettiement upon theccoaſt, 


and the ſeteh which Homer has left us o&:ithe 
riſe of this Nate; ſlight as it is and mingled with 
Fable; is yet perhaps theueleareſt as wellias the 
moſt genuine picture exiſting, of: the progreſs 
of population and political ſociety in theirrap. 
proach to Europe & The origin of Dardanus, 
founder of the Trojan ſtate has been variouſly 
related: but we may beſt believe the teſtimon 
3 0 Homer to the utter uncertainty of tis birth 
and native country, delivered in the terms That 
he was the ſor of Jupiter. Thus chowewer, 
it apptars, that the Greeks not unwillingly ac. 
knowledged conſanguinity | with the Trojans; 
for many indeed moſt, of the Grœeian horacs 
alſo claimed their deſcent from Jupiter. It is 
moreover remarkable that, among the manyge⸗ 
neãlogies which Homer has: trau(mitted ad us 
tan tone tet on maront: ie 


Te #, Thu i oppeers PI s his third Digpgye,e 


12 * nd. eee e e 40 
| dy dier, ant oder hae, writers) un bewege e 


of . the, Trojan ſtate; in the ſoxereinty of | 
them, he was ſucceeded by Dardanus, who : hi wg 
Viryil has choſen * car rr ** p 5 
& J. 3. V. 134. 2 * e 2.03 ©9109 12: 
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none is traced ſo far into antiquity as chat of rhe SECT- 
royal family of Troy. Dardanus was andeſtor — 
im the aſtxth degree to Hector, and mayo thus Had. 1. 
have lil from a hundred and fiſty co πͤ́ 
hundretycars before that hero! Omote of the 3 
manys ridges" projecting from the: fu ot dof othe | 
lofty mountain of Ida, in the north-weſtern 
pad of f Minor, he founded actowit which,” Strab. I. 
from[hiwown name, was called Darin AIh —_ . 
tuarion.conimanded a narrow but fruibfolplang © | 
watered by the ſtreams of Simois and Scinan- 
der and ſtretching from the roots of Ida ti ie b 
HeHefpont northward, and the Egeam tea weſt- 
ward! His ſon Erichthonius, who fucceedteu 
himaãn che ſovereinty of this territoty, had the 
reputation of being the richeſt man of his age. 
Much#of) his wealth ſeems to have been derived 
from ai large ſtock of brood? mares, to them 
bet} according to the poet, of three thouſand, 
whichothe+ fertility of his ſoib inabled him to 
maintain, and which, by his care and judgement 
inthe choice of ſtallions, produced à breed of 
burfes ſuperior to any of the ſurrounding coun- 
eritk. -. Tros, ſon of Erichthonius; probably ex — 
togdedrior in ſome other way improved the 
terridy of Dardania; fincei the appellation by 
which it was known to poſterity was derived 
fern Ind name. With the riches the population 
L courſe increaſed.” Ius, ſon of my 75 

ere ventured to move his reſidence __ 
bY wren, 8 75 wounkain, and founded, boob bm © 5, 
1 gray . plain beneatb,, well. wateh 
dy the — of Ida, that celebrated city which 
dne n "8-3 was 
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CHAP: was called: from his name Ilion, but which is 
— more familiarly known in modern languages by 


bas * 


2 name of Troy, derived from his father. 

The temptation however to attack, was aug- 
mented in full proportion with the means to 
defend. Twice, before that war which Homer 
has made ſo famous, Troy is ſaid to have been 


| Iliad, i. f. taken and plundered; and for its ſecond cap- 
Nite.“ ture, by Hercules, in the reign of Laomedon 
Olymp. 8. ſon of Ilus, we have Homer's authority. The 


Iliad. 1. 


24. C. $44» 


Strab. 1. 


13. 


government however revived, and ſtill advan- 
ced in power and ſplendor. Laomedon, after 
his misfortune, fortified his city in a manner fo 
ſuperior to what was common in his age, that 
the: walls of Troy were faid to be a work of the 
Under his ſon Priam the Trojan ftate 
was 20 flourtſhing and of confiderable extent; 
containing under the name of Phrygia, the 
country after ward called Troãs, together with 
both ſhores'of the ne pere n 
fertile iland of Leſbos s. 
A freqtent contintmication; ſometimes friend 
ly, but oftener hoſtile; was maintained between 


the eaſterir and weſtern coaſts of the gran ſea: 


_ each was an object of piracy more than of com- 
meroe to the inhabitants of the oppoſite bun- 
try. Cattle and fla ves conſtituting the prĩhei⸗ 


. 1 01 . 1498 MODEL A091! eee e 4144 | 


+© R Trojan country by the name of 


Phrygia, It was divided by Mya from the large 
led Phrygia, whoſe people are mention- 


ed in Homer's Catalogue as allies of the Trojuns 1 


- afar ( 
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pat gighes of the times, men, arge mY 
dren Aagerher With wine, ſhoepigoath; SN And e 
harſgg,, were principal objects of plundex. But 


ſcarcely, was any crime more common than 
rapes: and it ſeems to have been a kind of faſh. 

ion, in conſequence of which the leaders of pi- 
ratical expeditions gratified their vanity in the 


higheſt degree, when they could carry off a lad 


of ſuperior rank. How uſual theſę outrages 

were among the Greeks, we may gather from 
the condition ſaid to have been exacted by Tyn- 
dareus, king of Sparta, father of the celebrated 
Helen, from the chieftains who came to aſk his 


daughter in marriage: he required of all, as a 


preliminary, to bind themſelves by ſolemn 


oaths,; that, ſhould, ſhe be ſtolen, they would 


aſſiſt with their utmoſt power: to recover her, 
This tradition, with many other ſtories of Gre: 


cian rapes, on whatſocyer founded, indicates 


with cextainty the opinion of the later Greeks, 


among whom they were. popular, concerning i 
the manners of their anceſtors . But it does 


not fallow. chat the Greeks were more vicigus 
than other people equally unhabituated. te gen- 
ſtant. vigorous, and well- regulated exertions of 


law and government. Equal licentiguſgeſs, but Roben. 


lex centuries ago, prevailed throughout wel- 


tern Europe. Hence thoſe gloomy: habitatians Cake. 


of che antient nobility, which .£xcite-the,won- 
der of the traveller, particularly in the ſouthern 
. nl Wory br 41s ith required" by Snakes Eo 


by Thucydides (I. . c. e eee 
been both antient and generally received. | SP 44 5566 d 


a: G 4 parts; 
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e parts horn inlhgomidſt of maar adun- 
 m—fheges Kadse them in- ſinuationd ſſorvery 
inconvenjent, - and, »vypenmfarteble;r ep tfor 
what; ws art great abjadty ſecurity, 
thatcnownthezhouſgrſapeefant will-ſeazccly go 
to them en b re 5Ftemm . che ficentidu Meſs 
_ wereideriygd:thewmpariess and even tie virtue: 
of the tuns and hengenknight-errantry/ With 
wh him ne guenges. de S itporetts. 

Ther <xpedition- of Paris, on of Priam king 

of Trgys into Greece, appears to have been a 
maroding adventure, ſuch as was then uſual. 

Iliad. 1. We are told + indeed, that he was received 
V. 35+ very hoſpitably and entertained very kindly 
by Menelaũs, king of Sparta But this (als 

fo as conſonant to the ſpirit of the: eimes; 
for hoſpitality, has always been the virtue of 

| barbaroug ages: it is at his day no leſs/charges 
teriſtical of che wild Arabs than their ſpiris of 
robbery ; and we know that, in the-Sgottiſh 
Er and hoſpitalityequally:flob} 
- - Tiſhed, together till, very. lately; ; Hoſpitality; 
indeed. Will, he generally found ta; ha vcu f= 
i cer, + riſhed,.. ind different, ages and countries povery 
= © nearlyin;proportion. to che neceſſity for3t ; that 
t % proportion to the (deficiency. of jumiſprue 
25 dene and the weakneſs of government; 1 Parii 
= rb, viſit at 
SY wife of Menclavs, together with AN 
ſidetadle treaſure: and whether this was effect 
ed by, mud, or, as ſome have piety by 
ur Soles inthe ft Sr ran, u dp hn 
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-open Melinet; le Ii probable envagh that, as SECT. 
aftaqgrart ſupported; in revenge for ſome" fimi- | 
lar infury done by the Greeks to the Trojans; © - 
"2 Anoutrage, however, ſo groſsly"injurious to 
ond ofithe greateſt princes of Greece, eſpecially 
if attended with a breech of the rights of hoſpi- 
ality might net unreaſonably be urged as 2 


cauſe requiring the united revenge of all the Gre- 
rian chieftains. But there were other motives 
to ingage l them in rhe quarrel. The hope of 
returning laden with the ſpoil of the richer pro- 
wines of Aſia, was A ſtrong ineentive to feadels 


poor at home; and bred to rapine. The auth Thucya 


fity and inuenee ef Agamemnon; king of Af. . 05 
gor brother of Menelaüs, were alſo” weighty. 

The fpirit'of thersge) his ow temper, the ex. | 
tentsof his power, the natural deſire of exerting 5 
ie en {plendieoccafion, 'would alf ineite this : 
priziceceagerly! to adopt his brother's quarrel 
Hells(befiges' repreſented by character qualifitd ifograt.. 
deans cotitriiand a powerful ledgtic; ums f.. 
biridus} active, brave, generous, humanen WA £4. Paris. | 
iIndeed;ai@'Haughty, Tothetiifnes't# bis of dll Roger. 
Joy, yer commonly reprefſing thoſe! hürtfül — 
gun vivef und watehfül to cultivate popularity! B. C. 
Under this leader al the Grecia Chicſtaths; 914. N. 
ſrorg"the' end of Peloponnefas ro the end Sf 1293; B 
Mueffalyn together with-Fdomeheis Ton Crete Pp. & I 
auc btlter / com HHafiders from ſome of THEmalts 2%½%̃ 
ler ilands, aſſembled at Aulis, a ſea-port of 
Bqotia, , The Acarnanians alone, ſeparated from 

the reſt of Greece by lofty mountains and a ſea 

e a at 
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narf. at that time litile navigated, had no-ſhate in the 
oa: expedition. It iz faid that, the fleet being long 
: detained at Aulis by contrary winds, Agamem- 
non ſaeriſiced his daughter Iphigeneia as a pro- 
E pitiatory offering, to obtain from the gods a 
oY ſafe and: ſpeedy. paſſage to the Trojan coaſt, 
Whether this be true or no, the currency of the 
report, and of others of the ſame kind, proves 
that the Greeks of after- ages believed their an- 
ceſtors, on momentous occaſions, to have made 
human ſacrifices ?:. It were however injurious 
to the character of Agamemnon not to mention, 
that he is ſaid to have ſubmitted to this abo- 
minable cruelty with extreme reluctance, and 
not until compelled by the clamors of the whole 
army, who were perſuaded that the gods re- 
quired the victim. It is even aſſerted that, by 
Pauſan. à humane fraud, the princeſs was at laſt ſaved, 

1. 9. e. 19. under favor of a report: that a fam MAE 


| . 111 er 
& x 2 . The Serbe of Polyzena, is the Hecuba of Ryr nipides, is 
8 A a very remarkable inſtance. But it ſhould be obſerved that nei- 
©». thier Homer, who enumerates the daughters'of Agamemnon (1) 
mnmnnor Heſiod, who mentions the aſſembling of the forces at Aulis, 
2 lr their detention. by bad weather, ſay a word of the Og of 
ay ſphigeneia, or Iphianaſſa; for by this name, according to the 
ſcholiaſt, Homer meant the ſame princeſs who is called by the 
©; +, tragic poets Iphigeneia. The tradition —— = 
Jo 34. it noticed by Pindar and. Æſchy us. Pind 
335 e p. 220. ed. H. Steph. The Wc fubject 
0 far pleaſed Euripides that he wrote a. tragedy, o che ſa- 
_ - crifice of che daughter of Erechtheus king of Athens, 2 
„ find an orator of high rank, in the age of Plato, Axiſtotle, and 
Pghiloſophy, recommending this compoſition, of which a ſmall 
vn, only now remains, to the admiration of the Athenian 
\ Lycurg. or. con. Leoer, p. 203, v. 4 Os. Gr. N 
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louſly ſent by the nt min _— ſaerifiy Age 
ced in her ſteadd. ; 


The fleet at length ee eee r 


t conſiſted of about twelve hundred open veſ- 

ſels, each carrying from fifty to a hundred and 
twenty men. The number of men in the whole 
armament, computed from the mean of thoſe 


rwo numbers mentioned by Homer as the com- 


plement of different ſhips, would be ſomething 


more than a hundred thouſand; and Thucy- , fps 


dides; "whoſe opinion is of the higheſt autho- 

rity, tells us that this is within the bounds of 
probability; tho, as he adds, a poet would go 
to the utmoſt of current reports. The army, 
having made good their landing on the Trojan 

coaſt; were ſo ſuperior to the enemy as to oblige 

them immediately to ſeek ſhelter within the 
city-walls; but here the operations were at a 

ſtand. The hazards to which unfortified and 
folitary dwellings were expoſed from pirates 
and freebooters, had driven the more peaceable 
of-mankind to aſſemble in towns for mutual ſe- 
curit To erect lofty walls around thoſe towns 
for defence, was then an obvious invention, and 
required little more than labor ſor the execu- 
tion. More rhought, more art, more experi- 
ehice were neceſſary for forcing the rudeſt forti- 
fication, if "defended with vigilance | and cou- 
rage!“ But the Trojan walls were ſingularly 
ſtrong ; Agamemnon”s $ army could make no im- 
preſſion upon them. He was therefore reduced 


to che method moſt common for ages after, f 


eg the fiege inte a blockade, and patiently | 
3 | waiting 


cn 
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waiting till want: of neceſſaries ſhould: force the 


— enemy to quit their ſnelter. But neither did 


the policy of the times amount, by many de- 
£ 4 hal grees,\ to the art of ſubſiſting ſo mumerous an 


army for any length of time nor would abe re- 


venues of Greece have been equal to it with 
more knowledge; nor indeed would the tate of 
things have admitted it, ſcarcelywith any 
wealth, or by any means. For in gountrics 
without commerce, the people providingefor 
their gwn wants only, ſupplies can neuer be 


found equal to the maintenance of a ſuperaduod 
army. No ſooner therefore did the Trqjans 
ſhut, themſelves within their walls, than the 
- Greeks were obliged to give their principal at. 
tention to the means of ſubſiſting their nume. 
rous forces, The common method of the times 


VWwas to ravage the adjacent countries and ahis 


"i immediately put in practice. But ſurh i 
reſource ſoon deſtroys itſelf. To haveitherefurt 


a more permanent and certain Aupply, they: ſent 


a part of their army to cultivate; the vales of the 
Thracian Cherſoneſe, then abandoned dy-thew 
inhabitants on account of the frequent and cen 
ſtructive incurſions af the wild pgople whizoss 
cupied the interior of that continent to gn. 

Large bodies being thus detached fromithyzaroyy 


a che remainder ſcarcelyſſufficedto deter the Trub 


jans from taking the field again nnd uud mer 
prevent ſuccour and ſupplieꝶ from; beingioarried 


3 & into the, tun. Thus tha ſidge nag podoratied 


ton the cnormous length af en νοσ̈ ot way 


ee their ſucceſs. im ina tading tif and 


15 T, | * 
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pirating voyages that induced the Greeks to enger. 5 
perſevere fo long. Achilles is ſaid to have 
plundered no leſs than twelve maritime and ele. Iliad. 1. 
ven inland towns. Leſbos, then under the do- 9 
minion of the monarch of Troy, vas among 

his conqueſts; and the women of that iland 

were apportioned to the victorious army, as a2 
part of the booty. But theſe circumſtances, Iliad. 1. 
alarming all neighbouring people, contributed Gad l. f 
to procure numerous and powerful allies to the 3. v. 106. 
Trojans. Not only the Afiatic ſtates, to a great 

extent eaſtward and ſouthward, ſent auxiliary 

troops. but alſo the European weſtward, as far Iliad. 1. 
a the Fœonians of that country about the river & 2 
Auius, which afterward became Macedonia, Strab. 1. 
Avilengthy/(in the tenth year of the war, after f. roll 
great? exertions''of valor and the ſſaughter f 904. N. 
numbers on both ſides, among whom were many „ 
ofthe higheſt» rank, Troy yielded to its fate. 

Vet vas it not then overcome by open force: | 
ſtratagem is reported by Homer: fraud and Oayft 1. 
treachery have been ſuppoſed by later writers: 
Haas however, taken and plundered: the ve- 
notable: monarch was ſlain: the queen and her 
daughters;!together-with one only ſon remain- 
ing of a very numerous male progeny,” were ldd 
inta captixity: According to ſome, not only © 4 
the Eity . wu totally deſtroyed, but the very ; 
name afcthe neople from that time loſt; Others wood on 
howayer,jand among them Strabo, maintain, on ene, 
the authonity of Homer himſelf, whoſe: words 13. p. 608. 
5 the occaſion ſeem indeed ſcarcely dubious, 12. 1: 


a 
D 


20. v. 302. 


—— reigned afterward at Troy, and his Xenoph. 
3 1 
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— goftciiry free chill; for ſome genervtions; and 
—.— they ſuppoſe the ſinal deſtruction of the Trojan 
ſtate and name to have taken place in that ſub. 
— Grecian invaſion, of which mention 
will hereaſter occur under the name of the o. 
lic migration. 291 7 MLT TG 5 Wittig it 
: Nothing apparently ſo much as te poetical 
_,\ * elegance of ingenuity, everywhere ãntermi ved 
with early Grecian hiſtory, has! driven: many 
cd o flight it as merely ſabulout; whobave been 
diſpoſed to pay great reſpect to the early hi. 
tory of Rome; giving 2 crodit to the ſolemm 
Adulation of the grave hiſtorians of Italynto 
their own country, whichſthey deny to the fan. 
cCiful indeed and inaceurate; but ſurely honeſt 
and unflattering accounts remaining uf older 
_ Greece: Agamemnon;owerare told, triumphel 
over Tropt and the hiſtorical evidence. toothe 
fact is large. But the Grec ian poets themfvl ves 
univerſally acknowlege that it Was 2 dtar- 
dought, à mournſul triumph. Few off cht 
* princess, who ſurvived to partake of it, cu 
3 have any injoyment of their hard- earned glory 
3 Thucyd. in their native country. Non expecting that 
L 1.c.12. the war would detain them ſo long from home, 
Leg. l. 3. none had made due proviſion for the regular 
p- 582. adminiſtration of their affairs during ſuch an 
abſence. It is indeed probable that the utmoſt 
wiſdom and forethought would have been un- 
equal to the purpoſe. For, in the halfformed 
governments of thoſe days, the conſtant pre- 
ſence of the prince, as ſupreme regulator i 
1 wig neceſſary to — whole from 
running 
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running preſently into utter eonfuſion. Sedi- * ö 
tions, therefore, and revolutions were almoſt as — 
numerous as the cities of Greece. Many of 
the princes were compelled to imbark again 
with their adherents, to ſeek ſettlements in 
diſtant countries, without a hope of reviſiting 
their native ſoil; A more tragical fate awaited 
Agamemnon. His queen, Clytemneſtra,' hav- odr 1 
ing giuen her affection to his kinſman Ægiſ- & l. 
theus, -concurred/in a plot againſt her huſband, Pit The 
and the unfortunate monarch; on his return to 124. Th 
Argos! was «aſſaffinated ;-thoſe of his friends 
whoi:efcaped the maſſacre; were: compelled to 
fly with his ſon Oreſtes; and, ſo ſtrong was the 
party, Which "their long poſſeſſion of the go- 
vern mend had inabled the conſpirators to form, 
the n ſurper obtained complete poſſeſſion of the 
Mrone. Oreſtes found refuge at Athens; where 
aloha} among the Grecian ſtates, there ſcems 
to have been a donſtitution capable of bearing 
both the abſence and the return of the army 
and its commander, nn — nen wn . 
on nagement. "i 
hat Wl Such. were the Trojan i» war _ its 4 
me, quendes; according to the beſt of the uncon. 
ilar Wl feeds and defective accounts remaining, 
an Wl among) which thoſe of Homer have always 
noſt Ml field the firſt rank. The authority, however, 
un- of che great poet as an hiſtorian has in modern 
med times been variouſly eſtimated. Among the 
pre: intienta it ewas leſs queſtioned. As it is of 
n kligheſt importance: o the hiſtory of the early 
rom apes! thhtrlit fhbnldohave its due weight, I will 
ning man, mention 
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CHAP. mention here ſome of the: eircumſtances which 


— principally eſtabliſn ita authority: others will 
ee hereghtar..” In Aer age then, it 


: loſing, his guidance, and continue thaough ages 
In confirmation then of this preſumptive evi- 
dence, we have very . 
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among the later by Strabo. But the very fame r 


of the principal perſons and events celebrated 
by Homer ſeems tohave ed ſoma o queſtion 5 


their raälity . Ferhaps ita net be an im- 
proper: digzeſſion here goubringantthegaader's 
r hilonafewhc Bri- 
amade macksbie-ciroumſiarags in Ho- 


— — erge- 
add ago ned 10 — of their 


gat eee, He pro- 
curd a canſederacy o neighbouring chieftains, 
with hab inge Connaught, the moſt powerful 
Pinchas their head. Leinſter was 
umme was recovered, and, after 
nate cine ich varus: ſucceſs du- 


in Det was expelled from 


The ſequel differs: for 
Wasen, beyond compariſon. 
\aforiondibvacteF ing _ yet-conſequences. far 
* I. r 
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CHAP. more important than the rape of Helen. The 
— fugitive Dermot, deprived of other hope, ap- 


plied to the powerful monarch of the neigh- 


bouring iland, Henry the Second; and in re. 


turn for aſſiſtance to reſtore him to his domi. 
nions, offered ro hold them in vaſſalage af the 


crown of England. The HON nes of 
Ireland followed 4. 


0 7 1 * 
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name of the heroine of this ſtory OuAch. Dr. Leland's Hiſtory 


of Ireland is here followed, with which Mr. Hume's more 
abridged account, im all material circumſtances, ſufficiently tal. 
lies. Lord Lyttelton, in his Hiſtory of 'Henry the Second, both 


relates the facts and writes the names nearly as Dr, Leland, 


— 
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CHAPTER II. 
"7 


Of the Religion, Government, Juriſprudence, - 
Science, Arts, Commerce, and Man- 
ners of the early Gak Es. 


SECTION L 7 
4 1 


Fo the Progreſs of Things from the Eaft into 


Greece, and of the Religion of the ' early Greeks. | 


OWEVER leſs complete than we might 
wiſh the hiſtorical information remaining 
from Homer may be, we have yet, from his 
maſterly hand, a finiſhed picture of the man- 
ners and principles of his age, domeſtic as well 
as political ; which, ſublime and magnificent 
as it is in the general outline and compoſition, - 
deſcends at the fame time to ſo many minute 
particulars, as to leave our curioſity ſcarcely in 
anything ungratified. It belongs not to hiſtory, 
to detail every circumſtance of this entertaining 
and inſtructive tablet, which yet abounds with. 
matter not to be left unnoticed. 

But, in conſidering the firſt ages of Greece, 
we find our view continually led toward thoſe 
earlieſt ſeats of empire and of ſcience, which 

H 2 we 
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LED P. we uſually call collectively the Eaſt. "Aba there 
ſo vaſt and ſo intereſting a field of inquiry pre- 
ſents itſelf, yet, like forms in diſtant landſcape, 

ſo confuſed by aerial tints, and by length and 
intricacy of perſpective, that it is not eaſy to 

© : determine where and how far inveſtigation 
= | ought to be attempted, and when preciſely the 
voice of caution ſhould be obeyed, rather than 
that of curioſity. Certainly to bewilder him- 

ſelf will not generally be allowed to the hiſ- | 
torian as a venial error. Sometimes, however, 
and without far wandering from well-trodden IM : 
paths, he may venture to ſearch for ſome illuſ- | 
tration of his ſubject in that utmoſt Alla of { 
hiſtory's horizon, ++ f { 

In all countries, and through all ages, . f 
GION and Civil Government have been ſo con- | 
nected, that no hiſtory can be given of either Ml * 

3 without reference to. the other. But in the ac- t 
=_ counts remaining to us of the eaxlieſt times, a 
1 the attention everywhere paid to religion, the 
deep intereſt taken in it, by individuals and by W * 
communities, by people poliſhed equally and un- 
poliſhed, is peculiarly ſtriking. A ſenſe of depen- 
* 

b 

ir 

b 


3 


dancy on ſome ſuperior being ſeems indeed in- 
ſeparable from man; it is in a manner inſtinct 
in him! His own helpleſſneſs, compared with 
the ſtupendous powers of nature which he ſees 
_ conſtantly exerted around him, makes the ſa- 
vage ever anxiouſly look for ſome being of a 00 


uy n ec e corre, Homer: IT 14 of 
. dap | W 
| | on higher | 
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higher order on whom to rely: and the man + 
educated to. exerciſe the faculties of his mind, 
has only to reflect on himſelf, on his own abi- 
lities, his own weakneſs, his own knowlege, 
his own ignorance, his own happineſs, his own 
miſery, his own beginning, and his end, to be 
directed, not only to belief in ſome ſuperior 
being, but alſo to expectation of ſome future 
ſtate, through meer conviction that nature hath 
given him both a great deal more and a great 
deal leſs than were neceſſary to fit him for this 
alone. Religion, therefore, can never be loſt 
among mankind ; but, through the imperfec. 
tion of our nature, it is ſo prone to degenerate, _ 
that ſuperſtition in one ſtate of ſociety, and 
ſcepticiſm in another, may, perhaps not im- 
properly, be called nature's works. The va- 
riety, indeed, and the groſſneſs of the corrup- 
tions of religion, from which few pages in the 
annals of the world are pure, may well on firſt 
view excite our wonder. But, if we proceed 
to inquire after their origin, we find immedi- 
ately ſuch ſources in the nature and condition 
of man, that evidently nothing under a con- 
ſtant miracle could prevent thoſe effects to 
which the hiſtory of all countries in all ages 
bears teſtimony. The fears of ignorance, the 
intereſt of cunning, the pride of ſcience, have 
been the mainſprings: every human yon ws 
contributed its addition. 

A firm belief, however, both of thi eigenes 
of a deĩty, and of the duty of communication 
with him, appears to have prevailed univerſally 
H 3 4" 


* 
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CHAP. in che early ages :. But religion was then the 
"na common care of all men; a ſacerdotal order 
Shuck- was unknown: the patriarch, or head of the 
- Connee- family, was chief in religious as in civil con- 
donn cerns: a preference to primogeniture ſeems 
3 always to have obtained *: the eldeſt ſon ſuc. 
g. 6. ceeded regularly to the right of ſacrificing, to 
P. 39. the right of being prieſt of the family. When 
younger ſons became fathers of families, they 
alſo ſuperintended the domeſtic religion,*each 
of his own houſehold, and performed the do- 
meſtic ſacrifices; the patriarch and his ſucceſ- 
ſors remaining chief prieſts of the tribe. This 
order of things paſſed, remarkably unvaried, 
to Egypt, to Greece, to Rome, and very gene- 
rally over the world . But concomitant cir- 
. cumſtances differing in different countries, 
| conſequences of courſe differed. In Aſia ex- 
tenſive empires ſeem almoſt to have grown as 


m_— extended. From 2 times the 


| 


S th'me Mrnibt abbot . & 
. G6 23 de, a d Ov, ovirnxe* bed, d log avry 
nal aur àurdpeng, ipnualiion Th; tx Ter S | 

Ariftot. de Mundo, c. 6. 

n. N &. aud eil. rotten os Onads vb. 1 

Xen. mem. Socr. I. 4. c. 4. ſ. 19. 

2 This it was, according to Homer, that gave Jupiter himſelf 
his right of ſupremacy over his brothers; and the Fates and 
Furies were the vindicators of that right: 2 


ce by whuoCoriguow ed an, l, 
is the obſervation of Iris to Neptune. 


the Scriptures and to heathen authors, in the ſixth book of 
| Shuckſord's Connetion of Sacred and Profanc Hiſtory. 


«US 11 people 
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This ſubject is treated diffuſively, with many references to 
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e were accuſtomed to look up to one fa- er. 

3 as preſiding over national concerns, reli. A | 

gious equally. and political, by a hereditary 5 

right, partaking, in public opinion, of divine 

authority. Ideas and habits were thus acquired, 

congenial to deſpotic government: and in all 

the violent revolutions which that large and 

rich portion of the, earth has undergone, the 

notion of attachment to a particular family, as 

preſifling by divine appointment over both the 

religious and civil polity of the nation, has 

— prevailed and prevails very extenſi vely to this 

8 day. We have no certain account when or 

l, how the ſacerdotal order of the magians aroſe, 

os But it is a remarkable circumſtance, of which 

we are informed by the moſt unſuſpicious teſ- Herodot. 

8. timony, that by far the pureſt religion known J. 6 1 

on among heathen nations, remained in thoſe | 

s || countries from which all migration has been 

e ſuppoſed to have originated: with extent of 

| wandering, ſavage ignorance grew. 

6 We are not without information of peculiar 

* || cauſes which made Egypt the great ſchool w— 

6. | ſuperſtition, while it was the ſeat of arts and 

knowlege. A prodigious population was there | 

confined within a narrow territory; whoſe ſur- 


rounding ſeas and deſerts prevented extenſion 
'of dominion, and checked communication with 


ſtrangers. A more refined polity than prevailed 
I in Aſia, and freer communication of rights, 
to becoming indiſpenſable, the powerful families Diod. Ste. | 
ſhared with the monarch in the ſuperinten- -- —. 
le dancy of the national religion. The prieſthood 
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= CHAP. thus, and the nobility of the nation, were one:; 
* 1 and, by a ſingular policy, profeſſions and call. 
=. ings were made hereditary through all. ranks of 
mien; ſo that the buſineſs of every man's life 


= - was unalterably determined by his birth. 
Prieſteraft thus, among the reſt, became the 
3 o ,- -_ - inalienable inheritance of particular families ; ; 
And learning was theirexcluſive property. Na- 
1 85 tural wonders, more frequent there than elſe⸗ 
I ' , _ where, aſſiſted in diſpoſing the people to ſüper- 


b- tiftition ; while, with ſingular intereſt,” to pro- 
3 0 mote it, a facerdotal nobility had fingolar 
means. Thus the ſuperſtition of Egypt, ri- 


—_ 7" to an extravagance unknown in any other 
F country, was alſo ſupported by a union of 
1 powers that never met elſewh ere 

= "1 The circumſtances. of Greece differed vere 


- materially. Its inhabitants were long barba- 
rous, often migrating, continually liable to 
expulſion, and without regular government. 
Among wandering ſavages no idea could hold 
(\ pf a divine right inherent in any family to di- 
rect either the religious or the civil concerns of 


are to be believed, the rude natives always rea- 
= | es, aſſociated with any adventurers from the 
Civillzed countries of the Eaſt. It was not dif- 
= *fieulr for theſe to explain the advant of 4 
1 baun, where he people mae find fafety for 


47 
a . 45 i o 


= LE | Diodrus compre order of pits in Bp th or 
* n the eupatrids, at Athens. 5 


Tiara er kerne, a aun le F 
|Herogor. 1. 3 


others. But if the accounts of Grecian authors 
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their e when danget threntiibfrneiy- aer. ; 
fields; and where, meeting "occaſionally to con- — 3 5 


ſult in common, they might provide means for 
ready exertion of united ſtrength, to repel thoſe 


evils to which the unconnected inhabitants of 


ſcattered villages were perpetually expoſed. & | 
man of 'knowlege and experience muſt" preſide” 


in council, and direct the execution of what 
had been reſolved in common. A town thus 


was built and fortified, a form of government 


ſettled, and an oriental ſuperintending was hoy 


nored with the title of king. Many of the 


principal Grecian cities, according to Grecian 
tradition, had their origin from a concurrence 
of circumſtances like theſe. ''' Conſtantly the 
king exerciſed ſupremacy in religious concerns; 
'he was always chief prieſt”; and he always en- 
deavoured to acquire the reputation of divine 


authority for all his eftabliſhments. © But the 


government being notoriouſly formed by com- | 
pact,” no idea of indefeaſible right, inherent in 


2 ſoverein family, could readily gain: the. 


compact alone could be ſuppoſed or pretended' 
to be divinely authorized. The perfon' of the 


king had no privilege' but by the gift of the 
people. His civil conſequence, therefore, de- 
pended upon his abilities and conduct. His 


religious character was otherwiſe' eſtimated 7 
not the perſon or family, but the title 
8 Ache, were held ſacred. It i is remarkable 


* 


7 eee n ab Odyſſee; particulatly thi 
minute detail of Neſtor's ſacrifice ITY * b. 3. V. 404 
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ener that Athenian and Roman ſuperſtition, without 


Nu connection between the people, ſhould have 


agreed ſo exactly in the extraordinary circum. 


| ſtance, that after the abolition of royalty among 


both, and while the very name of king was ab. 
horred as a title of civil magiſtracy or military 


command, yet equally the. title and the office 


| Shuck- 


ford's + 


Connec- 


tion. 


Warbur- 
N _ Di. came a regular commonwealth. Such appro. 


were ſcrupulouſly retained for the adminiſtra. 
tion of religious ceremonies. It has been ob- 
ſerved that a prieſthood was firſt eſtabliſhed 
among the Jews when their government be- 


priation of religious functions, if the miniſters 
are confined to their proper object, is perhaps 


not leſs advantageous to civil freedom than ne- 


„ Herodotl 
r c. 53. mer and Heſiod principally ſettled the religious 


ceſſary to the maintenance of religion. 
It was the opinion of Herodotus, that Ho- 


tenets of the Greeks; which before them were 
totally vague, floating about partially as they 
happened to ariſe, or to be imported by fo- 
reiners, particularly Egyptians: and indeed if 
ever there was any ſtandard of Grecian ortho- 
doxy, it muſt be looked for in the works of 


thoſe two poets. But the very early inhabi- 


tants of Greece had a religion far leſs degene- 
rated from original purity. To this curious 
and intereſting fact abundant teſtimonies re- 
main. They occur in thoſe poems, of uncer- 
tain origin and uncertain date, but unqueſ- 
tionably of great antiquity, which are called 
me poems of Non r or rather the Orphic 


3 poems; 
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poems“; and they are found ſcattered among 


the writings of the philoſophers and hiſtorians. 
All the Greek philoſophers were aware of the 


recent origin of that religion which in their 


time was popular. Plato, among his doubts 
about the antient ſtate of things, declares an 
opinion that, in the early ages, the ſun, moon, 
ſtars, and earth, had been the only objects of 
religious worſhip in Greece, as they were, ſtill 
in his time, he adds, in moſt of the barbarous 
nations. In another part of his works we find 
recorded a different tradition of a very remark- 
able tenor. © Ox Gop,” he ſays it was re- 
nd. once governed the univerſe: but a . 

grea and extraordinary change taking place 
in the nature of men and things, infinitely for 
the worſe, (for originally there was perfect 


virtue and perfect happineſs upon earth) the 


command then devolved upon Jupiter, with 
© many inferior deities, to preſide over diffe- 

* rent departments, under him.“ Here, in the 
ſame tradition, we find the original unity of 
the Deity aſſerted, and an account attempted of 
the beginning of polytheiſm. Plato declares 
no opinion of his own upon it. Everything 
however remaining from him upon religion, 
and, I think it may be added, upon morality, 
involves the ſuppoſition of unity in the Deity; 
tho, warned e e by the fate of _ maſ- 


Ys A EA ans to Jupiter, quoted by Arte in 7X 


the ſeventh chapter of his Treatiſe on the World: 
2 re ros y Zane © 1 e 1. To 1% | 
der 
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5 eur. ter 8 he ſhows, himſelf extremely cau- 
8 tious * yy” . any nne 
„ ee 

But hb notion of a great and Jeplanable 


tg change i in human nature and in the ſtate of all 
r things on earth, is not mentioned by Plato 


8 


z Ry alone among heathen writers: in the undoubted 
work of a much older author, ſketching the 
1 . hiſtory of mankind from its origin, we find it 
-  Heſiod. related in very remarkable detail: The firſt 


= - e race of men,” according to Heſiod, lived 
= 7 © like gods, in perfect happineſs; exempt from 
= A labor, from old age, and from all evil. The 
earth ſpontaneouſly ſupplied them with fruits 

7 A in the greateſt abundance. Dying atgength 
without pain, they became happy and bene- 
| © ficent ſpirits,” appointed by the divine wiſ- 
dom to the royal function of ſuperintending 

© the future race of men, watching their good 

67M and evil ways.* This, which he calls the 
golden age, or golden race, plainly forein to all 

=  CGrecian hiſtory, bears an analogy to the ſcrip- 
+ _ ture accqunt of the terreſtrial paradiſe, and the 
ſtate of man before the fall, which is rendered 
ſtill more ſtriking by the remarkable conſo- 

. nance of his ſilver age to the ſeripture account 

= |,  _ /of the antediluvian world after the fall. The 
=_ :. - . © fecond race of men, he proceeds, © were like 
1 © thoſe of the golden age, neither in nature nor 
1 in moral character. They ſcarcely reached 
= 8 e manhood in a hundred years; yet not thus 
_ © leſs ſubject to pain and folly, they died early, 
8 * were unceaſing in violence and injuſtice 
„toward 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 
toward one another, nor would they duly 
reverence the immortal gods. Jupiter there - 
fore hid this race in his anger, becauſe they. 
© honored not the bleſſed gods of heaven. 
In ſpeaking of the third race of men, which he 
calls the brazen raee, the poet at length comes 
home to his own country, deſcribing exactly 
that ſtate of things which Plutarch has more 
particularly defcribed in his life of Theſeus. by 

. Ariſtotle, who lived in leſs apprehenſion. of . 
the intolerant tyranny of the Athenian demo- . 
cracy, declares ł. $ gpinion upon the unity of : A 
the Deity and the otigin of Polytheiſm, more 
explicitly than his maſter Plato, and in a man- "= 
ner that does honor to his ſtrong underſtanding,” © * © 20 
© It is a tradition, he ſays, * received. from of Ariſtot.de 
© old among all men, that Gop is the creitor My. 
and preſerver of all things; and that nothing | — 
in nature is ſufficient to its own exiſtence, „ 
without his ſuperintending protection. Hence oY 
* ſome of the antients have held that all things — 
* are full of gods; obvious to ſight, to hearing, = 
© and to all the ſenſes; an opinion conſonant 4 
enough to the power, but not to the nature 1 
« of the deity.——Gop, being Oxx, has thus c. 2. 
© received many names, according to:the vt. 53 
c riety of effects of which he is the cauſe.* + _ 

Such were the traditions of, poets, and the 
opinions of philoſophers: | There remains yet 
for notice a teſtimony, not leſs remarkable or 
ranch important perhaps than any of theſe, Which 


: = 
- ” 


| 9 See chap. 1. ect. 3. of this hiſtory... ond 


„% HISTORY OF GREFCE. 
| CHAP. has been preſerved inadvertently by a hiſtorian 
—— who did not intend us this, tho we owe to him 
much valuable information. Herodotus, after 
giving an account of the origin of the names of 
7 the principal Grecian divinities, proceeds to 
BE: -.- tell us, that, being at Dodona, he was there aſ. 
2 ſured (apparently by the prieſts of the farfamed 


= \. temple of Jupiter) that, antiently, the Pelaſ- 
1 '_ gian anceſtors of the Grecian people ſacrificed 
3 f and prayed to gods to whom they gave no name 
=.” or diſtinguiſhing appellation „for,“ he adds, 
_ \ © they had never heard of 50 bur they called 


them gods as the diſpoſers and rulers of all 

© things **.* It is hence evident, that the Pe- 
laſgians can have acknowleged but one god; 
for, where many gods are believed „Aictingvih⸗ 
ing appellations will and muſt be given; but 
the unity of the deity precludes the ACER of 
names. 

That purer religion, then, according to this un- 
ſuſpicious teſtimony of Herodotus, was brought 
into Greece by its firſt inhabitants. It was oc- 
caſionally nouriſhed, and received acceſſions, 
not probably advantageous to its purity, from 

"Thrace ; but the abſurdities of Grecian poly- 
e as we are ka agate aſſured, were 


. 35% böten. Herod. 1. 2.6. 32. f 
n Herodotus appears to have ſuppoſed the Greek name for 
God to have been derived from a Greek verb ſignifying to place 
or diſpoſe : other Grecian authors have imagined other etymolo- 
ies for it; but it ſeems rather probable that it had a more antient 
| oy: than any en within the Greek language. 


F 1 - derived 


» 


. 
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derived principally from Egypt **. The colo- eng 
niſts who paſſed from that poliſhed country to 


favage Greece, would of courſe, communicate 


their religious tenets **. The rude natives, ac- 


cording to all traditions, liſtened greedily to 
inſtruction on a ſubject in which they felt them 


ſelves deeply intereſted ; and thought it an im- 


portant improvement to be able to name many 
gods, whoſe ſtories were related' to them, in- 
ſtead of ſacrificing to one only, without a name, 
of whoſe will they were wholly uninformed, and 
of whoſe nature they had no ſatisfactory con- 
ception, Nor is the tranſition violent, for 1 8 
norant people, from a vague idea of one omni- 
preſent deity, to the belief of a ſeparate divine 
eſſence in different places, and in every different 


thing. On the contrary, the popular ſuperſtitions 


of almoſt all nations ſhow it congenial to the hu- 
man mind; which wants exerciſe of its powers to 


inable it to exalt thought to the conception of 


one Almighty and boundleſs Being. Poly- 
theiſm, therefore, once diſſeminated, the lively 


imagination of the Greeks would not be con- 


fined within the limits of Egyptian inſtruction. 
Their country, with fewer objects of wonder, 
abounded with incentives to fancy, which Egypt 


- 5 4 
"oY 


= * ? 


rer e beſide Juno, Veſta, Themis, Herodot. 


A 


2 Vee Warburton's Divine Lapntion, 3 . 
of Sacred and Profane Hiſtory, Bryant's Analyſis of Antient My- 
thology, and Pownall on the Study of Antiquities, with the nu- 
merous authorities by them quoted. 


whom 


ig See on this udzeet Herodotus, Plato, and Djodorus Steulus, 


J. 2. e. 4 
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" W8TORY or GREECE, 
whom they added to the principal diviaities de. 
— Tived from the marſhy banks of the Nile, every 


© Grecian: mountain. acquired its Orcids,. every 
wood. its. Dryads, . every fountain its Naiad, the 
fa its Tritons and its Nereids, and every river 


its god; the variety of the ſeaſons produced the 


Hours; A the Muſes and the Graces were the 
genuine off: Ting of the genius, of the people, 
- "Thus, were divinitjes ſo. multiplied before Ho- 
mexẽ's time, that nobody any longer podertook 
8 ſay how many there were not. I e 

And now the Grecian gods were. "changed 
| om me One Almighty parent of good, not 
leſs i fo attributes than in number. Jupiter, the 
chief of them, was not omnipotent: omnipre- 
ſence was not among his attrihutesz nor as he 
1 and as perſect goodneſs was nowhere 
to be found in Homer's heaven, ſo there was 
I no means perfect happineſs there. The chief 

the gods ſeems to have been ſuppoſed under 
© boththe control and the protection of Fate; he is 
deſcribed under ER _ Ms, inferior 


„„ ET 


& $5» vw 


Sage, CL NI with ſuch an es we 
ind the inferior deities in general more diſpoſ- 
ed to diſturb than afliſt the government of the 
chief; whois repreſented without the leaſt con- 
fidence in their wiſdom and right intentions, 
placing his whole dependance on his own 
ſtrength only. Hence alone alſo is derived 
their reverence for him; not that he is wiſe and 

155 a Soo, 
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good, 9 Minerva; the god- mer 
deſs of wiſdom, ſpeaks of the ſoverein of the — 
gods, calling him at the fame time her father, Iliad. 
i the reproachful and debaſing terme of ra- x 
ging with an evil mind,” in perpetual oppoſi- 
0 + Bos to her inclinations. The ſame goddeſs 
is repreſented adviſing Pandarus to endeavour md. l. 
to bribe Apollo with the promiſe of a hecu—- 
tomb, to aſſiſt him in aſſaſſinating Menelatis 
contrary to the faith of a ſolemn trraty ; and 
even Jupiter himſelf joins with chat goddeſs ana 
Juno ifi prompting ſo ſoul a murder, which was 
to involve with it the baſeſt treachery and the moſt d 
offenſive perjury. We cannot but wonder to find 
thegoddefsof wiſdom and the ſovereinofthegods 
thus employed. Vet the belief that villainy, ſo 
oſten ſeen triumphant; was frequently favored by 
ſome ſuperior power, or however that the meer 
crime/againſt the neighbour ſeldom or never of- 
may the deity,” appears by no means unnatu- | 
ral; ahd'certainly” has beth extenſively held)... 
Ir is worthy of remark chat à religion which | 
only one God has not taught the 


Turks to resſon more guftiy: Whatever the 1 5 


intention may have deen; ſays the « | 

and judicious 'Bufbequius; in the account his Der : 

bully woe Ottoman Court, © if the event is de- — 
e Fey? look men: God as authori- 
4450. 307 Je. amen 0116 4 HN bt} 261-16;8! 
+ $6 OUT: 3. v 78, &1,/16; v. 398. Aritoph. Plut. 
v. 28-58. Plat. de Rep. 1;:2."p. 364. t. 2. & de Leg. I. 10. p. 


906. et ſeq, but particularly Glancon's long argument in favor of 
injuſtice, in the ſecond book of Plato's Republic, which the phl« 


lopher with difficulty, N refutes. 
Vor I. I « | © Zing 
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enar. ing dhe deed : eee 
—— ſome remarkable oceurrences in Turkiſh hiſ- 
et ' tory; and a converſation which he: held con. 
derning them with 4 Turk of rank. n 34% nj 

Thus imperſect as the chief of cha Grecia 

heaven. is repreſented, Mill that the Greeks de. 


5 den rived their firſt nation of him from the power 


af a king of Crete, in an. qpinion as/unauthori- 

f zed by the oldeſt poets and hiſtorians as it is in 
5 itſelf improbable, not to ſay impoſſible. Ho. 

Iliad. 1. mer's invocation ta the Dodongan Helaſpia 


* V. 233. Jupiter ſuffices indeed alone ta refute; the deg. 


But that a king of Crete, like Alexander and 
the Ceſaxs in more inlightened ages, may have 
_ aſſumed; ar may have been complimented with 
aj title uſually: appropriated tu the deity, is ſuf. 
ficiendly likely. Menge indeed the Grcel 
name Zeus (which in the common form of in- 
vocation gave the Latin Jupiter) Was derived, 
is an inquiq that cannat end in certainty. Plato 
ol. n 18 ſays it is a name not eaſy to he underſtodd ; and 

the fangiful explanation uf it which he has un 


dara. derta ken, to give, tho) adopted by; Ariſtotle, 
e. 2. appears, like fome other etymologies, utter- 


ly, ugwortby. of the great names under whoſe 
98185 authority ĩt comes to us. It ſenmis however fully 
cC̃ronſiſtent with the analogy, of letters,” as well 


5 as from many e ircumſtances higbly prabable, 
that the Greek and Latin names for the deity, 


as:they. were: yariouſly inflected, Theos, or r- 
ther Theo, Deo, Dia, Zeu, ve; and the He. 
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ky rn 
originally one name 51 


Ideas concerning chat Fate, which was 2 


poſed. to decide the lot of gods equally; as, of 
men, could not but be very indeterminate. Fate 


was: perſonified,” ſometimes as one, ſometimes 
u three ſiſter. beings, The three Furies, or a- 


conſidered as the ſame with the Fates, ſome- 
times as attending powers. Either ax both, for 


the ſuperſtition , which, occaſioned a dread; of 
naming them makes it difficult to diſtinguiſh,  * 
were often mentioned by the reſpectful title of 


the the Venerable.Goddeſles * „ They ſeem indeed 
to have been the only Grecian deities who were 
ſuppoſed incapable of doing wrong. Of evil 
e in * modern ſenſe of the _y the 


Al | 


— Analyvs et Compare, par M. Court de 


Sebelin, vol. 1. p. 166. Nee 


1, notes 96, 97, et 118. The Hebrew mm is, in a language 
Nn n wa the Chal haldee, very differently written, , 
Ko. * 8 with the prepoſition 17 or 7, expreſſing the poſ- 
ſeffive caſe, prefixed, approaches very nearly to the Greek. A 
und the Latin Dei, Dii, Divi. It is to be obſeryed that the m- 
dern Greeks pronounce A like the Engliſh TH, in Tuts, THERE; 
and T, when it follow A or E, as our v conſonant. The antient 
Lacedzmonians, as we learn from the ſpecimens of the Laconic 
diale& in the Lyſiſtrata of Ariſtophanes, and in X<nophon's ana- 
baſis, pronounced E for ©, and if we might believe the abbé 
Fourmont's account of infcriptions found in Laconia, . inſerted in 
the 15th vol. of the Memoirs of the French Academy of Inſcrip- 
tions, they wrote ſo. Concerning the analogy of letters, Sharpe 
on the Origin of Languages, and Pownall on the Study of Anti» 
Quities, may 0 en 
— — W Ma 346rtt Swen 

— — ee 
>. * = © Greeks 


venging deities,. ſeem to have been ſometimes 


vv. 
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CHAP. Greeks appear to have had no idea. But fuck 
ka was the x: erat imperfection of the Gre. 
can heaven, that Hefiod expreſsly declares it to 


II. 1. 5 
" 155. & 


I. 20. v. 
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have been the office of the Fates and Furies to 
” puniſh the tranſgreſſions of Mex and Cos „. 


It ſeems to have been ſuppoſed the principal 


office of Jupiter to ſuperintend the performance 


of the decrees of Fate; and for that purpoſe to 


keep a watchful eye over the ways of both mor- 
tals and immortals. Fate therefore being but 
z blind power, and Jupiter a very imperfect 
divinity, we ſhall the leſs wonder to find it 


30, & 336. mentioned by Homer as poſſible, which yet ap- 


- -- 
© 

3 
K 
Ku oof 
2 
9 

* 


pears a ſtrange inconſiſtency, that things con- 


trary to fate may be done, not e e e but 


even by men **. n e Het 
e e a eee, a. - 1dolatry 


r fl Yi 
95 OY | Theogon.' V. 220, 
2 There is in the Prometheus of Aſchylus a very curious paſ- 
* Neceſſity, the Fates, and the power of Jupiter, in 
I the poet remarkably avoids explalniiy wit fine ls: Pro- 
netheus and the Chorus ſpeak: | 
e eee 
* Fl Prom. MoJzas vlg, A 2 
n "Tourwn dg $ Zabs iow do duſciges : 


be . 


2 Prom. "Ovzovr f, key, Y The genfeH . n 


wed Cho. Ti yay vixgura: Zan rd Ad pare; 7 
28 Prom. Teyr dd An dir witere, be Nd. 
Prometh. Vin&. p. 34. ed. H. Steph. 
3 declaring 


8 _the-ſubjeftion of the gods t6 the power of fate: Th Tergopiny 


-juilger adfiard irt dp, xa Ow. I. i. c. 91. This is the 
more remarkable for being given as an apology. for the oracle, 
whenever it had the misfortune to make a miſtake.or tell a falſe- 


8 


nner eie eee wo 
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in his time unknown in Greece; and even tem- 


Ege, ſeem to have been of ſome ſtanding. 


Sacrifices. were performed, as by the Jerich fh 79 
patriarchs, on altars raiſed in- open air: and 13.5 13. v. 


prayers were addreſſed, tho to many, yet to 
deĩties beyond the ſearch of human eyes. We 


find Neſtor ſacrificing to Neptune on the ſea- Odyd. 1. 
ſhore ; to Minerva before the portico of his & Fat 


palace: and the terms in which Homer men- 
tions the fanes of Apollo at Delphi and Minerva 
at Athens, favor the ſuppoſition that even theſe 


were uncovered; reſembling, except perhaps 
in rudeneſs of workmanſhip, rather our vene- 


rable antiquity of Stonehenge than the later 
Grecian/temples. - Nor is there any mention ß 


hero-worſhip; or en n path to men de 


bien „5 » 19) 511 * 
eee lee dee eee Not- 
vithſtanding the veneration of the Athenians for the tutelarꝝ deity | 
of their, ſtate, Aſchylus, in his tragedy named from the F 
has not ſcrupled to make Minerva, while ſhe reſpects thoſe horri · 
ble goddeſſes as. her ſuperiors in age, a Mets 
allo very much her ſuperiors.in wiſdom; Ae Fr ION 

dope bmw eu. Tuurige vf t. 

: " 37> ee e l: do oy I. 

ſchyl. Eumenid. p. 303. ed. H. Steph. 

Farther, however, than to illuſtrate and juſtify Homer, the tenets 

of the age of Aſchylus and Wr will rather be lor future 
conſideration. Pet 

'» Strabo ſays there was afterward a temple ine 
e but Homer mentions . 


32 as ee 


3 „ 
% be, % 
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—— 
ples were nor common, tho thoſe of Minerva We, 
ar Athens, a 


* 
* 


IP 


—— 0 


** 
Indeed cho invecatiom were octaſionally ad. 
dreſſad to numberloſs divinitios, yet æhe greit 
adjects of (worſhip and'Facrifice ſeem to have 
y 13 Ads only Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, and Mi- 
* 3 nerva: all, together witch Fate itfelf, az Arifto. 
g ttle pofitiveiy aſſures us, originally but diffe- 
rent names for the Ou Gov, conſidered with 
7 5 reſpect to different powers, functions, or attri- 
butes; as the divine wiſdom, the god of light 
and life, the creator and ruler of all things %, 


2 


—— 
«4 | 


| B Grecian religion, therefore; being raifed wich- 


dut ſyſtem on à foundation of mme 
—— natural to it. oh 
The ſum — ts-the godk con- 


t * liſted, according to Homer, in ſacrifice only. 


v.70, That due honor as paid to him by offerings 


v. 414. on his attars, is the reaſon given by Jupiter for 


his affection for the Trojans, and 


for Hector. Sag, to the gods, we are told, | 


e eee 
„ 
mon with Homer, or hraſe, people rey 
e N ney eee 
not in their time practiſed, and might even help to lead to it ; as 
might alſo more particularly Heſiod's doctrine, whenceſoever de- 

rived, of the charge committed to the exalted ſpirits of the men 
| of the golden age over the/Fiitire race of mankind (3). 

n weAubropus; ri, * vs, &  Ariſtor. 'de 8740S c. 3. 

of; Scbofding to EIchylus ( al 


re epd 
Mr. Bryant, in his ſis of A ed 
ne nr, i Be A Mrs 


ti) Op. & Di. 1. x. v 00% b Op. & Di. L v. 120. 
(3) Brometh, v. 208. 
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yere alſo grateful to wem ablatiam um uftbd 1 
a mceſſtiry ceremony before ſacrifice or libatinn: 92 5 


but without ſacri fice nothing was effedtunl. Anat: 


$29. & & al. 


crifices, Promiſed or performed, are dene un- f 0 


ged in prayer to promote the granting of the *- 


And the omiſſion of ſacrifices due nt Iliad. 1. 5. 
ſiippoſed ſurely to excitedivine:reſcatmens;;”* *75 
Here and there only; as: ſtars glittering for. a! | 


moment through ſmall bright openings in 
ſtormy ſky; we find ſome ſpark. of morality can 


ou 
NS 4 


nected with Homer's religion. Minerva re- Cay l. 
commends Ulyſſes to the favor of the gods for: ff, 
being a good and juſt king; and thaſe * 


on unjuſt judgements are threatened with di- 


vine-vengeance, Perjury, however, as the crime 
moſt particularly affronting to themſelves, was: 


what they were ſuppoſed moſt particularly dif. 


poſed © revenge. © Jupiter,” we are told, Iliad. 1. - 


vill not favor the falſe;* and in another place, Gan 1. , 
gods love not evil deeds; but they: 14. 38. 


The bleſſed 
© honor juſtice,” and the righteous works of 
men; after' which follows a remarkable-paſ<: 
ſage : Even when the hardened and unrigh-, 


| r invade the lands of others, tho Jupiter 5 
thein the ſpoil, and, loading their ſnips, 


A ol ey arrive every one at his home, ftifl the 
© ſtrong fear of vengeance dwells an their 
minds. The whole of this — in the 
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in tranliting quotations from Greek antes, I — 
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» ; uncertaitity the ways of God, his Ml gig 
_ 4% > +: favor. men, and their duty to him, which ve 
cConſiderate but \ininformed perſons could ſcarce- ¶ gie 
8 ly be without. -Hefiod;: who had evidently of 

2 db - communicated. much leſa extenſively among MW thi 

_ "mankind: than Homer, takes upon him with WW (ur 
Honeſt [zeal to denounce more particularly the ¶ tio 
vengeance of the deity againſt thoſe who; wrong i 

8 their neighbours. He threatens eyen whole of 
I. 1. v. ſtates: with famine and peſtilence; the deſtruc- ha? 
ND a tion of their armies, the wreck of their flects, if 
and all ſorts of misfortunes for the unpuniſhed Iſl for 

| injuſtice of individuals. At the ſame time he ex 

|  indiſcreetly-promiſes/peace and plenty, and all I for 

temporal rewards from the favor of the gods to. W-He 

5 the upright: concluding, however, with ſome Ill lat; 
e not leſs worthy the philoſopher than U 

the poet, which are the foundation of that beau- wh 

tiful and well-known allegory the Choice of va 
Hercules, and which have been variouſly, re- un 

4 1 n babs Sener * ee 1 

5 ; 1 17 we vi 
L | 1380 Ws © $7 10 Wo: 1 N13 be 3 3 5 ane 


e eee eee 
2822 2 for which French criticiſm ſeems to allow. 
large indulgence. Even poetry I have always endeavoured to 
For | render, as nearly as poſſible,- word for word. Our language is 
8 — — for this purpoſe than the French. But 
Mr Pape's ation, itſelf an admirable poem, will ſeldom an- 
 frer the end of thoſe who deſire to know with any preciſion what 
Homer has ſaid. 

2 The deficieney.ofHedetr's religious Abt nden! Fyftem ro- 

| mained to a late age in Greece... . Avery remarkable paſſage in the | 
ſecond book” of Plato republic (p. 364. t. 2.) ſhows how little 
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The diferent fundliens of the gods, 2 — 
different and often oppoſite parts which * 


of advantages to thoſe who,- in conſequence.ei- «es 


vere ſuppoſed to take i in human affairs, were a 


ſource of ſuperſtitious rites, as well as 


ther of oſſice or their own pretenſions, were 4 
ſuppoſed. to have more immediate communica». 


tion with any deity. - © Tell me which of the: Cay 


© immortals- hinders me l' the-anxious queſtion, © 
of: Menelavs to the daughter of Proteus, muſt 
have occurred often as a moſt perplexing doubt 


in diſappointment and calamity... Without in- 


formation which of the gods was adverſe, the 


expence of propitiatory hecatombs was vain; | 


ſor the number of Grecian divinities was, in 


Homer's time, far beyond the bounds of calcu- 


lation, as We may learn from the addreſs of 
Ulyſſes to the unknown deity of a river; and Odyf. 1. 
when afterward the number of worſhipped gods 5 . 
was prodigiouſiy increaſed, thoſe unnamed and 
unknown were not the leſs innumerable. 
The opinion was general that the gods often GEL, 
viſited the earth, ſometimes in viſible ſhape, 3 
and that they interfered. in human concerns 454 
upon all occafions. Numberleſs paſſages in va- 
rious authors prove that this belief continued 4 _ 4 


long popular. 


mendation. to deins favor; and how much more importance was 
attributed to ſacrifice and the obſervation of ceremonies. In a | 


much later age Lucian found the diſcordance on hs ee | 


vithall morality, a very juſt ſubject for ſatire, and he has 


it with as much reaſon as wit: Ea A 2 


aven 'Ophigou na} . 
66G 


1 


F', 


v. 430, 
4 17. v. 


dcm. 
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eee he. a 


. 1750 
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the | 


. tte ſplendid actions of men always; and fome. 
27. times thoſe of little conſequenee; ae attributed 
doe immediate influence of ſomb deity. Thus 
SA oay.1. Vys faye not © If I hall overcome the proud 
2 . 19-1-488- Git6rs;” but Af God through me, ſhall over. 
* G66 the proud ſuitors,* Theſe opinions could 

not but have powerfuleffets. They were ſome. 

F times an incentive to bravery,” fomerimes an 
= © excuſe for cowardice : often they decided the 
= fate of a battle. In the fixth/book of the Iliad 
mu. l. the Trojans are deſcribed: yielding before the 
4. Greeks f but, incouraged by Hectof they ſtan 
E- and renew / the ingagement. This turn, the 
cauſe of which was not immediately apparent, 

excited in the Greeks a ſudden fancy that ſome 

: divinity was deſcended from heaven to aſſiſt 
3 | their enemies, who in conſequence” recovered 
. dme advantage. We might ſuppoſe, from the 
| Hvelineſs of the pbet's deſcription; that he hid 
been eye · witneſs to ſome ſuch circumftkince. | 
It is ſo eaſy, in times of general ignorance, 

for men of ſome cunning te find" means of 
cheating the more thoughrleſs into an'extrava. 
gent opinion of their abilities, and mankind is; I ſa 
through che uncertain fofeſight of reaſon, ſo I fu 

_ | >, Iitereſte@in future events, that no country has 
deen wichout its ſoothfayers. © Thoſe fired on- 
dles, which afterward became ſo important in 
Grecian: politics, had apparently not; .ſo.carly 

5 as the Trojan war, any very extenſi ve celebrity. 
oa. i. The ptophetical groves gf the Pelaſgian Jupiter 
erl. at Dodona were indeed not withgut fame; but f hi 
6 19. v. 296. eee eee, pio 
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Iron OF GREECE: 3 
of mountains, in a remote comer of r. 
the country, for the Greeky in general to have —.— 
means of confulting them. Delphi, mentioned 1d. g. 
both in the Iliad and Odyflee by the nam of 52461. 
P 
plied to the temple and ſacred precinct, muſt 
alſo have had reputation for its prophetical 8 b. 1. 
powers, which alone apparently could procure E 
ir thoſe riches for which it was already remarks 0591. 
able: Agamemnon is ſaid to have conſulted; it 8. v- 7s. 
before ' he undertook the expedition "againſt 
Tip.” But ie was (leſs uſual, at great'rrou: 
ble and expence, to conſult 4 diſtant oracle, 
while the belief was yet popular that indivi- 
duals were everywhere to be found ſo inſpired 
by the deity as to have the power of foretelling 
events, without depending upon any particular 
temple or ſacred place as a' peculiar refidence 
of the god. Views of intereſt, as we learn 
from Homer, often induced men of abilities 
and experience really ſuperior, to pretend to 
ſuch divine intercourſe. '- Calchas, the great 
ſeer of the Grecian army before Troy, who is 
ſaid to have known things paſt, preſent, and 
future, was alſo. the chief pilot of the fleet; niad. 1. x. 
and the poet attributes his knowlege, even as a . 71. 
pilot, not to his experience, but to the imme- 
diate inſpiration of Apollo. Augury, or the 
ſeience of divination by obſer vation of various 
circumſtances of nature, was in ſome repute. 
lt appears doubtful in what eſtimation Homer 
himſelf held it. He makes Hector, the moſt 
W 


of 


/ 


ops. of it with contempt®**: yet in the end he make: 
de ſame Hector acknowlege the ſuperior wil. 

N . dom of Polydamas, who conſided in augury. 

; 0 The human ſoul was generally believed im. 

— mortal; but it is a gloomy, difcontented, nu- 
— gatory immortality that Homer aſſigns even to 


| his: —— characters. The Celtic bards and 
Teutonie ſcalds far otherwiſe ĩnſpired contempt 
* 1 # of danger and ambition to die in battle. The 
E, 5 difference had been obſerved in Lucan's time, 
. forcibly: ſuuck the lively imagination of 
* \ that poet. Let the drunken paradiſe of the 
8 5 Scandinavian Odin, the Woden of our Anglo- 
ſaxon anceſtors, oſten miſtakenly conſidered as 

| originating in a groſfneſs of manners and ideas i - 

- | Peculiar to the Teutonic horde, was really a iſ 


N 115 388 


200 een; 


* 


Hb notion, as we learn from Plato; of the higheſt Iſl - 
= . alntiquity among the Greeks. If it was known Il + 
= - {WIR his taſte indeed rejected it, but a 
| 2* ——_— 7 io NK oi 81 2 
1 | * e 1 

FR my © Thad. 1. 12. v. 3. 
155 eee ben JON AT dae c--2-4 . 
Sacrorum, Druidæ, peſtis eee oF 716 21 
2 . eee 910 

N ail 29 t ſolis neſcĩre datum Nemora al reinotis | 12 
= 7 -* #5*Incolitis lucis. 'Vobis auctoribus umbree tt 
1 | 2 pooling, Erebi ſedes, Ditiſgue profundi n at 

= ida regna petunt : regit idem ſ A 8 

=. | erk Orbe alio: longæ as GOT. ai 5/5 * 
1 Mors media eſt. ere eee ra * 
1 lr quos ille, timorum al open © 
. ä Haximus, D on 1 * 
=. | In ferrum mens prona viris, animæ que Nr « Pe 
_ 2h | " "Mort, a i res parcere vit: Or 
= sek nocd vil d rn py anc th 
| | ' * : 20 | | ” | judge. s | 


4 Cl 


1 . 


er ;ndgement was unable to clear away the varie anew | 
iſ- other abſurdities of popular belief, or to puʒt 


forward any rational ſyſtem. Some idea of re- 
m. ward and puniſhment in à future liſe prevailed 
W- — his age; but it was impoſſible that it ſhould 
to be regulated by any juſt eriterion of moral 
nd Wl good and evil, Where morality had ſo little 
apt connection with religion, and where every vice 
che found favor with the gods. s Hefiod's ms. 
ne, rality" is more pure, ſo his notions of a ſutune 
of fare are belt melanchefy cdu "thoſe of Homer. 2 
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his pee geneigte eden manners, c 
$14 arts, and knowl: of the age of "Ay enmi 
im: W Homer ſeems to give preciſely thoſe of his oun 
fl time. He nowhere marks any difference; and 
were appears no good reaſon for ſuppoſing chat 
Ruy confiderable difference was known to him, | 
i indeed any exiſted, As a port,” he magnifies f 
Ie ſtrength of men of old; but without a ! 
Natributing, like many modern writers, the de- 
ay of ſtrength to any change of manners; and 
ve find explained by Heſiod, what in Homer 
n oniy implied, chat, as the heroes of his 
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poems were moſtly ſons or grandſons of gods 
or goddeſſes, it was cohſonant to the nature of 

r. things that they ſhould be indowed with very 

dge n 
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e abilities to the men of his on day, 
who vere de gonarations farther removed 
pore ſych lofty, origin Sten WHT dre, 
ba Alete then n Homer's om time the Greeks 
had not arrogated to themſel ves any ſuperiority 
of national character above the people of the 
ſurrounding countries: and in fact they ſeem 
not yet to have excelled: their neighbours. in 
any circumſtance of ſcience, art, or civiliza. 


Thucyd. tion. The term Barharian was not. yet in uſe; 


1. 1. c. 3+ 


f 


. | 


they had not a; name even for themſelves col. 
lectively; and they ſcarcely ſeem to have con. 
ſidered themſelves as unitedly forming a dif. 


tinct nation; a Peloponneſian eſteeming a Theſ. 


ſalian, as ſuch, little more his 8 
man than a native of Phenicia. or Egypt. 


connection between the inhabitants of the — 
ral ſtates, which appears alone to have had any 


great weight, was conſanguinity. .. For: this the 


Greeks, retained long ſuch a regard as greatly 


to influence theip;politics. It was indeed. na- 


tural that, while the tenure of cities and coun- 
tries was ſo very precarious, the opinion. of 


being deſeended from the ſame, common. ancel- 
tors ſhould bind men more ſtrongly together 
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ſane ſem, There was hardly 8 leader in the 


with many others, This would nqt à little fſa- 
cilitata the forming of ſo extenſivs a league: 
aud the league itſelf might contribute to 


however uncertain, or 3 inter- 
ul revived, of derivation fram the ſame fore- . 
fathers, had, ta a late periad, remarkable. in. 
ſſuence among the Grecian people. N 

et we ſind in Homer no: trage of hs 2 
lions af the Greek nation into Ionian, Folian, 
and Dorian, which - became aſterward of ſp 
great conſi doration- The whole country was 
under the Fre thoſe kindred: chieftains; 


prince ; and the ſubjects. were a mixed people, 
ſtrangers being evrrywhere admitted to muni- 


narehs; their power was limited by laws and 
eſtabliſhed euſtoms. This: obſervation, ſup- 
ported by the higher authority of Thucydides , 
in not only confirmed, but explained in ſome 
detaib, by the ſtill ſuperior teſtimony of Ho- 


mer. The poet himſelf appears a warm friend 1 


toriss bounded by the ſame mountains; on the 


* 


Trojan war, who was ves de by Nein 


ſrengthen the connection. But any tradition, 


* 
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evtiry -tawn af any conſequence having its own © | | 144 


| 
* 
A 4 * * 
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cipab rights with little referve. But the antient R. 


Grecian-princes. were not abſolute, as Dionyſus ne, — 
of Halicarnaſſus remarks; like the Aſiatic mo- I'D _ 


# +37 Vas 


ta monarchal rule, and takes every opportunity 


zealouſly to inculcate loyalty. It is a canuman 
expreſſion with him, that the people revered 


„ 
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© their” leaders as "gods ;* and he'attributes-t9 T] 
2 degree of divine right to reſpect and i ;; 

Iliad. 1. 2. authority: The honor of the king," ſays Ulyſſes WW ., 
. in the Thad; "is from Jupiter; andthe allwiſt 
| © Jupiter loves him; and again, The govern. rt 
ment of many is bad: let there be one chief, IN th 

done king. It is however ſuſfieiently evident ole 
muat the poet means here to ſpeak of executive I de 
mad. 1. gobermment ony; Let chere be one chief, I the 
en one king,“ be fayt but he adds to whon out 
Jupiter has intruſted the ſeepter and the N of 
laws, THAT BY THEM HE MAY SMN.“ Ac. co. 
cordingly, in every Grecian government which I eſſe 

ce has occaſion to inlarge upon, he plainly dif. 
Covers to us ſtrong principles of *republican I ſou 
9dyf. 1. rule. Not only che council of principal men, © 7 
1 but the aſſembly of tie people alſo is familiar pris 
- 387. JCothim. The name Acora;! ſignifying a place WW and 
pap pt mers on free eee ee tion 
expreſs haranguing in aſſemblies of the people, I inef 
Lia. 1s. were already in common uſe; and-to-be-x gool if $6, 
Fa * public ſpeaker: was eſteemed amung the higheſt 
Sc qualifications a man could poſſeſa. In the go- 
8. v. 170. verument of Phæacia, as deſtribed in the 
| Odyſſee, the mixture of monarchy; ariſtocracy, 
and democracy, is not leſs clearly marked than 

ody.1, in the Britiſm conſtitution. One chief, twelve 
8. v. 385. [peers (all honored like the chief with tha 
title which we tranſlate King) land the afſembly 
2 ſhared the. ſupreme authority! 
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The univerſal and undoubted prerogatives of SECT: 175 


kings were religious ſupremacy, and military -r. | 


command. They often alſo exerciſed judicial 
power“. But in all civil concerns their autho- 
rity appears very limited. Everything indeed 
that remains concerning government, in the 
oldeſt Grecian poets and hiſtorians, tends to 
demonſtrate that the general ſpirit of it among 
the early Greeks was nearly the ſame as among 
our Teutonic anceſtors. The ordinary buſineſs Tacit. de 
of the community was directed by the'chiefs. Ge _ 
Concerning extraordinary matters, and more Dy 11. 
eſſential intereſts, the multitude claimed a 
right to be conſulted, and it was e 
found expedient to conſult them. 

Thus much we learn with certainty of the 
principles of government in Homer's age; 


i 


and we are not leſs informed that the applica- 


tion of them was very generally irregular and 
ineflicacious. The whole tenor of the Odyſſee 
ſhows on. how weak a foundation. all PE 


Adds whe nerd Vw Symp Bertie 9% 7 : 
Apxel xpaivouor,. rg Hg yd & 
Odyſ. I. 8. v. 8 

This phraſe would ſeem to deſcribe an oligarchal or deere 
nther than a monarchal government, but that the ſuperior au- 
thority of the monarch is marked in other paſſages, The titles 
both ga and d, at were antiently given to any powerful men 
vithout accurate diſtinction. The former became afterward - 
ſriftly appropriated as our title King now is, but the latter con- 
tinued long to be more looſely applied; as may be ſeen in the 
Oedipus 5 of Sophocles, V. 85, 313, 643, & 939. 
P Kypos'F 9 * (3% Baoiu7;) Ths T1 xar% une Tyrporiag, ua! 
Þs beds, 5 dea jan Lepra, Kat we ' 760704; Ta; ina Ixgirore 
Ariſtot. Polit. I. 3x c. 14. * b. * 2 
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* P. inſtitutions reſted. It appears to have been 
— univerſally underſtood that monarchies were in 


ſome degree hereditary ; and the right of pri- 
mogeniture was ſtrongly favored by Popular 


opinion. Yet Homer, advocate as he is for 


monarchy, ſeems plainly to admit a right in 


the people to interfere and direct the ſucceſſion. 
Telemachus was to ſucceed unqueſtionably to 


his father's eſtate; but the ſucceſſion to the 
throne was legally open to competition: there 


was always room for the pretenſions of the 


moſt worthy ; which was but another name for 
the moſt powerful. It has been ſaid to have 
been Homer's intention, after having, in the 


IIiad, fer bodily abilities in the moſt brilliant 


light, to ſhow, in the Odyſſee, the pretminence 
of mental powers. Yet ſuch was the ſtate of 
things in his age that, to give mental powers 
any efficacy, he has been obliged to add a high 
degree, indeed a general ſuperiority, of bodily 
8 ſtrength and bodily accompliſhments. Hence 
even the moſt renowned princes were reduced, 
in the decrepitude of years, to reſign the powers 


of royalty, and eſteem themſelves fortunate if 
they could retain the honors. The government 


of the ilands over which Latrtes, and after 
him his ſon Ulyſſes, reigned, was, if we may 


judge from Homer, at leaſt as well regulated as 


By any of Greece; and thoſe princes. are repre- 


11. v. 493 


ſented equally beloved and reſpected by the 
people. Yet in the abſence of the ſon, in the 
vigor of manhood, the venerable character of 
the father was. utterly unable to preſerve its due 

4 1 2 9 
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fror Gr ren 
übtitbrity. . Tell mie; fays the fade of 
the Myrmidons yet Honor the illbftriols Fe- 
eus? Or is he ſet ar noyght finck age Hath 
© infeebled his limbs; and 1 no longer Riß AT 
e fiſtant exiſt under the light of the fun, fuck 
as in the fields of Troy I dealt death to th; 

t braveſt while 1 uch for the Greeks? If 
© „uch I could return but for a moment t m 
© Þ| * father's Houſe, thoſe Thould dread my ſtrengt 
and my invincible atm, who violate his rights, 
or ot obtrude upon his hohors . 
eit appears, nevertheleſs,” that government 
ic and the Adminiſtration of juſtice had acquired 
nt} conſiderable ſtrength and ſteadineſs, through 


. 


of and Theſcus. The political ſtate of that coun- 
i try, in the times which Homer deſcribes, very 
BN much refembled that of the kingdoms of weſ- 
ly tern Europe in the feudal ages. The chiefs, 
ce hom we call kings, were as the barons who 
ed, N exerciſed royal rights within their own tetrito- 
ers ies; all acknowleging the head of the Pelopid 
if family as lord paramount. As the kings of 


dat Argos were able men, the conſequence of this 
ſubordination, however checked for a time by 
ga Icke uſurpation of Egiſtheus, could not but be 

favorable to the adminiſtration of juſtice and 
rer che well-being of the Peloponneſian people. 

We find in Homer no mention of a republic, 
nor is there reported by any other author any 
r of tradition that, ſo early as his age, a government 
due Fexifted in Greece, in which a fingle perſon did 

. 13 * , K 2 | not 
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peloponneſus at leaſt, ſince rhe age of Hercules | 
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8 246 not-prefide with the title of king. and with the 


—— 


gatives already mentioned as inherent in 
royalty. Let, within no long period after him, 
monarchal rule was almoſt univerſally aboliſhed, 
even the title of King nearly loſt, and the term 


N of Tyrant ſubſtituted for it. This would ap- 
DN Fes change not eaſy to account for, had not 
0 


mer himſelf. pointed out to us that, ſtrong 


tinge. of republican, principles in the conſtitu- 
| mo of the little ſtates of Greece, even While 


ces of acknowleged. right. were at the head 
of them. There is in the Odyſſee a pointed 


expreſſion to this purpoſe, which may deſerve 


notice: Ulyſſes, addreſſing himſelf as 4 ſup- 


Pliant to the queen of a ſtrange country, on the 
coaſt of which he had ſaved himſelf from ſhip- 
| wreck, ſays, © May the gods grant you and your 


«© gueſts'to live happily; and may you all tranſ- 


mit to your children your poſſeſſions in your 


© houſes, and whatſoever HoxoRs THE PzorLz 

* HATH GIVEN You,” 
While Laws were yet unwritten 1 4. could 
be but few and ſimple; and judicial proceed- 
, founded upon them, little directed by 


any juſt or ſettled principles for the inveſtiga- 
tion of right and wrong. The people were 


© afſembled in the market-place, when a diſ- 
pute aroſe between two men concerning the 
3 of a fine for enn ” One of 


12 ee 851 7. v. 150, 
22 A t aropbifai wv, which might. be either manſlaughter, or 
the very different crime, tho ſimilar aft, of murder : _ Grecian 
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HISTORY ör GREECE" of 4 
them, addrefling bimfelf to the blinder, BOT.” 
r aſſerted that he 135 Paid the whole; the otter! J 
« inſiſted that he had received ndefifiig® betty 
« were earneſt to bring the — to à Judiciar |. 


ww} ify 15 | 
2 Nahe 5 the « 


but the heralds ere inforced ms, 
the elders ching, with TcepterF of” - 

a in their lat ſeated themſelves bi Ts, 
"the poliſtied marble benches in the Here 3 
circle. Before them the litigants, earneſti) | 
© ſtepping forward, pleaded by turns; Wie 
„two talents of gold lay in the midſt, to be 
© awarded to him who ſhould' ſupport'hix alt 

e by the faireſt arguments and the cleareſt te- | 
timony . Such is Homer's accbunt of A 11.1. r2, 
court of 277 and + a lawſuit. The defendant | Coy” 


| (994003 1 24 8113 2g ATP I. 


favor fome of the o 
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e i e en hae 
made, I found I had unawares differed from the ſcholiaſt ad 
from all the moſt received verſions. But I learnt from-Poge's. 
note upon the paſſage, that the common interpretation, which he 
has followed, is not undiſputed; and his reaſun given for pre- 1 
ſerring it 1 ſcarcely: comprehend. A public reward propoſed | 3H 
either for the cunningeſt 1 or the cunningeſt judge, on the | _ 
deciſion of every cauſe, nearly an equal abſurdity; nor 3 
does it appear to me that, conſiſtently with common ſenſe, the 55 7 
two talents. of - gold, can be (conſidered otherwiſe an as the — 
amount of the fine itſelf, the very object in litigation. The 
words of the original E that interpretation. 15 ver- 
fiop of the preceding line 40 | 
Tojow dur Berne, neee 9 Meade, ; 
1 ſubmit with more doubt to the learned in the — The. 8 
ſpirit of the paſſage makes me wiſh that it could be ſupported. 
tho I cannot undertake myſelf intirely to defend it. 
Pope, in his tranſlation of this paſſage, and it is but common 
juſtice to Noun to mention it, has taken a very unwarrantable 
K3 | liberty 7 


=_ | RISTORY QB RRE. 
* S in bis favor the, 
| 1 dale * Aena about theix, ordi- 
26124 wuſin $1 ity of: his. Kory; 
5 92 probably, ſong, perſgnal.; intereſt. beſides, 
3 Amouny, of; the, figg proves. the litigants 
5 ON 2 80 men os eme e He 50 8 
1 N immediately a iN but nat ſuch, 
e pPnent al ing 
ong. ſupport... The voices of RP" prople, 
Qre, not being. likely to, deter dine the, 
neſs, it was agreed to refer it tot e coun- 
ot [elders s, Who aſſembled inſtantly, and de- 
ſummarily. It is, obſervable that in this 
buſineſs no mention. is made of a, king; and 
8 ain in another paſfage of. Homer, where the 
i | e of ] upiter Is denounced againſt thoſe. 
MEE! unjuſt ; Judgments, it ĩs not the tribu- 
15 kings that is ſpoken of, but the aſſembly 
of the people. 
- _ » + What, remains. from Heſiod concerning the 
: adminiſtration of juſtice, alſo merits notice, 
A lawſuit with his brother, in conſequence of 
Which he remained deprived of part of his pa- 
trimony, has given occaſion to much of his 
poem intitled Of Works and Days.” The word 
1 we. tranſlate. King, i is. there only, found; 
15 in the plural, ane: en mover: ende to 
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> Wet "defeating the luden in terms of Sele . the 
| original authorizes no idea. but of dignity. 45 Pope's paſſion ſor 
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fignify a monarch; but only magiſtrates or SECT. 
nobles, ſuch as the twelve of Phæacia; or the 


' elders bearing ſcepters of heralds in the ſacred 


circle. | Againſt thoſe powerful men, whatever Heſiod: 
they were, who under that title, in his country KA * 
of Bœotia, held the adminiſtration of juſtice, $ why ya 2 
the poet inveys ſeverely: his epithet for them 
which he frequently repeats, is bribe-devour- 


ing kings.“ In his Thogony we find a more Heſioa. 


pleaſing picture: The chief of the Muſes,” he 6 
there ſays, © attends upon Kings. That King 

© whom the Muſes honor, and on whoſe birth 

they have looked propitiqus, on his tongue 

© they pour ſweet dew. From his mouth words 

* flow perſuaſive, All the people look up to 

c him while, pointing. out the law, he decides 


: in righteous judgement. - Firm in his elo-\ 


* quence, with deep penetration, he - quickly | 
* determines. even a violent controverſy. | For 
this is the office of wiſdom in kings: to re- 
© preſs outrage and injuſtice, adminiſtering 
* equal right to all in the general aſſembly, 
© and eaſily appeaſing irritated minds with 
© ſaothing words. When ſuch a king walks 
through the city, eminent among the aſſem- 


* bled people, he is courted as a god, with af. 


fectionate reverence. Such is the ſacred giſt 

* of the Muſes to men: for poets and muſicians 

© are from Apollo: the muſes; but kings 
© are from Jupiter Winſelf.” It is remarkable 
that no legal power is here aſcribed to the peo< 
ple; and yet, but for the mention of the title 
of king, we might 28 . N 


CHAP: be of Me in ſome of the ſubſequent 


. 
* - 


Peg. Ls. concerning the firſt inſti 


de Greece 1 it was attributed 
6. 


- 
72 


5 3 democracies. The whole paſſage forms a ſtri- 
king picture of thaſe middle times, between 
the barbariſm when Orpheus governed brutes 
by ſong, or Amphion built city-walls with his 
lyxre, and the meridian glory of eloquence and 
philoſophy, which ought to have produced A 

political quiet, vinforcugately neyer e in 
| gat E W Wale 1 HE e |; 
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” 1 1 P Ms, __ RATE? among t the early 
Greeks. Letters: Language: Poetry: Muſic. 


1 Huſbandry: Traffic. "Maſonry, M anufaIures : 


Commerce. Art of War.” e. Aue 
ben. 41 Phyſec.. 3 | 


It WE. have already obſerves; as wigemark. 
able circumſtance in Grecian hiftory, that its 
oldeſt traditionary memorials relate, not to war 


— 


and conqueſt, generally the only materials of 


the annals of barbarous ages, hut to the inven- 
tion or introduction of inſtitutions the moſt 
indiſpenſable to political ſociety, and of arts 
even the moſt neceſſary to human life. In no 


_ © - country whoſe hiſtory begins at a later period, 


do we find the fainteſt tradition, even a fable, 
on of marriage: in 
Cecrops. In Greece 
tradition mentions the original production of 
the olive, the firſt culture of the vines and even 


mg 8 eee cars The firſt uſe of mills 
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for grinding corn is alſo recorded. The know- any” 
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lege of the cultivation and uſe of the olive, of — 
the preparation of a laſting food from milk by ; 
converting it into cheeſe, and of the dommeſ® Piod. sie. 
tication of bees for their honey and wax, was - + e 52. 
ſaid to have been brought from the banks of Pinter 
the river Triton in Africa by Ariſtzus  atidffo ©! 9. 
important was the information to the wild 

tribes of hunters who firſt occupied Greece, 

that Ariſtæus had the fame of being the ſon of 
Apollo, the god of ſcĩenee ; che herdmen and 

ruſtic nymphs, among whom he had been edu- ; 
cated, were'raiſed in idea to beings above hu- 
man condition, and he was reported to be him- 

felf immortal. The goddefs of art, Minerva, e. 
according to the oldeſt Athenian: author frem Fumen. 
whom anything remains to us, tho reputed the 
peculiar patroneſs of Athens, was born in the 


ſame part of Africa whence Ariſtæus Wee 


Muſic, poetry, ſeveral mufical inſtruments, 
many ſorts of verſi fication have moregver their 
inventors named i in Grecian tradition. Not to 
expatiate in the wide field thus opened for in- 
quiry and remark; one inference it may not be 
alien from the office of hiſtory to ſuggeſt,” 
Opinions heretofore held by learned men con- 
eerning the age of the world, chieffy derived 
from the Hebrew ſcriptures, have lately been 
treated by ſome faſhionable writers with a de- 
gree of ridicule. Whether anything in thoſe 
Scriptures can authorize any calculation of the 


 yeaps: which haye paſſed ſince the matter which 


5 aur globe has taken nearly its preſent; 
ho form, 
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be... form, appears at leaſt dubious . But if. neg- 


* v5 2% 


w—— keting the arrogant and exploded abſurdity of 
Egyptian vanity, we form a judgement from 
the modeſt and undeſigning traditions of early 
Greece, from the tenor of the oldeſt poets, 
from the reſearches of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Plato, Ariſtotle, Strabo, even Diodorus Siculus, 


and in general of the moſt inquiſitive and judi- 


cious Grecian proſe- writers concerning the 
early ſtate of nations, all concur, and the 
lateſt and beſt aceounts even of Chineſe litera- 
ture go with them, ſtrongly. to indicate that 
the centuries ſince the Flood, or ſince mankind 
has exiſted in its preſent ſtate, are not likely to 


| have been many more than Sir aac Newton 
has ſuppoſed ; and all remarkably een n 
the Hebrew authors. : 


We might however chops 3 85 more 
cational confidence on this ſubject, if we knew 


more of the beginning of that art to which we 
are indebted for all our acquaintance with anti- 


quity. But the inveſtigation of the origin of 


_" LerTers was in vain attempted by the moſt 


learned among the antients, who poſſeſſed 
means not remaining to us. Yet the, purſuir 


has been revived, and anxiouſly urged among 
the moderns; two of whom, in our own coun- 


try, men of ſingular. learning, unable. by the 
moſt extenſive and exact reſearches, to aſcertain 
Wer how or where ee ins ® was 


35 & e I on * Study of Antiquities. $ 
26 See Gibbor's Hiſtory of the Roman Empire, c. 26. 0 


— 23; 24, 255, and the authorities there quoted. 
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HISTORY OF GREECE, W 
invented, have yet. deſerved highly of the lie- 3 
rary world hy ſhowing how. and where it might vw - 
have been invented. For, the art. itſelf being 
ſo ſimple and familiar, yet the means of dif, 
covering it ſo, extremely difficult to imagine, 

while its utility is ſo beyond all eſlimation, 

ſome learned men, at a loſs to conceive its in- 
vention by human powers, have ſuppoſed it an 
immediate communication from the deity. But 1 
fince biſhop Warburton and the lord of ſeſſion Gefu otf 
Monboddo have ſhown. the poſſibility, and even Language 
probability, that we owe alphabetical writing : 
to the genius of Egypt, governor. Pownall has; Play on 
gone farther, and ſeems to have ſhown, in ſome _ of Ant". 
degree, the proceſs of the invention from Egyp- quities. 
tian, monuments: yet remaining. Even to this 
apparent proof, however, a very ſtrong objec- 5 
tion occurs: the learned among the Egy | 
themſelves knew nothing of that gradual riſe : 
of the art which it. has been endeavoured to in- 
veſtigate among the ſcanty, relics. of their an- 
tient monuments. They, attributed the intire 
invention. to one. perſon, whoſe name has. been | 
variouſly. written Thoth, Thyoth, Theuth, 
Athothes, Taautus, and who paſſed with them 

for a god ”. On the contrary, among the Aſ— 
ſyrians, who, with many other arts, poſſeſſed 
that of alphabetical writing at a period far be- Shuck- 
yond Connected 2 no een appears to ee 


Connec- 
tion of Sa- 


35 Thoough OWE AR familial, (ode ed the Gn 2 
and Romans, tho not now very apparent, the Egyptian god b. | 
Thoth Tm TS: called by the former Hermes, by the latter, 
ee 

8 have 
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egen have remained, by whom” it was invented or 
3 whenee it came: and it is a remarkable 15 


cumſtance, tho to found on it any poſitive. in- 
ference, it muſt be confeſſed, were hazardous, 
that, while many, both Greek and id 
writers, aſcribe the invention to the Syrians or 
Phenicians, the earlieſt occaſion upon which 
_ hiftory" or tradition mentions the Usz of 'Let- 
tts, was the Peavey of the N to the 
© pep or Piet rugs repto nag a0 (G22g0% 

"Tho therefore Wave yet hangs {bur whe wn 


1 of this ineſtimable art, and ſome may ſtill 


be inckined to ſuppoſe with Diodorus or with 
Pin. Hit, Pliny That letters were of Aſiatic birth, while 
e, orllers believe with Plato that they were in- 
{| Plat. 4g vented in Egypt, yet from that very remote 
1% t & age in which they are known to have been uſed 
Phzdrus, for the purpoſe of recording the divine law, 


[rv we can trace their hiſtory, or, at leaſt, the bir. 
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| I Mr. Alle, . of 


-27 ONR, which, he yet allows, © has given origin to the far 


tory of their progreſs weſtward, with ſome cer- 
tainty. Indeed every known alphabet bears 
ſtrong marks of deri vation from one common 
ſouree, from which Egypt, Syria, and Aſſyria, 
had all profited before its advantages were 
known to the reſt of the world. According 
to the report moſt generally received among 
3 Gree ks, ey were n introduced into 


** 
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Writing, mentions. that alphabets have been diſcovered among 
the eaſtern nations which cannot have been derived from that 


0 * of thoſe now uſed in different parts of the globe (i 


ws | 
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fined to thoſe orientals who ſettled in that province. Herodo- 
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their country by a. colony of arientals, Who 


founded Thebes in Beoria ;. and the very near . 


reſemblance of the firſt Greek alphabet to the 


Fhenician, indeed ſufficiently. teſtifies, whence - 


it came. The name of Cadmus, by which s 


the leader of the colony became known- to the Origin 5 


poſterity, fignified, it has been obſerved, in guages. 
the Phenician language, an eaſtern man: and. 


* 


till the overwhelming irruption of Bœotians Thucyd. | 


from Theſſaly, about ſixty years (according to 
Thucydides) after the Trojan war, the country 
was called Cadmeis, 250 the people Cad- 
meians SE! Ne 4 


F 
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ben beet; which he ſtates for the opinion foes wht le. 
Are. * 
Since the firſt Pallene of the foregoing note I have had the 
ſatis faction to obſerve that Mr. Gibbor's very extenſive inquiries 
have led him to a ſimilar concluſion. Rom. Hiſt. c. 24. And he 
adds (c. 42. note 36) I have long harboured a ſuſpicion that all 
the Scythian, and ſome, perhaps much of the Indian ſcience, 
was derived from the Greeks of Bactriana. N. 
Concors pene omnium ſcriptorum opinio eſt Græcas a 
Phoenicibus literas eſſe mutuatas, & ante Cadmi ætatem nullas 
apud Græcos extitiſſe literas. re perennius documentum ſu- 
pereſt vel ex nominibus literarum, quz in utraque lingua; Phee- 
nicia videlicet & Græca, eadem prorſus ſunt. Montfaucon Pa- 
leograph. Græc. I. 2. c. 24 
Kae is the common name for the inhabitants of Bœotia 
with Homer and Heſiod (1), as well as with Kſchylus, Euripi- 
des, and Sophocles. But this name ſeems not to have been con- 


*4 


tus (2) ſpeaks of Cadmeians who expelled the Dorians from 
Hiſtizotis in Theſſaly. Hiſtory is not without other examples of 
national names ariſing in the ſame manner; among which that of 


W r | 


ot 


(i) Niad. 1. 4. v. r 1. 12, v. 276+ Scut. Here. v. 13- . 
0) Herod, L 1. c. 366. | g 
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But we End ſtrong reaſon to tuppole nat, in 


— veal ages, the difference of language bvef 


Aſia, Africa, and Europe, as lar us their inha- 


bitants of thoſe ages are known to us; was but 4 
difference of dialect; and that the people of 
Greece, Phenicia, and Egypt, mutually under- 

' ſtood each other * Nor does any circumſtance 


inthe hiſtory of the Grecian people appear more 


| difficult to account for, even in eonjecture, than 


the ſuperiority of form and poliſh which their 
ſpeech acquired, in an age beyond tradition, and 
of the Cadnicians: F both 
the name and the language of their original country, their new 


name of Normans was an appellation deſcriptive of. the relative 
fituation of their old country to their new, in words of the loſt 


language. Homer has uſed the Cadmeian name in two places 


with a different termination, Kalina (3); and it has been ob- 


| ſerved that, thus written, it bears a very near reſemblance to the 


name of a people of Canaan mentioned in the book of Joſhua to 
have been expelled by the Iſraelites. Upon a mere reſemblance 


of names, however, little or nothing can be founded. Similar 
changes of termination are common with Homer for the purpoſes 
of variety and meter only. 


4: For the affinity of the early languages of Ala, Africa, and 
Europe, Sharpe on the Origin of Languages, Monboddo on the 
Origin of Language, and Pownall on the Study of Antiquities may 


be referred to; and the opinion receives no ſmall confirmation from 


one of the moſt obſervant and intelligent of modern Travellers, Voy- 


age en Egypte & en Syrie par M. C. F. Volney, ch. 6. p. 77, (. I. 


ed. 17879. The Greek and Latin languages are of acknowleged 
oriental origin. The Teutonic dialects, notwithſtanding their 


coarſeneſs, have a manifeſt affinity with the Greek and Latin. 


The Celtic dialects have, in many characteriſtical circumſtances, 
a cloſe analogy to the Hebrew and its allied oriental . (x)- | 


ol 


(3) Iliad. 1. 4. v. 385, & l. 2g. v. 680. 
(1) See Major Vallancy's Eſſay on the Antiggity of the 152 Lan- 
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guage, and his * of the Iberno- Celtic. 
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in circumſtances apparently moſt unfavorable. 


For it was amid continual migrations, expul- 
ſions, mixtures of various hords, and revolu- 
tions of every kind, the moſt unqueſtionable 
circumſtances of early Grecian hiſtory, that was 
formed that language, ſo ſtmple in its analogy, 
of ſuch complex art in its compoſition and in- 
flexion, of ſuch clearneſs, force, and elegance 
in its contexture, and of ſuch fingular ſweet- 
neſs, variety, harmony, and majeſty, in its 
ſound. Already in the 'time of Homer and 
Heſiod, who lived long before writing was 
common, we find it in full poſſeſſion of theſe 


perfections; and we learn on n leſs authority 


than that of Plato, that till in his time the dic- Plat. de 
tion of Thamyras and Orpheus, ſuppoſed to, * * 
have lived long before Homer, was fingularly t. 2. 


pleaſing. 


The hiſtory of Grecian LzTTERs lies more 


open to inveſtigation. Manners and cuſtoms 
have remained in the Eaſt remarkably unvaried 
through all ages; and language has been, in the 


ſame countries, proportionally permanent. The 


. 


In the Welſh the deficiency of a preſent tenſe to the verbs, the 


having often the third perſon ſingular of the paſt /tenſe for the 
root, and the uſe of affixed pronouns and particles, are remark- 
able. Its particular reſemblance to the Arabic in its innumerable 


forms ſor plurals of nouns is alſo remarkable. Whence aroſe the. 


ſtrong characteriſtical differences which diſtinguiſh the Greek and 
Latin from their parent languages of the eaſt; and how, among 
the weſtern nations, the Celtic, the moſt weſterly, held the orien- 
tal character, while the Perſian, eaſtward among the Orientals, 
acquired a middle character between the more weſterly Aſiatic and 
the Greek, are problems which excite curiofity, but which 
TY the e and diligence of a Gebelin will ever ſolve. 


Syriac 
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| CRAP Syriac and Arabic, to this day, bear a cloſe af. 
3 finity to the Hebrew, even of the Pentateuch. 


Through the Arabic, therefore, the Syriac, Sa- 
maritan; Chaldee, and Hebrew, we have means 
of ttacing one language almoſt to the beginning 
of things. In all theſe. dialects we find that 


| orthography has always. been very. imperfecl. 


It has been much conteſted whether the antient 
orientals uſed any characters to expreſs yowels*. 

It i is certain that the modern Arabs, with twen- 
ty-eight letters in their alphabet; acknowlege 
none for vowels ; and the Perſians, with a very 
different language, adopting the Arabic alpha- 
bet, have added ſome conſonants wanting for 
their pronunciation, and only, conſonants. It 
ſhould ſeem, from theſe circumſtances, that 
oriental pronunciation and oriental orthography 
have been ſettled by organs and perceptions not 
very elegant and diſcerning. Conſonants in- 
deed have been diſtinguiſhed. with ſome accu- 


E racy each by its proper letter: for conſonant 


42 MaſcleP's account of the Hebrew alphabet I prefer to any 
that I have ſeen. That author ſeems to have been well acquaint- 
ed with the general character of eaſtern pronunciation, and with 
the analogy between pronunciation and orthography in the eaſtern 
Uaguages. Dr. Gregory Sharpe, who has followed, with a view 
to improve upon him, evidently knowing little of any language 
but his on, except through books, yet bold enough magiſterically 
to contradict thoſe who had means which he could not have, has 
labored to form a ſyſtem upon the very miſtaken ſuppoſition that 
elementary ſounds are, in the pronunciation of all people, the 
ſame. ' For ſupplying the deficient vowels, Sharpe's propoſal is 
preferable to Maſclf's, becauſe more ſimple ; the quality which 
alone can make the merit of either, as both are equally unſound- 
"ed on any authority. For authority for the edt. __ I 
OS Richardſon's Grammar. 
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ee er ten ths 


| ind rot fr qarited by theit —_ * ; 

I nd Jo incapable 9 being "bler te 4 e : 

| dulleſt ear eaftly Na ninates chem 5 it A 
| not ſo with the nfo und of yow "N 
„ © curate argang of profiunciarion” wil & bud ; 
and inaccorare organs c of hearing will raiſtzke, 247 
; "eſpecially 1 in, haſty ptterance, thoſe which, de- = 
- || liberately ſpoken by a good voice, appear, to a e 4 
I diſcerning ear, frrongly diſtinguiſhed. Mee 
:  orientals, therefore, in committing language to | A 
- | writing, expreſſed vowels in thoſe ſyllables only I 
y whet Ve vowel-found, whether throu gh length 4 
_ | or W rf was more particularly marked by the A 
r voice; leaving. it in others to be ſupplicd by a 
© || the, reader's Know lege ofthe. ward. Thus in 
t all the eaſtern dialects, antient and modern, we 4 
y || find, numberleſs words, and ſome'of many y. = 
yt lables, without a fingle vowel written. Itſeems, _ 
- || however, to be admitted that three of the Ara- _ 


. bie lexters were originally vowels *; and there 28 


i: | remains, apparently, ample proof that at leaſt 1 
the three f gray. > Hebrew letters were 1 

wy alſo vowels ** 27 neither in the Arabic nor - 

= 4 

th . 1 . : as e ', Perſian < 

ra +715 : 25 ap. Ady St : *© 


ew cn ®Abntag ey rot tht fin of the Arabic Itchy "were . Re 
ge originally true vowels, the older Perfic writings in the Arabic NE 


ly | tharaGter,' appear ſtrong; for in them, we are told, every ſylla- 
nas ble had its vowel (1). The pronunciation of the Perfic is more 


hat Ae, andits form more perfob} than thoſe of the weſtern A. = 
1 tic tongues, and in both it approaches nearer to the Oregk. 2 5 BE 
is eg wikis Hebre'Matres Leftionis voclrine 4 
ich . Pas *. 11 4 
© ge- -e. — ik Lig, hk 7 4 
47 mb. os "Numb. s, 2 - 

ds * L. ; . dene 5A E 2 
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* BISTORY v. reiben 


: Perſian (which would appear tp us N RM 
ordinary if the ſame abuſe was not. familiar, tho 
_  Tomething leſe groſs and leſs frequent, in our 
Own language) is the. letter written a guide to 
be relied \ upon for the vowel to be pronounced. 
Hence it ſeems to have been that, 1 in all the 
oriental languages, thoſe letters have ceaſed to 
ſupport their reputation of vowels; and hence 


_ the comparatively. modern reſource of Points, 


which, without removing. the Fe fror 


their ata ke ae ſtation, . uperſcde 


Rep in the office o f directing the he voic 8 OTE 


ev LJ 21 13 ATi 0 #1 Wem en. a0 13 Ve 

4 Fo 
ee was x vowel) 1 60 | be fuch; 
and we have the F of Joſephus to more: 


wg 2 ann The dene e. 


aw, Va, c to the Heb 
2 Tau 22 Wa, Jod, N Matres Lechan, 152 
not — 1 are nothing; for it is comparatively ſeldom hens 
and Va are founded like; our v and j conſonants. bat Wer 
e to the Hebrew letters of the 
ſame name e, one always, the other ſometimes, vowels. But 
thele/fiverrs letters are very itregularly applied to the expref- 


Fon of vowel-ſounds; or, to ſpeak familiarly to Engliſh ears, 


rds in the Arabic conti y,,and 2 4 Fm 
Abt oe pronounced as they ar are elt ada hg 


different Moreover, tho there are five Lk in the Arabic al- 
phabet really vowels, yet only three vowel-ſounds can be diſcri- 


_ mingted.by; them; nne 


yowel-powers that are not alſo poſſeſſed by other letters. 

4 It. ſeems to be now decided, among the. learned, -that ghe 

vowel-points; of the Arabs and Perſians were unknoun till after 

9 Mahomet, and that the Hebrew points were jimitated 
m them. Ihe idea of 5 4 to repreſent vowels * 


Greek, through te cedonian " conqueſts, and {ll —_ 


through the Roman, became a univerſal language, marks, in- 


(a) De. Bell. . nn 
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HISTORY 1OF GREECE. — 2 


„Lhave been Andusedd to enter the more mi- SECT. ra 
nutely, I fear tediouſſy for ſome readem, into eee 7 


this detail, becauſe we ſeem hence to acquire 7 
conſiderable light on ſome circumſtances; ocher- * 


of mn 
* u A 


wiſe unaccountahle, in ſa-curiobs and interef... 
ting a part of the hiſtory of mankind as che Ri. 
tory of Grecian” literature. The loweſt date 
to the atcival af Ludin im Grades Arg 
one thouſand and furty- five years before Chriſt. Shred you 
Homer flouriſhed not leſs chan two hundred 55 
years after him. It has been doubted whether l 
Homer could write or read; and the arguments 
adduced for the negative, in Mr. Wood's Eflay |. 
on the Original Genius of Homer, ſeem ſcarcely e 
controvertible. The carlieft- Grecian . 725 


, 8 


— 


ee eee 
uſe to direct all nations to the proper accentuation. 2 
language, and in the Italian and Spaniſh, the uſeful 
'been followed, and indeed is now deemed indiſpenſable, 
and dictionaries, But when the Arabic, ——— 
of the Califs, became ſcarcely leſs extended than the Greek. had 
been; and ſts mer of learning, in the leiſure of peace, and un- 
der the patronage of munificent princes, applied themſelves dili- 
gently to the ſtudy of Grecian literature, the inconveniencies of 
their own orthography would, particularly upon compariſon, ap- 
pear glaring. To remedy, therefSrK; the utter diſcord between 
their yowel-letters written, and vowel. ſounds pronounced, and 
to remove the uncertainty of thoſe ſyllables where cuſtom had 
eſtabliſhed that.no vowel ſhould be written, they took the Grecian 
marks of accent and aſpiration, and, with ſome alterations and 
—— applied them to repreſent the ſound of vowels, and to 
ſupply other defects of their eſtabliſhed orthography. Thus the 
r accent to diſcriminate the diffe- 8 
rent ſounds of the letter e, and to out the omilfion of an or- 
phical 2. Still, however, Leer |; 
only three, are very unequal to their purpoſe; and they | 
| moreover never obtained general uſe either in Arabic or Perſian 
writing. | © 1-82. 2, K £33 
bet - 2b 12 writers 
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| mi$vORy or "GREPCR. 


_ CBAP. . writers known to the antients themſtl ves, were 


: Were Fbereeydes of Syrus, and Cadmus of Miletus; 


2 1 Net.. mentioned by Pliny to have lived during the 


e. 39. E l. reign of Cyrus king of Perſia, and ub; lenſt two 


7- ©: 56. hundred and fifty years aften Homer. No Gre- 


_ Joſeph. eian ſtate had its laws put in writing till about 


Apion. Nen fame: peridd,. when Draco was archon at 


K 3 and Sede lawgiver of the Epize- 
6. p. el. Shytian Left . 'Thecarlieft Grecian proſe- 


2 2 1. {writers whoſe works had any gonfiderable repu- 
l. 175 an tation with poſterity, were 4 — of Mile. 


3 tus, and Pherecydesof Athens, who: were about 


i ad lb oda nuf bing ani 


Rom. 1. i. a0 familiar uſe of them was, 1 


- .derate computation, between four and five hun- 

f 'dred years. WM bar de . os ain 
Extraordinary as this very low. progrels of 

oy highly uſeful an art, among ſo ingenious and 

do informed a people, may on firſt view appear, 

| circumſtances are known: which.may.amply ac- 

Count for it. The want of convenient and 

cheap materials for writing might almoſt alone 


Tuffice. . The practice of the art was neceſlarily 


(confined within very narrow: Tims; miles Wn 


„ 7 . " 


5 1 5 i any eee 


1 of Minos king of Crete (1) being- ingrayed on brazen 
tablets, for the uſe of his itinerant chief juſtice Talus, was meant 
to. be ſeriouſiy taken, as reported on hiſtorical authority (of 
Which it does not, however,..btar the leaſt appearance) ſtill the 
x 5 Joſephus and Stabo, e Sis ſhould 


Aung for eee „ 385 70 
ane t l nt 

5 19 Plat. Minos, 5. 36. Lo 2 als 

111 e ſtead 


"I 1 . bot 


modious, and laſting material, paper, the graver — 


was to be employed on plates of braſs; or the 


ster. 
Ir. 


chiſſel on blocks of marbie. But to this muſt: 


be added the conſideration that the oriental 
characters when firſt introduced into Greece, 


would not be readihy applicable to Greciaa 


ſpeech. The oriental dialects appear always to 
have had, as they ſtill: have, harſh ſounds, un- 


utterable by the Greeks *, and characters to 


expreſs them, of courſe uſcleſs to the Greeks,” 
while Grecianiſpeech had ſounds not to be ex- 
preſſed by any oriental character **. The inyen- 
tion, therefore, of new letters, or at leaſt the 
invention of a new application of the old, would 
be indiſpenſable: noe which, if quickly com- 


N "i * - gif 19 03 Hande, * 217 
«7 1 iber 3 av ivis arent 
jerom (9 and Grecian cars W | more faſtidious than 
Roman. Even Joſephiis, Wag lee Jew, and zealous 
the honor of his nation confeſſes that he dared not — 
2 the harſhneſs of Hebrew names in Greek writing. 
ous circumſtances, if we only look to the e — 


a urröünding us, are within oi? ready obſervation. we, 


dave no Charakters ts expreſs de ſeunds of the French , b U, 
or final V; nor is the pronunciation of the two latter eaſily ac- . 
quired, except in early years, by either an Engliſh or an nd 
voice.” The Spaniſb gutturals C, I I, are equally. ſtrange to us. 

Of the whole utterance of the Dutch and German languages, 45 
ſo nearly related to our on, we may ſay with Jerom, Aures noſ- 

tr penitus reſormidant. On the other our vowel I is pe- 
euliar to ourſelves i our ſound of FH,  farmbiar to the Spaniards 
ind Italians, is unutterable to the French; and our two ſounds 
of TH, familiar to the Greeks at the farther corner of Europe, 

ho Woh 4 bathe n eee We e f 
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CHAP. pleted, would Kill be long in gaining the ne- 
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—ceſſary authority of popular uſe in à half - po. 
liſhed nation, wanting commodious materials, 
ad ahd divided into independent ſtates vanumberz 
ed. Nor do theſe circumſtances reſt upon ſur- 
mite. We have a plain account/ of them in 
Nv Herodotus, which bears in-itſelf every appear 
ance” of being well founded and, aſſiſted by 
what we know of oriental orthography, and 
what we learn from antient Greek inſcriptions: 
on marbles yet exiſting, becomes in every part 
intelligible, and almoſt circumſtantial. The 
Herodot. Cadmeians, that author ſays, at firſt uſed Let- 
1. 8. c. 55. tert exactly after. the Phenician manner. But 
» in-proceſs of time, their language receiving al- 
' terations, they changed alſo the power of ſome 
of their letters. Examples of Cadmeian letters, 
thus accommodated to Grecian ſpeech, were 
remaining in the hiſtorian's time: who affirms 
. he ſaw them on ſome tripods in the temple. 
of Apollo Iſmenius at Thebes, the inſcriptions 
on which he has tranſmitted to us. In this ſtate 
letters paſſed, he continues, to the Ionian Greeks 


of- Attica, and other neighbouring Provinces. 


; „ Er ther England 
uus at this day without letters, and an alphabet was acquired from 
the French, our neareſt neighbours, from whom a large propor- 
tion of our language has been borrowed, it would not be the bu- 
ſineſs of a moment to apply that alphabet to our purp6ſe.” Ho] 
ſhould we expreſs our TH, our CH, our 7; and q and our diphthong 
o White heſitating about theſe, we ſhould find the French U 
ſuperfluous ; we have no ſuch ſound an our language; and, puz- 
led by their naſal utterance of M and N, ſo ſtrange und ſo diſa- 
greeable to an Engliſh ear, we ſhould be at a loſs to wr: ord N 
eee oa ag aa 9 BH 
| 2 4 4 Xt By 
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His OF GREECE; 1 
By theſe ſome farther alterations wats "made ; SRC. | 
but the letters, he ſays,” were ſtill called Pheni- Ni Wo 
cian· The principal additions, which the me- 
lodious founds' and accurate harmony of the 
Greek language required, were to the vowels. . 
No ſyllable was ſuffered to be without its vowel | A 
written.” Let all the nice diſcriminations of :- 


vowel-ſounds in the voice, even of thoſe een 


tial to the harmony of the language, were not 3 


at laſt expreſſed by written characters: tho in 
the end, inſtead of three diſcriminating vowel- * 
letters, probably received from the Eaſt,  _ 


Greeks” uſed ſeyen  yowel-letters of different 33 1 
powers, beſide. many combinations of vowels, - | 


called diphthongs ; which, whatever compoſi= © 
tion of ſound” may be ſuppoſed : in them, wes. 
ſo far ſimple. ſounds, that each could contributs . © = 
to the formation of but a ſingle ſyllable.- From - - = 
the Greek was derived the Latin orthography, . - 


and thence that of all weſtern Europe; among 
which the Engliſh, being the moſt irregular and 
imperfect, approaches nears in NOSE tao 

the oriental“. ERR 1 n 


42 The vowels of the Greek alphabet, in the earlieſt ſtate in 9 
which it becomes known to us, were only four, A, E, I, O. | "I 
The gradual additions have been traced in old inſcriptions, and | {2 
their hiſtory confirmed from paſſages of Greek. and Roman au- | 
thors (1), The invention or introduction of particularletterwby - — 
Palamedes, Simonides, and others, to whom. it has been attribut- 
ed, is not. aſcertained on any authority (2). The vowels of the 
antient FEUD Spb non we Gove, nue But 


(1) Ses sack ford't Connettion, b. 4. | | i 
(2) Montfaucon. 'Palzograph. enn . r 
(2) Gor. Mul. Etruſc. Prolegom. p. 48. & t. 2. p. 405 · 
2 4 the SS 


8TORY OF GREECE: 


Rn the centuries while the "TIS 
alphabet was. thus receiying its form, ſome very 
remarkable changes took place alſq, in the me- 


thod of writing; partly perhaps in conſequence. 


of the delay in eſtabliſhing. the alphabet, and 


itlelf no doubt a hindrance to the progreſs of 


letters among the Grecian people. ; It ſeemg. 
nor. queſtionable that, on the firſt introduction 
of . letters into Greece, the oriental manner of 


arranging them. gbtpined,, from he Kan 20+ | 


” 4 OY 
1 20 1 — Eo 411 . * k * 


S 
of Jerom,' and the Arabic and Perſian _) 4064 this; day, were gri- 


ginally uſed both for the ſimple ſound of O, and for "that which 


was [afterward diſtinguiſhed by the dphebong Or; \which' had 
eee a-ſimple ſound only, as it has now in the modern 


Greek, like the Fre -A ov, the Engliſh '00, and the Italian 4, 


Hence alſo it appears probable, that the Greek. termination. of - 


and the Latin af had nearly the fame enunciation ; ;- and hence per- 


haps, rather than from any intended preference of the Latin abla- 


tive, the Italians, in dropping the s, have been led to ſubſtitute o for 


the Latin 2. If the orthography of our own language was not 


almoſt too irregular for example, we might produce many words 


in yrhich o haz the ſound of 1; but it deſerves obſervation, that 


- our uſual ſhort ſound of a, which is peculiar to ourſelves, reſem- 


bles ſo nearly the Italian ſhort ſound of e, that the Italians, and 
alſo the French, uſe the letter o to expreſs it. The Greek v 
we know for certain to have had a very different ſound from the 
Latin 2, the long ſound of which was in Greek repreſented by the 


diphthong ov, and the ſhort by the vowel e. The modern Greeks 
allo repreſent by their diphthong ov, the Italian vowel u, or our 
00. The modern Greek v, the Italian , the French «, upd che 


Engliſh u, have all different powers, What preciſely was the 


power of the antient Greek 'v we cannot certainly know : but 
ſtrong" national partiality only, and determined habit, could lead 


to the imagination cheriſhed by ſome French critics, to whom 
otherwiſe Grecian literature has high obligation, that it was a 
ſound ſo unpleaſant, produced by a N of PR — ar 
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| s rost or GREBER. | - 
1 | ad the left. Aſterward the practice upſe of ey; 
„forming the lines alternately from right to left, 
* and from left to right; and then it became cuſ- 
e | tomary to begin from the leſt, and return in 
d the ſecond line to the left again, At length, 
f- || about the time of the Perſian invaſion, ſeveral. 
_$ centuries after Cadmus, this alternate arrange 
n ment was. finally diſuſed, and the Greeks wrote: 
f | only from the: left toward the right. In this 
practice they have been followed by all the Eu- 
_ . | ropean nations, While the orientals ſtill hold 
i» the original method of arranging their charac- 


except what that poetry itſelf. has preſerva 


„ters from the right toward the left. 
vl After the general excellence of the Greek. 

© language, the perfection which its Porr at- 
* tained, at an era beyond almoſt all, memorials, 


* 
. ed, becomes an objed of high. curioſity... In 
or || vain, however, would we inquire for the origin 
wt of that verſe which, tho means no longer exiſt; 
— for learning to expreſs its proper harmony. 
n: | till, by a charm almoſt magical, pleaſes uni- 
nd verſally. But it was the ignorance of letters 
that gave poetry its conſequence. in the early 
* ages. To aſſiſt memory was perhaps the origi- 
eks ginal purpoſe for which verſe was invented: 
ur certainly it was among its moſt i important uſes, . | 
md How neceſſary even ſuch precarious aſſiſtance 
but | || was, and how totally the ſurer help of letters 
cad vas wanting, we may judge from the difficulty 
om | which Homer, aſcribes to the exact recital of a bun L 3. 
un: || catalogue of names. Hence Memory was dei- Heliod. 
15 fed + hence the Muſes' were called her imme- * 
ird 10 | diate 21. 


N 


11 | 122 or Gurken 


eig Gate offspring For this" alſo, among other 
cdcaaſt⸗ poetry has in all countries preceded re- 
ö gular proſe compoſition. Laws were, among 
the early Greeks, always L cyt in verſe, 

and often publicly 1 50 a practice which re- 
mained, in ſome places, long after letters were 

. become common *: morality was taught, hiſ- 
\. * - tafy was delivered in verſe: lawgivers, philo- 
ſophiers, hiſtorians, all who would apply their 
bo 2. orange their genius'to the inſtruction or! 
 ahuſement of others, were neceſſarily poets: 

The character of poet was therefore à character 

of dignity: an ae even of ſacredneſs be- 

came attached to it: a poctical' genius Was 
eſteemed an effect of divine inſpiration, and a 
mark of divine favor“: and the poet, who 
moreover carried with him inſtruction and en- 
tertainment no way to be obtained without him, 
was n privileged perſon, injoying, by a kind of 

pfreſcription, the rights of univerſal hoſpitali ity. 
ITheſe circumſtances would contribute to im 
pProve and to fix the language. But ſimilar cir- 
 cunaſtances have been common in other nations 

yh 1 
I besen. n 2 gh — 


Tai” Se Is Ayzlugoo; irs l *.. Ariſtot, Probl. ſect. 19. art 
28. Straho informs us (1) that even in his time, Nopw% La w- 
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SINGER was the title of a principal magiſtrate at Mazaca i in Cap- wi 

padoeiay where the code of the Sicilian legiffator Charondas was | Yes 

_ the eſtabliſhed law. | yel 

* "Avredidaxre; & wir wanne, BNET rn ari 
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moser of dure: of 


about” the fange period of ptogfels in ark and EF. 


ſcience,” without producing a Wa gag e "mt. 
nable to the Greek. + "Els v0 P4909 e INE 5 
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8 e all TW: tio Homer's t time mY 
ltr were communicated” front Phehicla to Greece; yet, upon 
the. ſuppoſition that their uſe was fümiliarly known to him, it 
would be extremely difficult to account for the i importance w 
he attributes to methory, and his total ſilenice about ſo invalua- 
ble an aſſiſtant to it.” The preſitmption that Homer wrote; or that 


T ee 


meerly by the 5 
that works like his could 5 1 9 2 the 2 pleſs i ext 7 


of prople widibut Mtkrs) or ti Wey ed be Peer even” 
ſappoling them. ſo compoſed. Dr. -Johnſon, whoſe days were-- 
paſſed in a cloſet, who knew nothing but by the i | 
of letters, and could communicate his knowlege only by his pen a1 
ink, had full faith in that impoſſibility; and foverein contempt for 
ſurh a people. But Plato, who had been accuſtomed to conſtnt 


and extenſive communication among men, in an age when 3 x54 
were well known, but the common uſe of them ſtill recent, ter. 


who had himſelf learnt the philoſophy of Socrates without "their 2M 
aſſiſtance, certainly thought very differently on the ſubjett (3) „ 
and I am much more dif ſed, in regard to ſuch a matter, to de- 
fet to the authority of "Plats than of Dr. Johnſon. „ 

With regard to the yy which che poet tells us were ſent 
by Bellerophon, from Corinth into Lycia, ſuppoſing Mr: Wood: | 
wrong in holding it to have been a picture ra ther 
wb it 1 — in Homer's age to . of © 
board covered with war, Which we know was the way In which 
the Greeks managed epiſtolary correſpondence ſome centuries af 
ter him, it would till remain ta be ſhown how yolumes like the 
Iliad and Odyſſee could be preſerved i in writing, For.myſelf, I _ 
will own that 1 belieye Mr. "Whod Tight in his explanation of the R 
vdH · It is not a ſubje& on which I would inlarge here, 
yet T will not quit it without noticing a deficiency in our diction- | 
aries: the word ,- is uſed fora picture, by Plato (2), and by | 
Theocritus (3) and poſſibly by other writers, yet neither Hederic 
e 0 1 wid acl 

( See Plato's Pheedrus, p. 275 v 3. (s) De repubs rr. 
(3) 7 * v. 81. | 
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The character of the Language of à people. 


. muſt always conſiderably influence the charac-. 


ted of their Music. Among the Greeks, Mu- 


-fic had evidently ſome natural connection with 


verſe, which no modern European language 


knows, and which therefore we now in vain” 
would ſcrutinize. What indeed the muſic it- 
ſelf of the antients ever was, we have little 
means of judging, as none of it has been tranſ- 


mitted intelligible to us; but that the very 

ly Grecian muſic had extraordinary merit, 
4 have Plato's teſtimony in very remarkable 
words *?; and Ariſtstle, generally endugh diſ- 
poſed to differ from his maſter, upon this ſub- 
ject coincides in judgement: with him . In 
Homer's time we find both ſtringed and wind 
inſtruments familiar“, Poetry ſeems to have 
been always ſung, and. the accompaniment of 
an inſtrument to have been eſteemed effential 55. 
Farther of the muſic of Homer's age we can 
only judge from analogy, Probably it was very 
' Inartificial, But it appears a ſoleciſm to ſup- 
poſe that thoſe elegant perceptions and nice or- 
gans. eh gay e to the moſt harmonious | 


= $660 3, 52. etl vole . ere, 
2 | rei iii, md ris Lens COLES 


THT 


Ariftot, Polit. l. 4. 


# The ſtrings were, like thoſe nor nic4, oF the guts of bee 
wwiſted, ia we ate informed by Romer bn ee) f . v. 408. 


36 Thus! it ſeems alſo to have been with our rude Anglofaxon f 


anceſtors; for the great Alfred, as it is remarked. by biffop 
N in his Eſſay on the Minſtrels, trunſlates Cantare by the 
words © be harpan ſingan,” to to the e 
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ſanguage ever ſpoken among men, and guided 
invention to the ſtructure of chat verſe Which, — 
even under the groſs diſguiſe of modern pro- 7 
nunciatiom is ſtill univerſally charming, cο,ÿÿeͤt 
bave produced or could have tolerated a vicious 
or inelegant ſtile of muſic. Extreme — 
in muſic is perfectly conſiſtent with eleganee, 
and erg, wen- muſic mee ro _ 5 
e. Eni! rr sei 5 8 

"oDoafdering' che input eva — ire 
ment, and the conſequent inſecurity of pro © 
perty, greater advances had already, in Homers? 
age, been made. in many Arts conducing to PN 
convenience and elegance of living, than might 5 
have. been expected. AGRICULTURE, in various | 
branches, appears to have been carried on n With Fo 
great regularity. It is remarked by Cicero that De $cnee. | 
Heſiod, in his poem on huſbandry, makes no 4 
mention of manure: but Homer expreſsly ſ ody 1. 
of dunging land, as well as of plowing, ſoving, * 
reaping corn and mowing graſs. The culture 
of the vine alſo was well underſtood, and the 
making of wine carried through che different 
proceſſes with much attention and knowlege. 
This is evident from various eircumſtances 5 
mentioned by Homer, and particularly from odyftrl. 2. 
the age to which wines were kept: Neſtor pro- OT ” 
duced ſome, at a. ſacrifice, eleven years old. 2 Sir: | 
Oil from the olive was in uſe: but the culture , 
of the tree appears not to have been extenfiye. wel 
InAlcindiis's garden vineyard i is a principal Oayt. 1. 
feature by ĩtſelf: but ive is only found in tue 
the orchard, with the apple, the pear, the pom 5 
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e ed ehe- ig M. Paſtungge-has generally 
=> 


Preceded. tillage, and herds and flocksi conſti. 
Tuted che principal riches of Homer's time. 
Cattle, in the ſcatcity, or pethaps mon- exiſ- 

ence of coin, were the [moſt uſual.tacaſure of 

the value of commodities. The golden armour 

ma, 6 6. of Glaucus, we are told; was worth a; hundred 
deen: the-brazen-armour of Diomed nine: the 
tripod, the firſt prize for wreſtling at the fune- 

Iliad. 1. ral of Patroclus, was valued at twelve oxen; 


. che female ſlave, the ſecond prize, at four. 


0dyfN. 1. When Eumæus, in the Odyfſce; would convey 


e an idra of abe opulence of Vip Bottle cok 


ii N. 75 inn 10 9304 288 1 
** eee a 
In nothing more Nen inſuperable difficylties than in 


| "0 The names names of plants, yet the fruits mentioned by Horner, a3 the 


Produce of Aicinolis's garden, ſeem certainly to have been thoſe 
vs pope "FE of Apple, Pear, Pomgranate, and 
5 Fig. Couſin Fi, in his e eee in- 


nn 


Ather 6f the more cate fruits of Aſia, were, ev 


l 1 — in Greece for ages ada 


wer. The Apps is fall common. there, and till called a; 
ther ordinary fruits preſerve their autient names; 

. is on 4 oa Eads an Olive, Keraw a Cheſgut ; and, 
with very little alteration of the old words, Pad and P a Pom- 
Sranate, Aid, a Pear, Dran, 4 Grape,” An, A Vine, Keexo, 


cem, nne Nala hut an Orange is Bajgontie When 


- | » the Orange became known to the antient Greeks and Romans, i 
was, like the Peach, Apricot, and others, called indeed Mine, 
Alam but wien a Gflinguihing epithet d Hired rom the coun. 


5 5 4 N ee eee eee eg rg from 


its rich color, M ,x 
arthelemi (quoting for au thority ei 
= b. vis E 7. 25 ſays tha res es ia 


mom Perſia into Greece x lint ali Peloponnetizanns _ 
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HISTOBY- OF,-GRBEOE. | 
bent che exxens.of his lands, nor the quantity 


of his moveables,: but of his herds. and flogks 


only. . But commerce ſeems. to have been car- 
xied. 0p;intirely by. exchange... In the Iliad we 
have a deſcription of a ſupply of wine brought 


by ſea. to the Grecian camp, where it is bought . 


by ſome, ſays the poet, with braſs, by ſome 
with iron, by ſome with hides, by —— 
the gattle themſelves, by ſome with ſlaves. 
The art of Masonzr appears to have — 
mean in Homer'a time. The opulent had houſes 


* 4 


Iliad. 1. 


of ſtone, Homer calls it poliſhed ſtone, perhaps Oayr l. 


meaning: only ſquared, and well-yrought ne. 


with numerous and ſpacious. apartments. for 


Kate as well as for-conyenience ; and it was 1 . 


with no ſmall ſtate that they were waited upon 
in them by numerous attendants... A late inge- 


nious and learned author has remarked that Sir Ba. 
bathing, always. a favourite article of eaſtern 2 


pitch of convenience, and even of elegance; 
and that it declined after him, and remained in 
a ruder ſtate till it was reſtored, ſome centuries 
aftex, by Hippocrates, for medicinal purpoſes. 
lt is indeed probable-that luxury may have de 
dined in more chan one article after Homer's 


hoping, was in Homer's time pri 9. high oli 
T 


ape, and from more than one cauſe. For the Wy 


preſent, howeyer,.;1 it may ſuffice to obſerye, 
that when, Greece xpiſcd thoſe ſumptuous public 
buildings which, for, elegance of taſte and ex- 
cellence of workmanſhip, the moſt informed 


and. refined of other nations have ever ſince 


ſtudied and never yet * private 


* 


alt!? SANE 


rer appear to eee 

ting ſuperiòr to thoſe of Homer's time. For, 

5 8 . Wenz and üfffettled as law and government then 

6. 2 ID "were, the diſtinction of rank and difference of 

= we 0 property being very great, princes and a few 

Spulent 8 had the "means of indulging 

Ee, "themſelves in expences which, afterward amid 

, "republicart 4 | „ if any could afford, the 

| levelling pit Mike times made dangerous fo 
I E 

But, as we Jive already 'rematked, Homer 

450 eki nothing of chat fuperiority in art or 

Ii tcience for his felloweountrymen' which they 

_ "#fterward ſb juſtly made their boaſt: On the 

mad. 1. contrary, he aſcribes to Phenſcia preeminence 

i.“ in che arts, and to Egypt in riches and popula- 

5 , * 357. tion. 'Ornamentat- works in metals, in ivory, 

e Wool; we find were not uncommon in Greece 

; + ca In his time: the art” of gilding filver, or per- 

ma! = one of plating filxer with gold, was 

, prey know; and the” Tame” arr of dying 

: erimſon, which became fo highly eſtecined 1 in 

the times of luxury and refinement among both 

- -Greeks'and Romans, apprars to have had its 

origin before Homer 10 We have in the Ody!- 

1 ſee the following liſt of preſents to a fady: 

9 AA? tunic; large, beautiful, variegated j ;. twelve 

oldeh hooks were on it, nicely fitted to 

1-bent eyes; à golden necklace of elegant 
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v; wem. ſet with amber, and hight) 
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ivory. 


FE 


«-quiſitely briliiant: another ornament for the . 33 
neck is added; for which we want a name. It — 
rather appente however,” that theſe admired 2 
works of art were not the produce of Greece. 5 — 
In another place Homer deſeribes à merchant oayn. 1. 
offering to ſale a golden necklace ſet with am- 25 S - 
ber; but that merchant was a Phenician: 3 0 4 
filver bowl is deſeribed excelling all that ever 
were ſeen; for, adds the poet, Sidonian Thad. 1. 20 
c-iftifts made it, and Phenicians brought it . 
over the ſea; and when Hecuba was part. 
cularly anxious to make an acceptable offering 1 
to Minerva, the ſelected a veil from her ſtore 3 
of the works of Sidonian women. It ſeems i- 
deed to have been a regular part of the Pheni- Ind. 1. A 
cian commerce to ſend toys for ventures to te 
Grecian ports . Handicraft arts were not 5 4 
yet become trides in Greece; even Princes ex- | 
erciſing them for themſelves. © Ulyſſes, not oy: 1. 

only in his diftreſs was à ſkilful boatbuilder, 2 
but in the height of opulence made his own B 
bedſtead, NOSE it with gold, —_—_— and | 


- ComMeRct, inches Homeric age, eee | | 
have been principally i in the hands of the Phe- "AY 
nicians. ' The carrying trade: of the Mediter-'yerodot. 
ranean was early theirs, and Sidon was the . . 0 + 
great ſear eee Thi G ee | 
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| HISTORY) o Enel 
— carried on by ſea, among 
. themſelves 3 hut the, profeſſion of merchant 


had evidently nat in Homex's time that hono- 
rahle eſtimation which yet, according, to Plu- 


Plutarch. tarch. it acquirechat an early period in Greece. 


vit. Solon. 


init. While it was thqught not unhecomipg a prince 


dann | ta,be a carpenter to ſupply, bis own, wants or 
Gf luxuries, to be 2 merchant. for, gain was held. 
3 aps but. as a mean employment: a, pirate was a. 


ba - mare.ceſpeed) Saber : 0); 0) 

bes of Wants among tho arts of ne- 
© celliiys which all-people, the.rudeſt equally and 
the; maſt, poliſhed. muſt. cultivate, or ruin will 
- follow the neglect. The circumſtances of 
Grerce were in ſome. reſpecta peculiarly, favo- 
rahle ta the improvement af this art. Divided 
into little. ſtates, the capital of each, with the 
greater part of the territory, generally within a 
day's: march of, ſeveral: neighbouring ſtates, 
: whigh might be enemies, and ſeldom were 
thorgughly to be truſted as, friends, while from 
the, eſtablimment of ſlavery aroſe everywhere 
Pefpetual ee domeſtic ſoe, it was of 
peculiar neceſſity both for every individual to 

be a: ſeldiex, and for the community to pay un- 
remitted! attention te military affairs, Accor- 
mee find chat, ſo early as Homer's time, 
the Greeks, had improved; conſiderahly upon 

that tumultuary warfare alone known to many 
barbarous nations, who yet, have prided them- 
ſelves in the Maddie of war for ſuæceſſive cen- 


turies. Several terms uſed by the poet, toe 
% gether, with his ie of marches, indi- 
93 cate 
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6 
elite that! örders of bäetle wefe in ks time re. 

x gularly formed in- Tanks End files. Steadinefs — 
min the ſoldier, mat foundation. of all rHi6fe | 
N powers which diſtinguiſh an army from 4 mob, * 
7 and which te this day forms the higheſt Praiſe 74 hen 
| of the beſt troops, we find In great; perfection 
in the Iliad. The Greeian phalanges,” fays . 
the poet; marehed in tl6ſc eder! the keaders Iliad. 1.4. 
„ directing each his own band. TheTeft were 
© mute: inſomuch that 'you would Toy in ſo 3 


3 — £ 


1 * great a thultitade there was no voice. Such | 4 
l War the filetice with Which they feſpectfull ß 

|, ND + watched for the word of command from their | 

f „ officers,” . 1 

— Confidering the gekelebey of 2 Uni Gre- 


I || clan troops appear to have been very well 
e armed, beth for offence and defence. Their 
a dkrehfive armour 'confiſted. of a helmet, a 4 
b breaſtplate, and greaves, all of braſs, anda 4 
8 ' ſhield, commonly of bull's hide, but often 
N. ſtrengthened with brafs. The breaſtplate ap- 
Ns pears to have met the belt, which was a conſi- 
0 

L- 


LR 


derable defence to the belly and groin: and 

with an appendant {kirt guarded alſo che lf 

thighs. All together covered the forepart of — 9 
- |. the ſoldier from the throat to the ancle; ang 
e, the ſhield was a ſuperadded protection for every 
n part. The bulk of the Grecian. troops were 
* infantry thus heavily armed, and formed in 
= | cloſe order, many ranks deep. Any body, 
af formed in ranks and files, cloſe and deep, 
without regard to a ſpecific number of either 
li- pr 751 or — was generally termed a pha- 
te | M 2 | 15 lanx. c 
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er r nnen 


nr But the Locrians, under Oilean Ajax, 
were all light-armed ; bows were their princi- 


pal weapons, and they never  ngaged i in cloſe 


fight ©, . E Kt "971 
Riding on horſeback was a Yet little practiſed, 
tho it appears to have been not unknown *. 
Some centuries, however, paſſed before it was 
generally applied in; Greece to military pur- 
poſes the mountainous ruggedneſs of the 
country preventing any. extenſive uſe of caval- 
52 except among the Theſſalians, whoſe terri- 
was a large plain. But in the Homeric 


_ armies no chief was without his charriot, drawn 


generally by two, ſometimes by three horſes; 
and theſe chariots of war make a principal, figure 
in Homer's battles. Neſtor, forming the army 
for action, compoſes the firſt line of chariots 
only. In the ſecond he places that part of the 
infantry in hk Yo a", deat Covlicenne' and 


3% 1 . 
80 ie oh eee ho: the Trojan as. the 


e Iliad. I. 4. v. 332. & I. 6. v. 83. 
| 6 Homer has been evidently far more converſant in military 
matters than Hefjod.. Yet there would probably-be'meir of Lo- 


.cris to whom | epithet xiluaxoi, which Heſigd gives to the 
Loecrians of mphitryon's army { 0, would be properly applied. 
62 No perſon of Agamemnon's time is mentioned by Homer as 
riding on horſeback, except Diomed, when, with | Ulyſſes, he 
made prize of the horſes of Rheſus (2). A fimile in the z5th 
book of the Tiad'\ (3) has been ſuppoſed to, prove that horſeman- 
ſhip was greatly improved in the poet's age. It ſhould however 


- 


be obſerved that, in the former inſtance, riding is mentioned 


familiarly, and not at all as a new or extraordinary device; and 
that, on the contrary, in the latter, an exhibition of (kill i is ſpoken 
of, which attracted the 3 "5a ou excited. bond. ee of 
all the people of a large city. - 6 05 Þ* . 
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| HISTORY 'OF GREECE. ub 
rhen forma a third line; or reſerve, of the moſt; SECT. 1 
approved troops. It ſeems extraordinary that i. 
chariots ſhould have been ſo extenſively uſed 
in war as we find they were in the early age. 
In the wide plains of Aſia indeed we may ac- e 
count for their introduction, as we may give 
them credit for utility: but how they ſhould 
become ſo general among the inhabitants of 
rocky, mountainous Greece; how the diſtant 
Britons ſhould: arrive at that ſurprizing perfec- 
tion in the uſe of them, which we find thex˖x 
poſſeſſed when the Roman legions firſt invaded | 
this land; eſpecially as the ſame mode of fight- 

ing was little, if at all practiſed among the 
Gauls and Germans, is leſs obvious to conjec- 
ture % There is however a paſſage in Hero- 
dotus, which furniſhes at leaſt ſome degree of | 
ſolution for the difficulty. The country north 4 
of the Danube, he ſays, abounded with horſes, Herod, 1, 3 
very ſmall but ſwift and hardy. Unable to 5 © 9: 
carry men, they were commonly uſed in cha- 


riots, and thus made highly ſerviceable. In 


the early ages probably, through deficĩency of 
paſture at ſome ſeaſons of the year, | horſes 
would not generally attain -any conſiderable: 
ſize-in Greece or in Britain; and the Afiatic 


practice of uſing chariots in rg: if re * 


Ann (4). de that the Genn end; Germans: th not we 
chariots in war. Strabo ſays, that ſome tribes of the Gauls did | 
uſe them. But Cæſar's omiſſion of all mention of the practice ay. 
Jam 0/90 1 Üꝛw am WIT OE: 
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| © (3) Tad. p. 82. &d. Aung 8 Lips. 1760 4 
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cane chocFheaſdiary eommerce, or any ther mens * 


once communicated, might thus rradily | 
bobdftain, even in our diſtant iland. Caeſar's 25 


1 e Bello Praiſe of the Britiſh chariot- ſoroes, that they 


r an eee ? 
« horſe, and the ſtability of foot, is no vulgar 4 


. | . Praiſe; tho, to us at this day, it is not very 


clear: from his deſcription, nn EE 
_ of fighting ſhould earn it. 
The combat of the-chiefs, bo repeatedly. they 
| tyribed by Homer, advancing to ingage ſingly 
in front of their line of battle, is apt to ſtrike 
2 3 reader with an appearance of ahſur- i 
dity perhaps much beyond the reality, Before 
| of fire-arms that practice was not un- 
common when the art of was was at its greateſt 
perfection. Cæſar himſelf gives, with evident 
De Bello ſatisfaction, a very particular account of à re- | 
N a markable advanced combat in which, not gene- .* 
nils indeed, but two centurions of his army in- | 
gaged. The Grecian-chiefs of the heroic age, 7 
„ the knights of the times of chivalry, had 
armour probably very ſuperior to that of the . 
common ſoldiers; and this, with the additional 6: 
advantage of ſuperior ſkill; acquired by aſſi- 4 
duous practice amid unbounded leiſure, would 1 
make this ſkirmiſhing much leſs dangerous 
than on firſt conſideration it may appear. The x + 
elſſeets alſo to be expected from it were not un- 
important; for it was very poſſible for à few. 
men of | ſuperior ſtrength, activity, and. Kill, 
ſuperior alſo by the excellence of their defen- 
| five armour, to create diſorder in the cloſe 
ory 5 J 


- 4 \ 
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: muy t the chem; u phabens: They thiewtheir 8 2 
| weighty javelii>fromadiltance, whitenonedared 
- advante to meet thein but-chiefs equally, well 
armed with themſelves ; and from the ſoldiers 
- inthe ranks they had little to fear, becauſe, ih 
that eloſe order, the 'dart'eauld not be thrown 
| with any advantage. Occaſionally indeed we 
find — perſon of inferior name advancing 
to throw his javelin at a chief occupied againſſt 
5 ſome other, but retreating again immediately | 
4 into the. ranks: a reſoutce not diſdained by the 
e greateſt heroes when danger preſſed. Hector 
„ 
: 


s 7 I. XY RS. AI. EP | 74. a 


himſelf having thrown his javelin ineffectually mad. l. 14. 
at Ajax, retires toward his phalanx, but is 
0 overtaken by a ſtone of enormous weight, which 
t brings him to the ground. If from the death 
t or wounds of chiefs, or ſlaughter in the fore. 
moſt ranks of ſoldiers; any confuſion aroſe in 
the phlalanx, the ſnack of the enemy's 'phalanx, - | 
advancing en order. e be 7 8 0 5 
a ah & 6013 2101. GOES ud 97 I Ly {Dorf 
N65 491,10 1 7 5 i; WT” NN 151 Allockar ” 3 
oi abt 9457 Denne 8 175 5 *T ; : 
=_ [The yo furor with which tht bees ot old are reported fo 
ve thrown their javelins is, I know with ſome, almoſt an in- 
* credibility; but thoſe who have ſeen the Armenian Philippo 
, throw a ſtick(the man who cornmunicated to the Society for In- 
N 
"ance for poetical exagge ade. Phiippo bad been a 1 * 
ſoldier in the Perſian ſervice, 


* The-expreſiiotis 2 e 
E er re (2), applied te the chiefs; and ch AN 
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(. Hind. 1 15. v. $71. 573- be Iliad. ri v. 5 1 v. 4 
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Rache Anorher prafice common. in Homer's time 


contrary marks great barbatiſm.; that of Hap- 
ping in the heat of action to. ſtrip; the ain. 
Otten this paltry paſſion ſor poſſeſſing the ſpoil 
of the enemy ſuperſeded all other, even the 
maoſt important and} moſt} deeply intereſting 
Was. Uliad. 1. Und uns objects [of battle. The poet himſelf was not 


fg the practice, and ſeema even to have aimed at 


. 92 eee abe. e find injecd, in Ho- 


eg '8.warfare, a remarkable mixture of | barba- 


15 5 with regularity. Tha the art of ſorming 


an army in phalanx was known and commonly 


8 recting its operations, was loft in the paſſion, 
bodo we may call it faſhion, of the great men to 


the firſt heroes of the. Iliad, exeel only in the 


| wn character of fighting ſoldiers; as generals and 


IE directors of the war, they are inferior to many. 
Indeed while the fate of battles depended ſo 
much on the ſkirmiſhing of the chiefs; we can- 

not wonder that the , prejudice, ſhould, obtain 

8 which. ſet the able arm, in vulgar eſtimation, 


above the able head. But the poet obviouſly 
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general ingagement in Homer's ti may perhaps beſhbe gathered 


fantry, in particular, from the ee 
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I. 6. v. 67, naware of the danger and inconveniency of 


prackiſed, yet che buſineſs of a general in di- 


: ſignalize themſelves; by acts of perſonal cou- 
>" rage and, ſkill in arma. Achilles and Hector, 


Serge rres sg geg srF rz. 


means to expoſe the whine, and een 


from the 13th book of the Iliad: t t of the cloſe fight of in- 


ſc 
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ba K they ſo far take upon. ps ves that 


Hector, in a late repentance, at knowlege the 
ſuperior abilities of Polydamas. Vet Homers 
own idea of the duties of an officer, tho he 


certainly poſſeſſed very extenſrve and very ac- 


curate knowlege both of the theory and prac- 2 
tice of war of his own age, wWas ſtill very im. 
perfect. Of all the leaders in the Iliad, unleſs we 
ſhould except Hlyſſes and Neſtor, Agamemnon is 
repreſented as moſt -indowed with the qualifica- | 
tions of a general: and yet, coming forward 


in the midſt of a doubtful battle, when we 3 


might expect the able commander to ſhow-him- V4. l. 
ſelf, we find nothing more from him than ex- 14. v. 128, 
hortation to bold exertion. Merion, an officer 4 
very high both in rank and eſtimation, hap- | 
pening to break his ſpear in action, -immedi+ Iliad l. 13, 
ately; quits his command to go to his tent and Y: 246- 


provide himſelf with another weapon. Neſtor, 1iad. I. . | 


giving orders for an approaching battle, calls 295 
the infantry the prop of war; but his direc- 
tions are almoſt confined to the charioteers, 
and even to them diſcretionary: and, upon the 
whole, to ſnow the troops the way, more than 
to command them, ſeems to have been the 
buſineſs. of the chiefs. Excepting indeed in 
the ſingle circumſtance of forming the army in 
order of battle, ſo far from the general, we 
ſcarcely ever diſcover even the officer among 
Homer's heroes. It is not till ' moſt of the 
principal Grecian. leaders are diſabled by 
wounds from doing the duty of ſoldiers, that 


 of- 
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eonfequerice of that prejudice, where he makes lidl. 
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Wat — among their broken phalanges: and even this 


/ 


it not ſtill univerſal throughout thoſe rich and 


had ideas of the bufineſs of officers ſuperior to 
the practice of his age. But after onlx- general 


moſt of the particular ſtrength and ſkill of the 
1 ableſt individuals, as if "that vere” a 5 of 


_ * MISTORY or GREECE. 
of officer as; to; endeavour to reſtore orde 


is not done but at the particular inſtigation of 
. the god Neptune: The introduction of a deity 
here may lead to ſuppoſe that the poet himſelf 


, | expreſliqns concerning the attention paid to re. 
ſtore order and give efficacy to the phalanges “, 
we find a detail of methods taken to make the 


8 TSS ZFC 53. 


57 importance... nun 
We might, hit yet more «crate at 
| atiother: deficiency in Homer's art of war, were 


- populous countries where mankind was firſt ci. 
vilized; even among the Turks, who, far as 
Mow have ſpred over the fineſt part of Europe, 
retain pertinaciouſly every defect of their an- 
tient Aſiatic cuſtoms, the eaſy and apparently 
obvious precaution of poſting and relieving 
ſentries, ſo eſſential to the ſafety of armies, 
being utterly unknown. When, in the ill tum I mi- 
of the Greeian affairs, conſtant readineſs for Epre 
defence became more particularly neceſſary; it I 
is mentioned as an inſtance of ſoldierſhip in I the 
The active re chat he flept: * his arm ano 

a ap 
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cichiout bis wers bor 26 Mad ot gesch was gr, 
kept: all his men were at the ſame time aſleep — | 
nound him: and the other leaders were yet C2 
leſs; prepared againſt ſurprize.” A guard, in- 

decd, ſelected from the army, was ſet, in the 
manner of à modern grand- guard or out- poſt⸗ 

but, tho commanded by two officers high both 

in rank and reputation, yet the commander in 

chief expreſſes his fear that, overcome wing 
fatigue,” the whole guard might fall aſleep-and 
totally forget their duty. The Trojans, Who Þ 
at the ſame time after their ſucceſs ſlept on the Wy 
field of battle, had no guard appointed by aus  _ 
thority, but depended wholly upon the intereſt 
which every one had in preventing a ſurprize: bk 

© They exhorted- one another to be watchful,” oe 
ci- ſays the poet. But the allies all ſlept; and 1 
as ſubjoins the reaſon, For they had no children 

pe, or wives at hand However, tho Homer 

an- does not expreſsly blame the defect, or propoſo 

itly ſa remedy, yet he gives, in the ſurprize of Rue- 

ing ſus, an inſtance of the diſaſters to which armies 

tes, Ire expoſed by intermiſſion of watching, that 

urn might admoniſh his ae 2 to im 

for prove. thetr practice. ) 

; it | The Greeks, and equally. the Trojans. ad Niad. 1. 5a 
y in [their allies, incamped with great regularity, 
rene land fortified, if in danger of an attack fromia— 7 . 
© + Puperior enemy. Indeed Homer aſcribes no 
911 N in the art of war, or even in © oc . 
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thoſe inland Afiaries, aſterward ſo unwarlike*, 
are put by him upon a level with the braveſt 
r He gives the Myſſans the character of 
perſevering bravery 59; and the Lycians are in. 
"cluded with the Trojans and: Dardanians under 


| Every: honorable epithet, which * er 14 


ved. good ſoldiers in cloſe fight . The 
Smultupus noiſe in the Trojan army, men- 


mad. . 4, tioned in the ſame paſſage of the Hiad where 
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a = praiſe of ſteady ſilence is given to the 


Greeks, the poet himſelf expressly accounts 
" es afcribing-it;-not to any-inferiority in diſ- 
© cipline, but to the variety of languages ſpoken 
among the Trojan allies, which made the de- 
livery of orders, and acting in concert, works 
af difficulty. Tents; like thoſe now in uſe, 
Thô an- 
tients, on defultory- expeditions; and i in march- 


ing turough a country, ſlept with no ſhelter 


hut their cloaks, as our light troops often carry 


on à ſpot they hutted. Achilles's tent or hut 
was built of fir, and thatched with ge and 
it ſeems to have had ſeveral apartments.. 

Na HIN had been much practiſed, ab 
beldis Homer, in ſmall open veſſels, nearly 
ſuch as are it common in the e ol 
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en 

Ir of the art, The ſeas, indeed, een 1s 
ft E ſurround Greece, are ſingulatly adverſe 

of s improvements upon that vaſt ſeale which 

.* oceans require, and which modern times have 
_ 

m 

he 

ll. 

re 


produced. Broken by innumerable: capes and . 
ilands, - with coaſts moſtly mauntainous, and 
in ſome parts of extraordinary height, the Gre» 
cian ſeas are beyond all others: ſubject to ſud- 
den and violent ſtorms. | Theſe united circum- 
ſtances, which have made the Greeks of all ages | 
excellent boatmen, have contributed much to 
prevent. them from becoming ſeamen. The 
kill and experience of the pilot, in the mo 
Lern ſenſe of the term, are conſtantly; wanted: Z 
es the ſcience, of the! navigator-is-of little avails 
©, I even. the compaſs is comparatively-uſeleſs-in 2 
che Egean. The Mediterranean veſſels now, 
not excepting the French, which are moſtly 
5 navigated by Mediterranean ſailors, never keep 
8 
ut 


3 8 


— 


the ſea there but with a fair wind. The Eng- 

lin alone, accuſtomed in all their ſurrounding 

vaters to a bolder navigation, commonly ven- 
d ture in the Archipelago to work to windwardꝰ. . 1 
nme | : 
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Leas circumſtance in the navigation of the Adriatic. I remem- 

wy ber to have heard an Engliſh captain of a Turkey- ſhip, a man of \ 

15 knowlege and character, ſay, that he did not ſcruple, in tolera - SER 
ble weather, to work. to windward within the Arches (as our, 
ſeamen call the Archipelago, which is itſelf a corruption of the 
modern Greek Aigiopelago) but he made it a rule never to take 

d WWW | 
N | inſtant 4 
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. which with their oars cbuld eretp along the 
coaſt, watch the weather; mute way in calms, 


could attack, or oppoſe attacks, on all ſides, in 
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"CHAP. but the art of tiling was extremely 1 | 
— The mariner's dependence was on His bar, 


which no veſſel was without. For in ſeas ſo 
land- locked, yet ſo tempeſtusus, the greateſt 
danger was to the ſtouteſt hip. Light veſſels, 


0h on any threatening appearance,” find ſhel. 
ter in ſhoal water or upon an den beach, were 
what Grecian” navigation peculiurly required. 
The Phenicians, for their eemmerce, uſed 
> veper ſhips, accommodated to their more open 
feas and longer voyages. But with fuch wez- 
pens only as the antients knew; and in ſea 
where calms as well as ſtorms were frequent, 
. veſſels of the galley kind, which, By their oars, 


all winds, or wiekeut wind, were alone fit for 
naval action- Without artillery indeed, ſhips 
like the modern could ſcarcely at all ingage. 


The term long ſhips, both with” Greeks and | 
Romans, commonly diſtinguiſhed their ſhips Hon 
of war own veſſels of burden, wle were 


: en. at's 4 i - +. 81 
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inſtant 3 appearance u e n or aur dhbion 
bst of land, never to quit his deck. 
Since the firſt publication of this note, I kan obſerved that 
Mr. Gibbon derives Archipelago | from "Ayio; rg, Holy ſea, 
ſo called, he ſays, from the "Ayo dpos, Monte ſanto, Holy moun- 
* tain, formerly Athos. All the modern people of the ſouth of Europe 
have indeed been fond of ſainting everything. Thus the Sabine 
mountain, ſo well known from Horace by its antient name Seracts 10 1 
is become with the modern Italians Sant *Orefte, and thus pſd) * 
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2 called round ſhips. Mr. Wood! has. ſuppoſed * 
+ || that naval actions were unknown in Homers 
o me: but this appears unlikely, and ſome 
uma uſed by the poet ſeem to prove the con- 
6 I trary'”*. The Grecian veſſels were yet without Thucyd. 
ne decks ; anchors alſo were unknown; nor does 1 
0 there ſeem any foundation for a common no- 2 
4. uon, chat large ſtones were uſed as anchor 
re lt was uſual to moor veſſels to large ſtones | 4 
ſound or placed on the ſhore**: but when any 
ſtay was made at a port, the veſſel itfelf was 
daun out of the water upon the beach. For 
the manner of antient navigation requiring that 
the conſtruction of the veſſel ſhould: be adapted 
to rowing. more than ſailing, the depth of the 
— muſt be ſmall, and the hands to work it "2 
Accommodations were therefore un- 2 
ö ſcanty; and health as well as con- 1 
ventence would require that the crew: ſnauld 
ge. Nye aſhore when not wanted aboard. We may 
nd {compute the ſize of the largeſt veſſels uſed in 1 
ip; Homer's age, from the greateſt number of W 1 
ere nen mentioned to have been carried by any | 4 
Jane veſſel of Agamemnon's fleet, which was one 
om undred and twenty; or perhaps ſtill better 
from the crew of the Phæacian veſſel appointed 
that ſſo carry Ulyſſes to Ithaca; they were fifty-two, oayſ᷑. l. 
au rowers. This veſſel had a moveable maſt; . 4 
1 I e megane and fails in ELD 4 
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. the' plural. ——— r e to have 
% deen unknown: its purpoſes were ſupplied by 
leathern thong. The principal conſtellations 
„ of dur hemiſphere,” and the apparent courſes of 
tthe ſun and ſtars had been obſerved; with the 
dauelp of which the Greeks were able to navigate 
2s nr s Cyprus; Phenicia and Egypt tho 
7 heir commerce pet ſeldom led them beyond the 
The ſeas weſtward of Greece were 
Teſs: prattiſed. Sicily remained a ſubject for 
ble, as the habitation of giants and monſters. 
| he dangers of the Adriatic ſhores to eoaſting 
Strap. i. mvigators kept them unexplored: and Strabo, 
* p. . dedbcing his proof from Homer, ſays that the 
Buine was thought another ocean, den little 
* more known than the Atlantic... 
Of the ſciences; ASTRONOMY ncih 
be among the firſt to ingage the attention of 


K mien. Its objects can neither eſcape notice, nor 


fl wF exciting wonder; and its utility would 
quickly become obvious. The means of com- 
| 5 0 puting times and ſeaſons, to- know when new 


fruits and "freſh harveſts might be expected, 
were among firſt neceſſities. The tun; by its 

daily revolution, gave à diviſion of 

Y 4 2 time perfectly obvious and highly uſeful; but 

a . eaſy means for proceeding'to the 

computation of ſeaſons. + It would ſoon be ob- 

ſerved, even in low htitudes, chat the ſeaſons 


. r Uiyſles voyage from the nd of Ca 
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a ſmall number of days; and has accordingly | 


followed the Can? s en a tions ers, 
but to calculate that revolution; with any ap- a | 
proach to accuracy, was a buſineſs not ſoon to . 

be accompliſhed, The moon therefore, by the 3 
ſtriking and rapid. changes in its appearance, | 1 
was, among the celeſtial luminaries, the rea- i 
dieſt inſtrument for calculation, of time beyond 


been the firſt uſed among all uncultivated peo. = = 

ple. Hence, and not from any predeliction - if 

for darkneſs and gloomy. ideas; to which it has — 

been abſurdly enough attributed, aroſe that 

practice of our Teutonic anceſtors, ' which wwe 

ſtill in part retain, of reckoning time by nights 

rather than by days. It became then the buſi- 

neſs; through the obvious changes of the moon, 

to aſcertain the ileſs diſcernible but far. more 

important changes of the ſun, which govern 1 

the ſeaſons. Twelve revolutions of the inferior Af 

were found nearly equal to one of the greater — 

luminary: and three hundred and fifty-four. 

days, or twelve months of twenty -nine and | 

thirty days alternately, were accordingly aſſign- 

ed for the term of a year. This method of com- 

puting time ſcems to have paſſed from the Eaſt 

into Greece; where it became ſo eſtabliſhed for 

the purpoſe of aſcertaining the return of dars 

for civil buſineſs and teligious ceremonies, that, i 

notwithſtanding its extreme inconveniences, the 

more accurate ſubſequent calculations of the 

year could never intirely ſuperſede its uſe. But 

a year thus deficient by near eleven days and a 

half of the real N of che earth's. revolution DF 
Vor. I. . N | round 5 1 
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_ CHAP round the ſun; preſently led to ſo erroneous 2 
computation of ſeaſons, that the huſbandman 
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particularly” would find it utterly unfit for his 
8 In climates, therefore, where the ſky 

was ſeldom long obſcured by vapors, the ſtars 
were ſoon found to be far more accurate direc- 
töts than the moon; while their changes were 
far more readily diſtinguiſhed than thoſe of the 
ſun. Accordingly Heſiod, in his Treatiſe on 
Huſbandry, marks the ſeaſons for various works 
by the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars; and we 
learn from his poems, and from Homer, that, 
in their early age, the more remarkable ſtars of 
our hemiſphere were already claſſed in conſtel- 
lations, nearly in the ſame manner and by the 
ſame names as at this day. Tgnorance of aſtro- 
nomy we find mentioned by Eſehylus, ſpeak- 
ing, in the perſon of Prometheus, "of the ſtate 


of mankind in the firſt ages, as a mark of the 


barbariſm; and obſervation of the ſtars 


. dhe fſt-rhing\ neceſſary 26 civilized life . 


In our northern climate, the ſhortneſs of the 
fummer- nights and the coldneſi of the winter, 
together with the greater frequency of obſcuring 
vapors, make the ſtars leſs objects for the huſ- 
bandman; while the greater variety in the ap- 
„ of ho: es” if yu canGueſs wow 
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bien the year is now divided by tore artifi- $ 
cial helps did not render it needleſs, would in 


a great degree inſwer the fame purpoſe; 3 
iccordingly we ſtill often find among our huſ- 
bandmen ſurprizing accuracy in obſerving” the 
ſun. - But the people of lower climates, de- 
prived of the pleaſant moderation of our ſum- 
mer-days, live, in the hot ſeaſon, almoſt only 
in the night, and thus become aſtronomers na- 
turally and almoſt neceſſarily. ut 

The knowlege of the cure of internal diſ- 
eaſes made, it ſhould ſeem, in Homer's age, 
no part of the ſcience of Puxrsic. It is remark-: 
able that the poet nowhere ſpeaks in plain terms. 
of fickneſs. Diſeaſes indeed, and-mortal ones, 
are mentioned, but as the effect always of the 
immediate ſtroke of the Deity, and not of any- 
thing in thẽ common courſe of nature. They 
ſeem thus to have been eſteemed utterly beyond 
the reach of human ſkill to relieve. - The epide- 
mical ſickneſs of the army before Troy was oc- 
cafioned by the darts of Apollo, and could be: 
removed only by the prayers of Chryſis. That 
ſeanty knowlege of nature to which the age had 


arrived, was applied only to relieve the effects 
of external violence upon the human frame. 


Skill, in ſurgery was in the higheſt eſteem '*;. 
tho it ſeems to have gone no farther than to the 
extraction of the inſtrument of a wound, and 
the application of a few ſimples for ſtopping 
hæmorrhages, and aſſuaging inflammations. 
in irrte ya an. M rmedies &. 
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0 HAP. Charms and i incantations, therefore, were ſome. | 
—— times called to its aſſiſtance, or even to ſupply 
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its place. Ulyſſes, when very young, being 


wounded by a wild boar, the e Was 
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-THE MANNERS of a people receive their 1 
from a great variety of circumſtances; climate; 
bol extent of territory; population; ; religion; 


government, monarchal or republican, vi "at 
and permanent, dr weak and changeable ; ſyſ- 


tem of juriſprudence ; adminiſtration of juſtice, 
ready and certain; or feeble ' and ifregular ; 


ſcience; arts; commerce; communication with 


ſtrangers. We find accordingly the manners of 
the Homeric age diſtinguiſned from thoſe of 
following times in Greece, by many characteriſ- 
_ tical lines; and we may obſerve throughout a 
ſtrong oriental tinge, which afterward very 

much faded away. Migrations from the Fal 
into Greece had ceaſed before Homer: but the 


eunſtern merchants ſtill ingroſſed the little com- 


merce of the Grecian towns. Afterward, whe- 
ther from a "republican jealouſy of foreiners ; 
whether from a republican induſtry with increa- 
fed population; whether from a republican fruga- 
lity, with the naturally attending eee 


* . or 1. 19. v. 455. — 
deſcry 
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geery forein luxuries ; or whether the mn 


ſity to piracy among the Greeks, with increaſed a, 


naval ſtrength, [deterred commerce, the inter- 
| courſe between the two countries leſſened. The 
diſtinguiſhing features in the Homeric manners 
are that licentiouſneſs, and that hoſpitality, to- 
gether. with the union, at firſt view ſo ſtrange 
to us, of the higheſt dignities with the meaneſt 
employments, which have prevailed in the Eaſt 
ſo remarkably through all ages. Theſe are, hows © 
ever, not the peculiar growth of any ſoil and 
climate. The two firſt are the ſeldom: failing 
produce of defective government ; and the other 
will everywhere be found in an unimproved 
ſtate of ſociety. The reſemblance borne, till 
within this century, by the manners of the 
Highland Scots to thoſe of the Orientals, in theſe 
particulars, is ſtriking. But in Greece, tho 
the ties of blood had ſuch weight with the peo. 
ple among themſelves; yet we find nothing of 
clanſhip, nothing of that devoted attachment 
of vaſſals to the family of a chief, which diſ- 
tinguiſned many of the Orientals, as well as our 
northern highlanders. While the claims of he- 
reditary royalty were eſtablithed in general opi- 
nion, ſome reſpe&t would adhere to the known 
poſterity vf a popular leader; but ſuperior per- 


ſonal qualities were always neceſſary to man- 


tain even the poſſeſſion of rank and wealth. 
here is a paſſage in the Odyſſee which illuſ- 

trates remarkably at the ſame time the govern- 

ment, the morality, and the religion of the age. 


if * was | re among the ſuitors of Penelope oh. 
2 | | N 3 . to OO | | 
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i one ta kill her ſon Telemachus, and . di vide his pco 
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1 One only of them heſitated. To kill 


7 perſon of royal race, he ſays, . is n light 


matter. Let us therefore conſult the gods. 


If the laws of the great Jupiter approve, my+ 
« ſelf will be among the firſt both to perfliade 
and to; ſtrike the ſtroke : but, if the gods for- 
© bid, I adviſe to forbear.” The perſon thus 
repreſented ſerioufly expreſſing doubt whether 
the fouleſt murder might not be committed with 
approbation of the deity, is deſcribed of high 


birth, reſpectable character, and ſuperior un- 
derſtanding. But murders were ſo common 
that, without peculiar circumſtances of enor- 
mity, they ſcarcely left a ſtain upon the charac- 


ter of the perpetrator. Some of the favorite 
perſonages of the Iliad and Odyſſee, as the au- 


thor of the Eſſay on the Original Genius of 


Homer has obſerved, had been guilty of this 


8 crime, and had fled their country in conſe- 
quence: not, however, to eſcape public juſ- 
_' tice; but to avoid revenge from the relations 


of the deceafed. Private revenge we know was 
formerly almoſt the only reſtraint- upon the 
moſt atrocious crimes againſt individvals in our 


-own country, and ſtill more in the reſt of weſ- 
tern Europe; inſomuch that, in the weakneſs 
of public juſtice, private revenge even received 


the ſanction, and was put under the guidance 


of the law. Hence it was that —_ early 


Greeks, as in general through the 2 nu- 
merous progeny was ſo particularly eſteemed a 


a _ ä to * A numerous family 


Was 


* 
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was always a powerful family: it b ould do juſ- ner; 
dice to itſelf; and, if unanimouſly ſo inclined, 4 


injure others with impunity.” But cruelty, 


violence and oppreſſion,” ſays the writer juſt 


mentioned. who had ſtudied oriental manners 
from the life, are ſo evidently the reſult of de- 


fective government, that it is unneceflary:to 
* look for any other general cauſe of the ſcenes 
* of this ſort with which Homer abounds, in 

c common with other antient writers; and a: 


© greeably to the preſent manners of the Eaſt: 
For when every man is in great meaſure judge 


in his own cauſe, vices of this claſs are not 


only more frequent, but leſs criminal than in 


a civilized ſtate; where the individual trans: 

fers his reſentments to the community, and pri- 

vate injury expects redreſs from public juſtice: 
Where the legiſlature does not ingage for out 


©. perſonal ſecurity, we have a right to uſe ſuch 
means as are in our power to deſtroy the ag- 

© greſſor who would deſtroy us. In ſuch caſes 
bodily ſtrength and courage muſt decide moſt 


* conteſts; while, on the other hand, craft; 
* cunning, and ſurprize are the legitimate wea- 
©-pons of the weak againſt the ſtrong. We ace 


cordingly find, that both the antient and the 
© modern hiſtory of the Eaſt is a continued ſcene 


© -of bloodſhed and treachery. Theſe very juſt 
reflections may teach us to exerciſe our pityand - 
ſpare our cenſure an-humaii nature in fuck un- e 
ſortunate circumſtances. Nate h He30 

.- © Hoſpitality,* ſays the ſame writer, We 
pg AY ne \ 4 information _ 
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enger. tlie ſubject, 4 prevails in moſt countries, and in 


- 
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2 © the different provinces of each country ntry, very 


much in proportion to the idleneſs, poverty, 
_ * and. inſecurity which attend a defecti ve po- 
c lice. It is ſome conſolation, in ſo wretched 
* a ſtate of ſociety, that this virtue ſhould be 
© moſt. cultivated where it is moſt wanted. In 

Arabia the rights of hoſpitality, ſo properly 
called the Point of Honor of the Faſt, are the 


TR happy ſubſtitute of poſitive law; which in 


 { ſome degree ſupplies the place of juſtice; 
- connecting, by a voluntary intercourſe of 
good offices, thofe vagabond tribes,” who de- 
ft ſpiſe legiſlation, deny the perfect rights of 
* mankind, and ſet the civil magiſtrate at defi- 
„ ance. A ſtrong inſtance of that ſympathiz ing 
principle in the ſocial conſtitution of our own 
t nature, . which the wiſeſt government will in- 
*' courage, and which the moſt depraved cannot 


e ſuppreſs. In confirmation of theſe judicious 


remarks, we find it eſtabliſhed as a principle in 


: over „. Homer, that : to thoſe not totally void of the 


feelings of humanity, the gueſt and the ſup- 
c pliant ſhould be as a near relation: and he 
gives them a divine right to kind treatment, 
alledging, that © the ſtranger and the poor are 


* E from Jove. The liberties taken by ſuppliant 


ſtrangers, and the confidence repoſed in them, 
were conſonant to theſe: principles. Ulyſſes, 
faved alone from ſhipwreck on an unknown 
coaſt, goes without introduction to the palace 


l 7- of the king of the country, which is repreſent- 


ed as ſingularly rich and ſplendid, enters the 


JJ ob hee £m wry Anne 
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ron Gr bree 


per with the principal nobles, abruptly ad- 


dreffes his ſupplication to the queen. Not on 
kindneſs but honor is immediately ſhown to 


him; he is lodged*in the palace; and next daß 


the king, recommending him to favor in an aſ- 


ſembly of the people, declares at the ſame time 


that he knows not who he is. It ſeems, indeed, 


to have been a general point of civility not haſ- 


4 „ 
* S 4 


* 


tily to aſk any ſtranger who he was. Telema- dn. 


chus and Mentor, landing in the port of Pylus, 


find the venerable Neſtor, prince of the coun. 
try, with the aſſembled Pylian people, on the 
ſhore, in the midſt of the ceremony of a mag- 


nificent public ſacrifice. The ſtrangers are no 
ſooner perceived approaching, than the Pylians 
crowd to meet them, ſalute them in terms of 


friendſhip, and invite them to partake of the ! 


feaſt which always followed a ſacrifice, and 
which indeed ſeems to have been an effential 
part of the ceremony. They were, however, 


not left to the civility of the multitude : Peifi- 


ſtratus, ſon of Neſtor, advancing before the 
reſt, took them by the hand, and placed them 
at table by his royal father and his elder brother. 
When the meal was over, Neſtor ſpoke in theſe 
remarkable terms: Now the ſtrangers have 
* ſatisfied themſelves with eating, it will be 
proper to aſk them who they are, and whence 
© they come. Strangers, who are you, and 


©- whence: come you, navigating the watery 


ways? Is it for any buſineſs, or do you roam 
F 10 e as hk over FOG ſea; thoſe who 
* wander, 


A 


- - Ie 
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| , 4 _ wander, riſking their own lives, and bring. 
ling evil upon others? Thneydides, than 


whom none could be better qualified to judge, 
believed this to be a faithful picture of the man. 


ners of his anceſtors ; and he obſerves upon it, 


that Neſtor's queſtion was in the common way of 
inquiry, and not at all implying doubt whether 


the ſtrangers were worthy of his hoſpitality, or 
7 company for his table, tho they might be pi. 
| rates. Telemachus and Peiſiſtratus afterward 


as hereditary gueſts, but not perſonally 
n, to Menelaus king of Sparta, neither 


announce themſelves, nor does any one inquire 


ho they are. The king, only informed by one 
of his houſehold that unknown ſtrangers, juſt ar- 


rived in a chariot, are waiting without, expreſ- 


ſes diſpleaſure at the mention of a doubt whe- 


they were to be treated in the palace, or provi- 
ded elſewhere; orders that they ſhould be im- 
mediately introduced into the hall, where he 
was ſitting at a public ſupper with his court, 


places them by himſelf at table, and then tells 
them that, after they have ſupped, he will aſk 


them who they are, and whence they came. In 


the ſame manner, in a former part of the poem, 
Telemachus himſelf is repreſented expreſſing 


indignation at the leaſt delay of civility to a 
ſtranger whom he obſerves at the gate of his 
father's palace: goes out himſelf to receive 

him, and tells him that he ſhall firſt ſup, and 
: _ "_— his youre "a: quem: 15 25 offices 
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of hoſpitality, once performed, new and til! er ed 
mote ſacred rights aroſe, which did not expire 
with the perſons who gave origin to them, hut 88 
deſcended: to all the poſterity of either party. 
A man was peculiarly bound to ſhow kindneſs 
to an hereditary gueſt ; to one who had enter 
eee eee eee 
entertained by them. 3 

Ho neceſſary: this generous ni os er 
was, to alleviate the miſeries to which mankind, 
in that unſettled ſtate of law and government, 
were liable, we may gather from many lively 
ind affecting pictures ſcattered through Ho- 
mer's poems '*. Beſide the general incompe- 
tency of governments to ſecure internal order, 
the beſt regulated were in perpetual danger of 0 
ruin from ſorein enemies; and this ruin was 
cruel, was complete. Thele are the evils,” we m 
are told in the Iliad, that follow the capture ©. 
© of a town: the men are killed; the city is 
burned to the ground; the women and chil- 
* dren of all ranks are carried off for flaves.* 
* Wretch that I am,” ſays the venerable Priam, 11d. l. 
* what evil docs the great Jupiter bring on me 23. v. 60. 


thoſe of the heroic times, Shakeſpear i is ſcarcely copying Hed ; 
when he makes Belarius thus addreſs N ere in 
1 of a boy: 0 2 
| —— Fair youth, come in: OR % 
\ Diſcourſe is heavy, faſting : when we've ſupped, 
8 ER mannerly demand-thee of thy ſtory. 
Cymbeline, act 3. 

* e There iu a remarkable one, evidently taken from the poet's. | 
own. age, in a ſimile in the 18th book of the Iliad, v. 20% See .. _ 
alſo Andromache's ſpeech, Iliad. I. 22. v. 487. and Neſtor's nl CEN 
count of his maroding expedition into Eleia, II. I. 12. v. 670. © 
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 nrvroRy OF GREECE: 
in my old age! My ſons ſlain, my daughters 


— dragged into flavery ; violence pervading 


even the chambers of my palace; and the 
very infants daſnhed againſt the ground in 
© horrid ſport of war. I myſelf, ſlain in the 
© vain office of defence, ſhall be the prey of 
ene nme 


eat! 


Where ſuch was war, the manners of war- 


riors, even of the nobleſt characters, could not 
be without ſtains of barbariſm and illiberality, 


We find, in the Iliad; men of higheſt rank, 


meeting in battle, addreſs each other in lan- 


guage the moſt groſsly inſulting: they threaten, 


they revile, and ſometimes jeſt in à very un- 
ſeemly manner on the misfortunes of their adver- 
ſaries. You whom the Greeks ſo honor above 


others, ſays Hector to Diomed, are no bet- 
ter than a woman. Go, wretch!*. Then fol- 


lows the reaſon of this perſonal anger; © You 


© think to ſtorm our city, and carry off our 


* women in your ſhips.* After this the added 


threat however will not appear unreafonable. 


My arm,” continues Hector, ſhall firſt ſend 
you to the infernal deities.* With minds thus 
heated, and manners thus roughened, it is no 


Vonder if we find chiefs of the ſame nation and 


nad. 
1 


23. Ts and Oilean Ajax to ee __ remark- 
It 


army uſe great illiberality of language one to 


another. Of this, not to mention a diſpute ſo 
extreme as that between Agamemnon and 


Achilles, Hector in a ſpeech to Polydamas, 


Wan aa 
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1 wade little uſual to give quarter. Why SECT: . 
i fo tender-hearted ?' ſays Agamemnon to Me. 
nelaüs, ſeeing him heſitate while a Trojan of | Tink, 2 N 


high rank, who had had the mis fortune to de diſ- 

abled by being thrown from his chariot, was 
begging for life? Are you and your houſe 4 
beholden to the Trojans?. Let not one of 
them eſcape deſtruction from our hands; no, 
not the child within his mother's womb. 

Let all periſh unmourned; let not a veſtige 
of them be ſeen remaining.” The poet gives 
the ſanction of his on approbation to this in- 
humanity in a prince by no means generally 
characterized inhuman: It was juſtly ſpoken,” 
ſays. Homer; and he turned his brother's 
mind. .Menelaus, accordingly, puſhed away 
the noble ſuppliant, and the king of men him-\ 
ſelf was the executioner who put the unreſiſt- 
ing wretch to death. Hector, in whom we 
find ſo many able qualities, was not leſs in- 
fected with this barbarous ſpifit of his age. 


When he had killed Patroclus, and ſtripped tiiad. 1. 
him on the ſpot of his rich armour, he poſt- "- 225+, 


poned the moſt preſſing and moſt important. 
concerns, equally his own and his country's, 
to the gratification of weak revenge; loſing 
fight of all the greater objects of battle while 
he ſtruggled for the naked corſe, with intention 
to complete its contumely by giving it to be 
devoured by Trojan dogs; and to make his 
vengeance laſting by depriving it of thoſe fu - 
neral rites which, in the opinion of the times, 


vere neceſſary to the repoſe of ſouls after 


I death, 


bur or enter 


CHAP. death. We muſt not therefore” wonder that 

25 OR = the common Greeks ſhould delight in wound.” 
3 ne ing the dead body of Hector himſelf, when he 
1 was ſoon aſter ſlain; nor ought we to attribute 
—_ peculiar ferocity to the character of Achilles 
for the indignities with which he treated it ; 

ſince both the morality and the religion of his 

| age, far from condemning ſuch conduct, evi- 
. dently taught him to conſider it as directed, 
1 not indeed by humanity, but by ſocial affec- 
and inforced by that piety, ſuch as it 

| „ which the gods of his country required. 

Iliad. 1. When the unfortunate monarch of Troy came 
24-1592 afterward in perſon to beg the body of his he- 

| roic/\fon, we find the conduct of Achilles 
marked by a ſuperior ſpirit of generous huma- 
nity. Yet in the very act of granting the pious 

2 requeſt; he doubts if he is quite excuſable to 

' -.. the ſoub of his departed friend for remitting 
the extremity of vengeance which he had me- 

' __ ditated; and reſtoring the corſe to receive the 
+ /, rites"of burial.  Agreeably ro this cruel ſpirit 
Nad. 1. of warfare, the token of victory was the head 
15. v. 176. of the principal perſon of the vanquiſhed ſlain 
| fixed on a poſt. The milder temper of a more 


4 
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F . | : came ufual for the conqueror to ſuſpend only a 
$ ſuit. of armour on a poſt; which; thus adorned, 
was termed à Trophy. Perhaps fire-arms have 


ſtrokes to individuals are now generally in a 


FJ; \ E * 


civilized age aboliſhed this cuſtom, and it be- 


contributed to humanize war. The moſt cruel 


great meaſure the reſult of chance ;' for it ſel- 
— can be * from what hand pre- 
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cifely they come, and revenge thus wants its 9ECT -— 
object. Other favorable circumſtances it is $M. 2909 
me have aſſiſted; but this, it may fairly de 
preſumed, ee ERIE ian Wt 
alien to modern warfare. / 

While ſuch were the horrors of war, conti- 
nually threatening, not frontier provinces of 
extenſive realms, but every man's door, we 
may wonder at any progreſs that civility and 
the arts of peace had made among mankind; 
that wealth, grandeur, elegance, or almoſt any-- 
thing beyond meer neceſſaries of life, were 
thought worth any pains to acquire. But, 
amid the alarms of violence and oppreſſion, tie 
ſpirit of hoſpitality, ſo generally diffuſed, often "©. 
alleviated misfortune; and, even in the craſh _ 
of nations, many individuals, if they could 
ſave only their lives from the general ruin; 
were at no loſs for reſources. This extenſive 
communication of the rights of hoſpitality was 
of powerful effect to humanize a ſavage people, 
to excite a reliſh for elegance in ſtile of living, 
and to make the more refined joys of ſociety 
more eagerly ſought, as well as more eaſily ob- 
tained. There was in Homer's time great dif- 
ference in the poſſeſſions of individuals; ſome 
had large tracts of land with numerous herds 
and flocks; others had none. This ſtate of 
things is generally favorable to the arts; a few, : 
who have a ſuperabundance of wealth, being 
better able, and generally more willing to en- 
courage them than numbers who have only a 
er. The communication of the richts 

is * 


ns - kisrokr or nine 
5 ENAT: of hoſpitality would. alſo; affiſt toward 3 
— lYſervation of property to thoſe families which 
had once acquired it. A ſort of aſſociation was 
thus formed, which in ſome degree ſupplied 
the want of a regular adminiſtration of law. 
Without ſome ſecurity thus derived we ſcarcely 
ſhould have found. diſtinction. of rank ſo 
ſtrongly marked as it is in Homer. A man of 
rank, it appears, might be known by his gait 
and manners, under every diſguiſe of a mean 
it and mean employment. This could never 
without a wide diſtinction exiſting through 
ſucceſſive generations. A youth is deſcribed, 
3 clegant i in his dreſs, and delicate in his perſon; 
dym i. * ſuch,” ſays the poet, as the ſons of princes 
.ag. e uſually are.” It is remarkable that the youth, 

. © thus deſcribed, was in the employment of a 
ſhepherd. Strength, however, and activity al- 
ways go to the deſcription of Homer's men of 
rank: but luxury, ſuch as it was in thoſe days, 

t never is mentioned as unbecoming a hero; tho 

it was more particularly the privilege of the 

| _ The LIONS: as WC © Dave. W ob- 
| n ſer ved, 


1 The wa of Ulyſſes, himſelf 1 in diſguiſe, to his father' 
/  Laertes, digging in his garden, is remarkable : - 
1 Oedt ad en Banter deren i eee gs 
D na Hixebes· fac Yog Gd lone 
Teschre IN} Legat, irn Aougairo Oayes Try 
25 LRH ba. 9 vag Nen br? vile. 
En .  * OdyM. I. 24. v. 284. 
| Tile commentatoryheveobforved. dificylty in this paſſage; but 
it is only a grammatical difficulty; the ſenſe ſeems ſufficiently 5 
obvious, yet the paſſage is ſcarcely to be tranſlated with more 
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| exaftneſs than we find in Pope's verſion, in which however the Uh 
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bed had houſes of freeſtone, ſpacious; and aper = - 
with many apartments on different floors ; and 2 
we find all the offices to be expected in a great / 
family performed with much regularity .. The 
directions which Penclope's houſekeeper gives 0dy7. 1. 
to the menial ſervants; fot the bufineſs of the ** 7:49? 
day, might ſtill ſerve in che Eaſt without vari- 
ation: Go quickly,” ſhe ſaid, © ſome of you 
ſweep the houſe, and ſprinkle it; and let the 
*,crimſon carpets be ſpred upon the feats; let 
all the tables be well rubbed with ſpunges, 
© and waſh carefully the bowls and the cups. 
Some of you go immediately to the fountain 
© for water. No leſs than twenty went on this Ody@. 1. 
errand. The whole number of maid-ſervants 
were fifty; not, however, all employed in 
houſehold buſineſs; for we find fifty alſo form- 
ing the eſtabliſnment of -Alcinous ; of whom 
* ſome,” ſays the poet, ground at the mill,” 
(an employment of 2 labor, while hand- 
mills alone were in uſe) and ſome turned the 
ſpindle, or a the ſhuttle.” mm 
charafteriſlical word dag anooticats. and tha.coom 
monarch i is uſed for gas, which is not intended here for ſo 
ſtrict a ſenſe, being put as a general term for ys owe or 
man of high rank :!—_— - 
| Nor ſpeaks thy form a mean or ſervile mind. | 
I read a monarch in that princely air; 
The ſame thy aſpect, if the ſame thy care. 
. Soft ſleep, fair garments, and the joys of wine, 
 . "Theſe are the au of age, and eee | 
Pope's Odyff. b. 24. v. 301. 
3: See the reception of Telemachus at Pylus and at Sparta in 
the za and 4th books of the Odyſſee, as well as the conduet of 
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vaited at meals; and thoſe of Ulyſſes's houſe. 


W hold are deſcribed as comely: youths, hand. 


WO, 


odyf. 1. 
15. 7. 332. 


fomely clothed; and always neat in their ap. 


pearance. e eee wg apa 


2 ee 2 3 eri 

It appears, indivd; ts hire, 
AE Vick that ſince the age of Hercules and 
Theſeus, conſiderable progreſs had been made 
in eſtabliſhing the powers of government over 


25 Peloponneſus at leaſt, and giving ſecurity to 


he country. No apprehenſion of ſuch dangers 
Theſeus found in the way from Trœzen to 
Athens is mentioned in the account of Telema- 


chusꝰs journey from Pylus to Sparta. Without 


attendants, Telemachus and Peiſi ſtratus ſet out 
in a chariot drawn by two horſes. They carry 
with them proviſions for the day. In the even- 
ing they arrive at Pherœ, where they are enter- 


tained by Diocles, a chief of the country. The 


next evening they arrive at Sparta; and their 


n affords no more variety of ſtor. 
Homer has left us many pictures of his he- 


roes in their hours of relaxation, with the gob- 
let circulating. It has indeed been very an- 


tiently obſerved, that he ſhows himſelf ſtrongly 


diſpoſed to ſocial and convivial ment 


Horace has aggravated” the remarł into a re- 
proach . Yet, allowing for the peculiarities 


of the manners of the heroic- ages, moſt of 


755 which are ſtill found in the Eaſt, there is great 
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HISTORY or ona 


elegance in Homer's colmviviel meetings. /-Once org 
he makes expreſs mention of drunkenneſs: but 805 2 


the anecdote ſorms a ſtrong leſſon to deter from 2 
that vice; ſhowing; by 2 terrible example; chat lume. 


perſons of higheſt- rank and moſt reſpectable. 
character, if they yield to intemperance, reduce | 
themſelves for the time to a level with the low. 

eft and moſt profligate;; and are liable to-every 
indignity. But; at the feaſts of the grvat, the rl 
ſong of che bard ſeldom failed to make @prin- V. . 


Vid. et 
cipal part of che entertainment. The bard in- 9 77 


deed ſeemi to have been a perſon of importance 1. J v. Th 
in the houſehold eſtabliſhment of every wealthy |: 1 
chief. His knowlege and memory, in the de- 33. v. x33. 
ficiency of books, were to ſupply the place of WE 
a library: his ſkill in muſic and poetry was to 
convey inſtruction in the moſt agreeable man- 
ner,” and inform even when pleaſure: was the strab. l. 
only apparent object. In one inſtance Homer % *5 
attributes extraordinary authority to the bard; — 8 
Egiſtheus could not accompliſh his purpoſe of * 263 
poſſeſſing himſelf of the perſon of Clytemneſtra 5 
and the principal ſway in the Argian govern- 
ment, till he had removed the bard, whom 
Agamemnon had appbinted to ien coun» : 
ſellor go the queen in his abſence. ein _ 
Women in the Homeric age injoyed. more 
freedom, and communicated more in buſineſs 
and amuſement among men, than in after ages 
has been uſual in thoſe eaſtern countries; far 
more than at Athens in the fouriſhing times of 
the common wealth. In the Iliad we find Ha. 


279 e N appearing in 


company | 


= . a ctsrour or orf 
8 : confpany. with the Trojan chiefs, and entering 


— freely into the converſation. Attended only by 


one or two maid- ſervants, they walk through 


ales 


1 che ſtrects of Troy as buſineſs or fancy lead 


them. Penelope, perſecuted as ſhe is by her 


ſuitors, does not ſcruple occaſionally to ſhow 
herſelf among them; and ſcarcely more. reſerve 

Odyſf. 1. ſeems to have been impoſed on virgins than on 

3. 7:457: married women. Equally indeed Homer's ele- 
FE - gant;eulogies and Heſiod's ſevere ſarcaſm prove 


EA women to have been in their days important 


| & Theog. members of ſociety. . The character of Pene. 


e. lopz in the Odyſſee is the completeſt panegyrie 


| 255 on the ſex that ever was compoſed; and no 


language can give a more elegant or à more 
highly- colored picture of eonjugal affection 
n eee onverſation between 
Hector and Andromacliè in the ſixth book of 
the Iliad. Even Helen, in ſpite of her failings, 
and independently of her beauty, ſteals upon 


dor hearts, in Homer's deſcription, by the mo- 


deſty of her deportment and the elegance of 
her manners. On all occaſions, indeed, Ho- 
mer ſhows a diſpoſition to favor the ſex: 
civility and attention to them he attributes 
repo T moſt particularly to his! greateſt characters, to 
Achilles, and ſtill more remarkably to Hector. 


54 The infinite: variety of his ſubjects, and the 


| hiſtorical nature of his poems, led him neceſ- 
ſarily to ſpeak of bad women : but even when 
the black dted of Clytemneſtra calls ſor bis 
ſievertſt reprobation, ſtill his delicacy toward 
the ſer leads kim n mention it im manner 
8 e | "$0 Wo". that 
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HISTORY OP GREECE? . _ 
that might tend to guard againſt that reproach — 1 
which would be liable to involve all for the — 
wickedneſs of one . With ſome things of 


courſe widely differing from what ptevnilz in 
diſtant climates and diſtant ages, we yet find 


in general the moſt perfect decency, and even 


elegance of manners, in Homer's deſcriptions 
of the intereourſe / of men and women. Helen's 
converſat ions, on the walls of Troy in the 


Hiad, and in her court: at Sparta in the Odyfſlee, | 
afford remarkable examples. One office of 
civility; indeed, which we find uſually: per- 
formed by women in the heroic age, may ex- 
10690 5 Pc, (61H Due ne Fo 419 1921 6 cite 
24 Wel rs. 6 bet 3364 $07 0:00. eee 
* 
formed to be favored by them, has. remarkably 27 8˙ a 
aggravated his author's inveRtive in the tranſlation of gu. 
Fa —— ty wc 12 R563 
Her nar” dee Ten, e-. ret 
* e eee 2 mes wh. 
+. |,» ;Ody. J. ee 21% 
n.tho expreſon of the injured Agamemon to Cas in the 
Elyſian Pields. The meaning is fimply this: Clytemneſtra's' 
© wickedneſs has been ſo extreme, that it will communicate in- 
© famy to womankind through all futurity: even the good will 
not eſcape reproach for it. But in the tranſlation hich Pope 
either made or adopted, Agamemnon pronounces the whole ſex 
c 


found : . 
uu dds, he fays, diſgrace '* 
- The perjured ſex, and blacken all the race; 
| And ſhould poſterity « virtuous find, 
an Clytemnettrs, " r will curſe the kind.. 

- © _ Pope's Odyf. b. r1. v. ge. | 
eee eee ee 
gone more out of his way to ſhow it, occurs in his note to the 
450th verſe of his tranſlation of the ninth book of the Id. A 
S 
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C MAP. cite of wonder: the; buſineſs of aurnding.en 


ſeems to have been peculiar to va. 
men and. in compliment to men of rank, was 


performed: by virgins ef die -bigheſ rank. 
- When Telemachus viſited Neſtor at Pylus, the 


office of waſhing and clothing him was aſſigned 
to the beautiful Polycaſte, the virgin daughter 
of the venerable monarch. When Ulyfles ap- 


peared as an unknown: ſtranger in his own pa- 
| lace; the queen Penelopẽ, uninformed who or 
what he wag, meerly in purſuance of the com- 


mon ceremonies of hoſpitality, directed her 

young maids to attend him to the bath. Ulyſ- 

ot 1. ſes ſex refuſed the honor, and defired an old wo- 
19. v. 317. man; but the poet ſeems to have thought it 


85 ry that 'he' ſhould: apologize very parti- 
f cylarly' or ſuch à fingularity. Repugnant as 
theſe circumſtances appear to gomman notions 
„ Eras eto . in old age, 
appears in a beautiful and affecting addreſs to the virgins who 
\ attended the feſtival at Delos, for-which the Hymn to Apollo has 
8 8 e ee eee 
N Ad. d Goa e & nas r 
nion, zr rbrt air ng d cberlo= — —eoy ti 90 "ar | 
e egen, Eiirs rale get Hude, ae 4s . 
de, "rh; be, ade beet d,, ee 
e ee, L * = 
"Thar; J i Rt tas... Rc + Bf 
Teatr b. a Tone. 
938 Thucyd. I. e 
R fg fnaw yk OP 
C * whey any ranger from afar-coming here ſhall aſk, O Virgins, 
ee ee chat attends your feſtival, and with 
m are you moſt delighted? do you all kindly anſwer, with 
© png debe ee 
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HISTORY OF GREECE: 


among all his variety of pictures of human 


paſſion, not a hint occurs of that unnatural 


ſenfuality you lama en Grecian | 
manners. [120798 

It Was cuſtomary i in the leroic ee 
at all times in Greece, for ladies of higheſt runk 


to employ themſelves in ſpinning and needles 


work; and in at leaſt directing the buſineſs of 
the loom; which was carried on, as till lately 
in the highlands of Scotland, for every family 


within/itſelf, It was praiſe equally for a ſlave 
and a princeſs to be ſkilful in works of this 


kind: In Homer's time waſhing alſs" was em- 


ployment for ladies. The princeſs Nauficas,  * 


the-young and beautiful daughter of the opulent 


luxury than induſtry, went with her maids, in 
4 carriage drawn by mules, to a fountain in a 
ſequeſtered ſpot at/ſome diſtance from my wah 
to waſh the clothes of the family. 


It is matter of no ſmall curibfiry t to cbt 


pare the manners and principles of the heroic 


age of Greece with thoſe of our Teutonic 
anceſtors. There are ſtrong lines of reſem- 
blance, and there are ſtrong characteriſtical 
e by which they ſtand diſtinguiſhed. 

4 Greece 


king of Phæacia, a country famed more for 


ae jealouſy, yet cuſtoms not abſolutely ry > 
difimilar are ſtil found among the Arabs. (Thad cores the 
deed. the general ſentiments of the Turks tus Pefert - al 
vurd the female: ſex are a ſtrange compound of Porter's 
the groſſeſt ſenſuality with the moſt ſcrupulous Saus n 
decency. For the credit of Homer, however, the Reli. 


aud of his age, it ſhould be obſerved. thaty Lange. 


Turks. 


Fae HISTORY or GREECE. 


CHAP.) Greece was-,: country holding out to its poke 
wy ſeſſors every delight of which humanity is 
e but where, through the inefficiency 
of law, the inſtability of governments, and the 
character of the times, happineſs was extremely 
precarious, and the change frequent from the 
height of bliſs to the depth of miſery. Hence, 

| Ly rather than from his natural temper, Homer 
ſieems to have derived a melancholy tinge 
| widely diffuſed over his poems . He fre- 
quently adverts, in general reflections, to the 
miſeries of mankind. That earth nouriſhes no 


* Seay 


uad. l. animal more miſerable. than man, is a remark 


en which he puts into the mouth of Jupiter him- 
ſelf. His common epithet for war and battle 
1s tearful .“ With the northern FRY on 

Mallet's the contrary, war. and battle were ſubjects of 
| Antiqui- higheſt joy and merriment: and this idea Was 
bes. ſupported in fact, we are well aſſured, to a 
ſon's moſt extraordinary degree. Vet there was more 
Charlesv. generoſity and leſs cruelty in the Gothic: ſpirit 
of war than in the Grecian. Whence this aroſe; 
-  What--circumſtances. gave the veaker ſex ſo 


much more conſequence among the Teutonic 


nations than among the Greeks; how the ſpirit 

of gallantry, ſo little known to this elegant 
and poliſhed people, ſhould ariſe and gain ſuch 

| univerſal influence among the fierce unlettered 


| ſavages of the. ON that allantry. which, 


n in Lake Odyee, b. 4. 7493; b. 8. v. 823. 
b. 11. v. 620. b. 18. v. 129. 
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son or GREECE; * 10 

with many fantaſtical and ſome miſchievous 19. 
effects, has produced many highly ſalutary — 

and honorable to mankind, will probably ever 
remain equally a myſtery in the hiſtory of man, 

as why perfection in the ſciences and every ele- 

gant art ſhould be confined to the little territory 
of Greece, and to 2 nations 1 have 
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The Hiſtory of GENRE fromthe Trojan 
"War to the Retum of the - Hera. 
..CLEIDS ; and of the Gxtcran Ora- 
CLES, the Council of AMPHICTYONs, 
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\AKING Homer as our Faithful {nes for 
the hiſtory of this early age, we may con- 
Ga that no great revolution, nothing of any 
extenſive conſequence, happened in Greece, 
- after the troubles inſuing from the Trojan war 
bad ſubſided, to the time when he compoſed | 
dis poems. The moſt important events which * 

he has recorded, poſterior to the return of the in 
Greeks from Troy. relate to the kingdom of | T! 
* 2 
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F partizans of the great Hercules had been in 1 = 


bn ph: 3- C. „ 
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Argos: : Qreſtes, ſon of Agamemnon, after liv ods: 

ing ſeven. years. in exile at Athens, in «- 1-709 

found. means to revenge his father*s-Jeath;and v. 25 13 

recover his inheritance. He killed the uſurper . 33. 

Egiſtheus; and his guilty mother Clytemneſtra 

periſhed in the tumult. Maunting then the 

throne of Argos, he became a very powerful | 

prince, and reigned with great re 

Here the hiſtory of Homer ends ; and the man- 

ner in which theſe events are mentioned h 

him appears ſtrongly to indicate that the period 

of his life would not admit of Hip: tracing hif. 

tory much farther Feng! x, 
It was, according to Thweydides (Abele Thucyd. 

ſimple affirmation carries more authority bn 2 e 

that of any other writer, and upon this occaſiouꝝ 

has been univerſally. followed) about eighiy 

years after the deſtruction of Troy. that a great 

revolution happened, which totally changed 

the population of a large part of Greece, ang 

in its conſequences, that of all the weſternn 

coaſt of Aſia Minor, with which Homer mas 

particularly converſant. The children and 


from ihe perſecution of Euryſtheus aka af 414 


Argos, to ſettle in Doris. | Epalinn, da of if Cos 


. | This pin wll be farther ate. a ja the Appendi the N 
t chapter | 
His reſidence after he was become blind, as he fays himftf | 


in thoſe lines of the Hymn to Apollo which have the teſtimony of 
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unsrer of eren 
5 that province; in gratitude for important favors 


received from Hereules, is ſaid to ha ve adopted 
„ Ae *eldeſt ſon of that hero, by Deianeira 
4 daughter of Eneus king of tolia, and to 
have bequeathed his principality to him. Thus 
fortunately raiſed from the condition of ſup- 
pliant exiles” to that of ſoverein princes, the 
poſterity: of Hereules were however not to be 
fatisfied' with a ſcanty command over herdmen 
among the wilds of Eta and Parnaſſus. Ef. 
tieeming themſel ves direct heirs: of the family 
of Perſeus, they never ceaſed to claim the do- 
minion of Peloponneſus, and particularly of 
Agbs, of Which che ſuperior policy and for- 
tune of the family of Pe ps had deprived, them. 
8 1 Twice penetrating through the iſthmus, they 
3 | were compelled to retreat with loſs.” But at 
1 B. C. length Temenus, Creſphontes, and Ariſtode- 
N $24. N. mus, ſaid to be great-grandſons of Hyllus, 
_ 06: affociating with themſelves Oxylus, an Etolian 
Ls C. 26. chieftain their kinſman, croſſed the Corinthian 
Leg. l. 3. gulph from Naupactus, at the head of an army, 
ere" hy Sith which, excepting the mountainous pro- 

2. c. 18. vince of Arcadia, they overran the whole pe- 
Herodot- ninſula. Tiſamenus, ſon of Oreſtes, forced 

| i. from / Argolis and Laconia, ' made however a t 
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Stab.1. ſtand in Egialeia; and maintaining himſelf * 
Palla, i. there, the country acquired from his followers 


. e. 1. the name of Achaia. Of the reſt the Heracleids 4 

| became complete maſters. Temenus took poſ- Ne 

ſeſſion. of Argos, Creſphontes of Meſſenia, an bi 
Ariſtodemus dying, his twin-ſons Euryſthene 

, and. Procles were * joint kings of Lacedæ- 

mon: 


was 
C5 
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mon: Corinth was given to Aletes, alſo; a des SECT. 


1. 


ſcendant of Hercules, and Eleia was allotted t. 


Oxylus. Sicyon and Phlius were afterward 
added to the Argian dominion; the former by | 
Phalces, ſon-of Temenus ; nm. — 
nidas, ſon of Phalces. 5 2 N 20:47 $300: 4 ** 6. & 
Of the particulars of this important: revolu⸗ | 
non, the ſtruggles likely to be maintained by 
princes ſo eſtabliſhed in their poſſeſſions as the 
Pelopids, and ſo connected by various ties of 
conſanguinity and political "intereſt, | or the 222 
cauſes why little ſtruggle was made, 'ſcarcely * 
any information remains to us. It appears, in- 


deed, that the He id chiefs had intereſt 


within the peninſula: for, as we are informed strab. 1. 
by Strabo, Laconia was betrayed to them. P 368. 
They ſeem alſo, in their outſet, to have judi- 

ciouſly diſclaimed all hoſtile intention againſt 

the people of Peloponneſus, proſeſſing that 

their aim was only to recover their rights from 
princes who had uſurped them. Farther than 

this even Pauſanias was unable to gather. Nor paufan. 1. 
are we more informed of the time employed un 13. 
the conqueſt. But that the conqueſt was in the 

end complete, and that an intire revolution 
took place, not only in the government, but 
in the population alſo of the whole peninſula; - ++ 


except Arcadia, are facts amply authenticated. 


As ſoon as the diviſion of the conquered coun- 

try was agreed upon, the Heracleid princes, Plat: de 
binding themſelves by ſolemn oaths mutually — * 12 
to ſupport one another in their reſpective allot- N 
ments, exacted ingagements' upon oath to the 
Den 1 f . ſame 
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* ſaine pu from all their fubjects. But their 1 
—— Dorian dad rollin followers Had not can. ! 
| quered rich and extenſi ve provinces for others; 1 

to return themſelves to their priſtine poverty t 

EET A544 upon their native mountaint. It was, perhaps, t 
1 a neceſſary policy to reward them with eſta. le 


bliſhments in the newly acquired territòries. 
M general oppreſſion of the old inhabitants fol. 
| lowed: great numbers emigrated: the reft were 
moſtly reduced to ſlavery; and in the: end the 
Ioerat. Heracleids, and their immediate partizans, re- 
Panathen. © ained' ſole lords of the ſoil throughout: elo. 
1 excepting Arcadia and Achaia. 
This great change e e e af 
*. rere and the im nce which the Dorian 
nume acquired by it, among other conſequences, 
octaſioned a' new diſtinction of the Grerian 
people, and brought forward to public atten- 
tion ſome old ones, which in the time of Ho- 
mer and Heſiod appear to have been little no- 
5 ticed. Concerning the barbarous hords who 
1 na © in'earlieſt times occupied Greece under various 
mames, Dryopes, Caucones, Aones, Leleges, 
pe Pelaſgians, and others, the diligent and judi- 
Strab. 1. Cious Strabo ſeems to have been unable to diſ- 
za, cover how far they-were different people. They 
322.1. 9. ſeem all to have ſpoken one language; for; in 
p. 40. the civilized: ages, no trace or membry of 2 
dialect not Grecian was to be found in any, the 
- moſt mountainousiparts of the country. They 
wet © appear alſo to have been much infermixed ; 
but the Pelaſgian name prevailed on the conti- 
4 f _ — in che — * the for- 
mer 
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6 one time, ar ft 
ſures us, all people of Stecian race The . 
Athenians: and Arcadians; in whoſe co . 
there had never; within the reach of tradlitit 
been any complete change of population, con- Herodoe. 
Itinued always to refer their origin? in part᷑ at 13 
leaſh, to the Pelafgians. Revolutions, depriving 4+ 
the other Greeks of means to trace their an- 
ceſtry ſo high, gave them at the ſame time new 
eras from which to begin their account of _— 
themſelves, in conſequence of which che out 
fell the more readily into oblivion. The Pe- 
laſgian name thus grew obſolete at — rf rl 
riod, and the Greek natign became ed Ar of 
into two hords, called Ionian and — et P. 333 
neither have we certain information how. = 
this diſtinction af; tho tradition mention — 1. 
Eolus and Dorus, ſons of Hellen the ſon of #:;P : 
Deucalion, and Ion and Aghzus ſons of Xu- L. e. 12 
thus, another ſon of Helleh, 3; the patriarchs 3. 
of the Grecian people, Ross om the appel- 
lations of their principal di s were derived. 
The hiſtory of theſe prin ver, is un- 
certain in extreme; and tradition of better au- 
thority gives reaſon to ſuppoſe that the appel- 
lations had another and an earlier origin. he. 
fore the return of the Heracleids the Athaian Romer. & 
name was common to all the Peloponneſians. Fit. de 
ie The Ionian name had been ſtill more com- p. % 
y prehenſive; having included the Achaians and Heſych.ad : 
I; [the Bœotians, who, together with thoſe to — 
i= | whom' it was afterward Confined, would make 
1 ee whole of the Greek nation; and 
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But whatever'may/have been originally the 


| 1 diſtinction df che Grecian hords; it became, in 
the courſe of ages mers than nominal ; ſimce, 


- "tho their ſettlemenes were intermixed, and their 


language fundamentally one, each people pre- 
| \ſeryed} 1. peculiar dialecr. Attica was conſi- 
dered as the original ſettlement of the Ionians: 
| Homer iti antient inhabitants were uſually diſtinguiſh- 
r. 575. dd by that name, and the country was called 
lonia. Colonies mi thence into Pelo- 
Herodot. ponneſus, occupied the province aſterward nam- 
reer ed Achaia, but-/previoyſflyEgialos und- gia- 
j leis; and the lIonian , cniſts were called: - 
20g gialian Pelaſgians. The people, of the. reſt of 
Streece, within and without the; iſthmas, were 
| oth 1 .of the olian hord : yet, according 
5 Leere o-Patſanias; the dialect of Argos, before the 
| return of the Heracleids; was the ſame ag the 
5 - antient Attie. If che ſarther, diviſion. how- 
| Never, of the Gredjanpeople,; which aſtenvard 
byes 18. aroſe, we have from. Stzabso., a clear account. 
The inhabitants of the mauntainous tract about 
Parnaſſus; under the name, of, Detians, , 
Herpdot. according torklerodotus,yhad migzarsd, thigher 
© 5% from./Theſlalys,werecalike the; ancient Atticans, 
af - from-the.harrenngſs,of . and their 
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9 — + r6ipers, Acquired.uas new dialect, che Doxians 


pan retainec their manner and language un- 
begs. altered 
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FE being Dorian colony from Peloponneſus, choſe 

„ 2 retain. he: diftinftion, of che. Doric ane, 


4 remined only byes one who A 


Pot nf Ale ne, 
eee ee 0 2 un t! 
eee eva Hd e ee 
Um isa n d en 7-5 7 wane tz 
Axitri ea MEGLION, Abo ogy 
vg tener s rst nt nt 
moch Me and: Progrifecaf Ooatiet. 
— veſorerk 16 E. ceoidertogurtrtiuognts roeltt a . Nene 
© THE hiſtory ef a people divided, like' the 
Hs ite mam lierle Auites; ceaohiexercifing 


catiortbe —— — 
tha uf thoſe naribns whoſe parts ure wafred un- 
der one ſyſtem of government. Hiſtortans have 
therefbre found it convenient, after giving 
| Gifwriaryaecount of the remoter ages, to feect 
two'vonhonwedthe, Athens und Latedæ mon, 
| as main channels in Which their narrative ſhould 
runs contenting themſelves with but sccafion- 
Al ating the more important 
0d 25 — — 1 is foltowed 
here equally from and echoice; ' the 
buſineſs of che hiftvrinn; it Niculd Term, were 
Very ted ſbeuld Tre omit to 
wende, „ien dome aceurzey me cirtum. 
ſtaundes which prineipaliyſ contributet do Ker) 
wan indef enger aud cl@nallyqurrat 
utes, | without ay erpren lengue, und often 
. ̃ md arp 
_ io fomemenſite"unitba, Nil ways ee, elteem 
—. „d A te Heine" 
5 ee. curly 
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tang ther... ORE 
from all che reſt of itnantkindly 801 Bella 0%” wanna 
The, among the conſequetions e the grew 


revolution effected by the Hetacleids, 6: fopary- = 


tion in national pride; opp 
n Y 


de liable to . Greoiadoy 
the Dorians — ought-y 
from their former ebuntry, habits; opinions, 


and attachments, not only tending to correct 
the miſchievous effects of political jealouſtes 


and eveninereaſe the iatercourſe, and ſtrengthen 
the connection with the reſt of Greece, The 
province of: Doris was chiefly compoſed of the 


northern branches of the lofty tidge of Parhaſ-. 


Tus; at che ſouthern end of 


which-Detphi was 
ſituated . The oracle of chat place had been for 


ſome time incfenſing im reputation among the 


among the ſeveral independent ſtates which they 
eſtabliſhed in Feloponneſus, but alſo to preſerve 


. 


a 


people of the neighhouring provinces t und dt tra 


want without the incourdgementiof ſbme re- |< p. 686 
f ponfeso hieb admitted a ſavorahle interpreta- 
tion, that 'the Hera leide had ingaged in their 


dmenprize Their uli ſuecęſi · thenefore could 


int faib toæteni the ſame andi inoreaſe the cre- 


pf the antelesc; Eltgredt hond indeed that 
; pnited;rand afterward for ages principally 
together, was their religion; 


hekd the:Greeks) : 
of the catly: ſtate-66 us beg and fome prinaipal 
eircumſtatzees im its Hiſt / and progreſs; from 
among thoſe which cun befſuſſcientliy aſuartai 
ene * . 
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— rouge comer es Abe rid to 
Which vs are approaching, became political 
ines af dngular, force; and bad. their effect 
anal very important occurrence. It were | 
very vain attempt to purſue, | through 
Alleäss zäntricagirs, the hiſtory, of inſtitutiens | 
faupded upon ignorance, and mailed. by deceit, 2 

at an age fat beyond the reach of ritten me- 
Jonas s, and ęver aſterward, during: their, exiſj- = 
_ 46nc6through many centuries, covered from 5 
common ohſervation with the utmoſt caution, of 
igiereſted angenuity favared by political _ 
But as che ſubject is both. curious in itſelf, and 

important. to the hiſtory, before, ue, if Hall be 
andeayoured; here. to, reduce. under one point of 
View, What can he collected from antient wri- 
ters, principally tending. to illuſtrate the; caxly 


e AD circumſtanc es of oracles . lt tn abe 
2 Superſtition vas formed into a d yſtem in 


Egypt at an age prior tour firſt accounts of it. 
Vat temples were-huils, innumerable coremp- 
:nies- eſtabliſhed a thenſame body, farming.che 


hereditary... prieſthood, and, the, * = of the 


nation, directed with a high hand the belief 
jr rr et che peoples, and, prophecy 
= among their, pretenfions,; hut per- 
_ e Moſt indiſpenſable part of their pc. 
We u have already; had. occafign to remark hoꝝ 
uſual it: was with. ee (6 chen 
au, 320068 ee e e e 

8. 8 * | | 
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aus tract in the north-weſtern part bf Epitus 
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of che temple of. Jupiter at Thebes en the 


Nile, und ſold her I Thefprökia 3 & öuftteit 


bordering on the Illyrian hords; Reduet eh 
unhappily to. ſlavery among barbariam, the W-. 


man however ſoon became ſenſible of the ſupes. 


riority which her education in à more civilized 
country gave her over them; and ſhe conicaved 


hopes of mending her condition, by practiſing 


upon their ignorance' what ſhe had arquired of 
choſe arts which; in able hands, impoſed upon 


a more inlightened people. She gave out that 
ſhe poſſeſſed all the powers of prophecy to which 


the Egyptian prieſts pretended : that ſne could 
diſcover preſent ſecrets and foretel future events. 


Her pretenſions excited curiofity; ſne ehoſe her £ 


ſtation under the ſhade, of a ſpreading gax, 


where, in the name of the god Jupiter, ſhe de- 


livered anſwers to numbers who came to con- 


| ſult her; and ſhortly her reputation, as a pro- 


pheteſs extended as far as the people of the 
er ee "Theſe ſim. 
ple Eir of her ſtory were afterward, 
eden 1 ius of thoſe ages, turned 
s N Wich was commonly Nele e 
tüte af Hetodotus, By the Dodonean' ptieſt 

A ne Pigeon; they ſaid, few: from Thebes 
in Er te Dodona, And perching- upon un 
. — r Voice ee. 


e 1 E 10 abt t a hor rig 
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* ö 5 ; The - — thar” *Ulvinity 
babe rough the agency of the pigeon; obeyed 
* . — aud ee oracle was 2 


3 Ar, nern 960th" for the fiction thus: 
= Warkitf,)bhher arri wal, ſpeaking in & fo. 
aülect, the Dbddiiearts" Haid e one 
| ler Pie : bet afrerwurd, wen me hack ac. 
ä 1 ſpeben And accefit, they ſuid 
== edu, who from her darker" complexion 
calted ths black pigeon,” now ſpoke" with a 
Wire. The” trade of prophecy being 
ff eaſy und lucrati ve, the office of che pro- 
plioes wil reddity ſupplied both with affociates 
dun facrefſor, A temple for the deity and ha- 
bltätions fbr his miniſters wert built; and thus, 
atcotding to the evidently honeſt, and appa- 
rentiy woll- fohnded and judicious aceount of 
j  -  Neroddtis, aroſe the oracle of Jupitet at Do- 
dana; the very place where tradition, ſtill re- 
___ mnalnitig te the days of chat writer, teſtified that 


1 _ | ſatfifices hat fon e only to 

1 the 8 God. e 

. In conſequence p 7 of the Mia, 
0 | 8 * 


Een 


ato.C] : Strabo (1, 
| the hetic-t Hefiod as quoted 
e ſcholi⸗ Ae e Ce Ming v. 5 
age . e ene & Gall.) can it 
5+, 1 do not ſuppoſe any contradiction between them be- 
exuſe I take Aj5; to have been a generic name, and Gele a ſpecies. * 
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Heads, bir helen 
phage ry 
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e 4 indivi- 
duals, being found ſtill luceative,: continued 
till to he common, but it was oſten dangerons. 
Far jin..gratifying one great man. cho but r 
telling the ſimple truth, the ill will of anather, 
or perhaps of the multitude, was excited. 
Homer repreſents the den cle ibs 5. 
of high rank, afraid to declare 6 hh 
might. offend Agamemnon ; and 

ripiges the reaſon expreſsly given fo refc En : 
local. oracles: {Mea are labile ra ee Nav. 971. 


be lekrned Mr. Rardios in his frtt Dillerration off the Brac © 
die of Delphi, K. de Acad: des Ihſorip.) wes 
Fab tj can 2 the ae in Se 
0 ve in 1 
| rg ll of his argument Teſts en a ſuppoſition that 8 
. — — 1 
ou, 
eee eee ee 
dia, long after the eee of En Delphian 14 
Nothing, however? in untient Grecian tradition" appears mdre 
— Aan that the Pelaſgian name and people had a very di 
e 5 pt) ney apr I 
. oracle was firſt eſtabliſhed ; and ſcarcely anything 
ly bulous than thoſe 2 of the early. conſuazion 1 
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Dad. n benguer therefore;meant nocurred 


__ apyipatiqular|{por/ with, his peculiar gtace and 
frequent; preſence; : and, ul: deign there: to 
communigate withynortals yhouknew:how duly. 
done, prieſts and ſaathſeyers would 
nat neglech the opportunity The faichful dey 
: — 


e Bei ＋ —.— ʒieſts became. its, wartant: Mhile ahe 
ſuppoſed ſanctityof the place protectedall within 
| Re eb and the number of the aſſaciated 
attendants added ta the ſecuxity of thoſs ingag- 

a 9 any een. e 
Ikhrough ſuch. inducements, many oragles were. 
i ein times, eſeabliſhed, which, ike Oiym- 
Dia, ſacceeded forya time, and decayed. But: 

# the oracle which held its reputation, and ex- 
e rended, it, we, may, Av overitherworld,. was: 
, Delphi, Gl this,celebrated-place ſo many fa- 

bles. are related, fore of them referred. to times 
long . according to any a | 
an oraclę exiſted in Greece, that the writer 
vhoſe ſubject galls for ſome elucidation of the 


| what, nat, to reject of all that has been ſaid upon 
it. Indeed on this mythologicaſ ground, where 
e yen the antiquarian and the profeſſed diſſerta- 
tog ſhould. tres4 with caution, che. hiſtorian can- 


is read 


= I nor ng: 18 


4321 


for eſtabliſning the belief thats / deity; favored 


the credit of a ſingle porſon, but a 


matter, finds ng ſmall diffculty te determine 
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of material deceptlon, may inabie Him ta ferm 
ſome general ide of the whole; / 47 115/112 061 85 
On the ſouthern ſide of mount Parnaſſiis? 38 
within the weſtorn border of Phocis ugainft Lo- dra 
erie,) and at no great diſtance frum che lap? 
towns of Criſſa and Cirrha, the mountalti. rags - 


form a natural amphitheater, difficult of acteſs; 5 1 | 


in the midſt of which deep cavern; diſs 
charged, from a narrow orifice, af vapOf p Strab.1, 


erfully affe&ing\ the brain ef thoſe ohe. ente 2; P. 419. 


wichin its influence. This, we are tel us Sic. 1. 16. 
firſt-brought to publie notice by « goatherdy Fat l. 
whoſe goats;brouzing on the brink; wetethrown ro. c 0. . 
into fingular convwulfiens; upon which the aft heli g 
going to the ſpot and endeavouring to look irtto doph. v. 3. 
the chaſni, became himſelf agitated liberone 
ſrontic. Theſe extraordinary eirtumſtance © 
. RS - e 
hood; and the ſuperſtitious: ignotanee of he 
E te a deity Le 
fiding in che place. Frenzy of eveiy Kind. 
among thasGreeks, even i. more inlightened 
times uus ſuppoſed the effect of divine-inſpi? 
ration and the incoherent ſpeeches er 
tio Were regarded as prophetical b. A Tpoi 


therefore to which herdmen only and tf 


Sons dal hirhefta\ been actuſtoinied"t> © wk 2 
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to bo the oracle of the-goddeſs Earth;atheiruds: b 
inhabitants, from all / the neighhourigg pasta, 1 
rteſorted to ir for informatian concerning ſutu- A 
 rity;/toigbtain-which any; ane of them inhaled 4 
the vapor, and whatever he uttered an the in- b 
| fying intoxication,” paſſed for prophecy, ö tf 
But the function of prophet, under the ſe qix- te 
ts cinſtances; was not alittledangerous; formany, a] 
. through che ſuperinduc ed giddineſs, fell into the ff 
eee and were loſt. Anaflemblyofitheneigh+ ct 
1 boring inhabitants was therefore convensd: in of 
which vas determined that one perſon, appoint». in 
- >" _  edbypublicauthority, nauld alone he penmnitend le 
| e to receive the inſpiration and render the reſpon- of 
©  ſegvf the divinity; and:that:theſecurity-of;the. itt 
8 praophet ſhould he provided for by a frame pla- cc 


E | _ . ced-overithechaſm, through which the mad. 
| dening vapor might be inhaled with ſafety, 
1 A virgin was preferrgd for the ſacred office; and 
24 fame was prepared, teſting an three feet., N 
vhence it had the name of tripod. The place A 
bore the name of Pytho, of uncertain origin, ſu 
but, attributed in aſtertimes to ſame adven- St 

15 tures of che gods there, which gave it c myſtical ri 

©, , _ dignity; and thenge che title of Pythaneſs, or: | If fa 
Pythia became attached to the propheteſſ. To. th 
obtain the inſpiration which. it yas ſuppaſed to 

| not only inabled, but forced her to reveal the of 
if of the divinity, che Pythoneſs'was: placed f fi 
cou he tripod, A ſacred eftumationthus.hecame | pl 

Y attached to the form of that machine, inſomuch hg 
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iality which mdueed nõt the Grecks only — | 
— Rofans to prefer it for every utenffi, 
nee ee 
which ir cours apphieg.” £ | 
The e of — WARS - 5 
by this interference of public authority, à far- 
ther eftablifiitient became neceſfary. A rude 
temple Wits built over the cavern, prieſts were 
zppoitited; ceremonzes were preſeribed; ſaeri- 
frees were med. A revenue now was ne- 
„ Altherefore who would conſult the 
ofacte Henceforwird,” ntuſt ceme with offering 
in eit hands. The reputation of the place no 
. ors then depended ſimply on the ſuperſtition 

ple: tlie intereſt of the prieſts Became Differe 

ee Hence, according to probable 2 5 | 
conjectare;" the change of divinities ſuppoſed a 
ro-Frefide at Delphi. The profits produced by Hardion. - 
the propherical/abllitics of the goddeſs Earth © 
beginning to fall; it was afferted that the god Pauan. I. 
Neptune Was Aſſociated with her in tlie oracle. chi. 
After this the goddeſs Themis was faid to have Eumen. 
ſuet deched her mother Earth in the inheritance. 
Stilt new incentives to public credulity and cu- 
ribfiry-betanie neceſfary. If che attempt to ſiſt 
fact from fable may in any Gfe be indulged to 
thekifſtorian, u fr to Apollo, wanted | 
to us as the "compoſition of Homer, ſeems to 
offer ſo probable an account of the next and 
final change'in'the property of this celebrated  , 3 
among ran it fr. ito be Permitred to ENS it” __ 
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diately up. il 
to.-Delphi.. — — a: wonderful ſtory was 
Circulated, . That this veſſel, being bound to 
Pylus on the coaſt of Meſſenia, had boen ſot- 
- , cecd by a preternatural power beyond chat 
C: port and, while the aſtoniſhed crew were 
perfect paſſive; had been conducted with 
$1355  * Jurpriging.exactneſs. and expedition to.Criſſe; 
5 chat a dolphin of uncommon magnitude had 
. eddie the veſſel, apparently with au- 
A x © thority, and, on their arrival at Criſſa, dif-. 
. himſelf. to. the crew: to be. the great 
| {oF Land beneficent, god Apollo z ordering then at 
hes e's 5 15 e ſame time to follow him to Delphi, where 
en ſhould begome his.miniſters.* The pro- 
8 oh ſucceeded beyond expectation. Sacriſiees 
I 8 0 ang petitions to. Themis and Neptune had plein 
Iz for ſome time been wrong: Apollo was/now 
| rhe, preſiding power of the places; and under 
_. this god, through. the kill, of his nem miniſters 
. 4 (for Crete, as we. have ſeen, was earlier civitt- | 
20d, and had probably more intereourſe with 
Feypt chan thg reſt of Greece). the oracle reto⸗ 
weed and ingreafed. its reputation, Delphi, 
5 | toni the-advantage of being really near | 
the center of Greece,. vas reported to be, the 
center of the world; miracles were.invented, to 
prove fo important à * ** Nav 
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tha; voice.aecompanied. by the cithara. The Pauſan.!. 
Krſt nico, Punſanias informs us, was Cretan 
It yas uqt till ſome ages after that athletic ex- 
3 of the 
Alampiancs wu fc, * 1·1[éè 
. howevem proſperingehroughits-0ra: 
cle became curly, conſiderable town. Situate 
aslit was among barren--mountain-crags, the 5 
rich vale of Cxiſſa vas at hand far im appirs the. — | 
Baotian plain uns not far diſtant, and the 1" | 
nęighbaurhood of she ſea was a great additional — 
conveniance. Before. Homer's time; if we may 6 
gredit the hymmn to Apollo, the temple of that 
deity was built of ſtone, with ſome magniſi + a 
gn, Thetinereaſing importance of the orj- 
els. brought, it, probably ſoon after Homer's | 18 
Agel under the particular protection of the 
Amphictyonic council ;..of which an ac 
count. will::prefenthy: be given. But the Do- 
ran conqueſt ſeems to have been the fortunate 
circumſtance. chat principally ſpred its fame and 
inarged ite, influence; which quickly ſo ex- 
tanded, that nothing of moment within Greece 
wea,undertaken. by ſtates, or even by private | 
Naben, could afford the expence, without 
; conſuking the oracle of Ds Nai. 2 
54.9% ; vp $f rf e TT et © | ; 


Soho, pr 419, Mr. Bryant * ee fit this 
th l n in bis. | e of N 
A . . 8 0 
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CS diſtreſs; Delphi: Asti bebings, 9: 0 drm 
| toſs votuſioridew/alwayclnercllabylp ons p 
pulent perfons'ehidexVouted to E 
late the favor of thedeity'by\offevings ry 
value After ward vanity came Did to 
ſtition in bringing riches. to they 
names of thoſe ho made cn, rab le 
Vere always regiſtered : and — 
"ods, or other otnatents of valuable materials 
= were given; they were 
licly exhibited in honor of the donor. 
The prophetieal buſi nerd e ee 
| 1 —— and judgement; and 
= 25 10 we are not without- good information; ſcatter. 
. ed lin different antient authors of the manner 
of it. The: Pythoneſs' was chofen' from-athbn 
| Diod. Sic, 's, the moſt unaequainted 
es. mankind that cult be found,” It as always 
| acquired that ſhe ſhould be u virgin, and origi- 
nmully ſhe was taken yery young. The purity of 
uirgin inhoernceg to Which the Greet always 
Attached an ädea bf myſterious fürdlity, matle 1 
irh moſt fit, in vulgar opinion, to receive the 
influence of the god: and ignorance; which 
;__evineed(purity: of mind; wust at the fame tinte 
. veey eommodious for tie purpoſes of che prieſts. 
Once appointed d vas never to quit the tem- 
Ple. Bur unfoftunately it happened that one 
-Pythonels mati fer eſcape: her ſingular beauty 
ivamoreda young Theffalian,” who- ſucceeded 
An the hazardous W. to carry her off. It 
| n hat no 9 
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b»fimplicity e ſhould Mii} be — ts 
ſible ted cd and chat even che dreſa ae. 
priated-to girls ſheuld ber prefer urd to hero The 
vice vf Pythonoſs ape nt to have been de- 
fahne. Either the emunntien from the 
6th, or- Temme art of de mansger, three her ; | 
ineo)-repb|commulfions,”” Priefts, intitled pros 
phett, led her to the ſacred. reipod, forte being —. 2 — 8 pe 0 
e -- 2 and eld her In 1 3 4 Sn - 
their jucgotnen moſt Ke fot the occaſion, 10 1 


thaſe en ind eee been be i 
in caverbas in wnieus parts of che world,” ave 3 WE” <A 


| dir ghar they peter riſe above g CertaitVheight”, | „ 

b ure ſuicd to have expired Piuteek EE IN 
almoſt er aſter quitting: the tripod, One. - -=- 
' ang even on the tripod.” The broken accents, fe, 5 f 
which the wretch uttered in her agony, were Pharial- 0 ns. IE 0 
vollefted/ and arranged by the prophets, and gab l. 
then promulgated, till a late peried always in 7.45 3 
verſe, as che anfwer of the god. There were 
however a ſc days only in the year on Lt 
the: god might be interrogated; and theſt vari eie 
able within the power of the prieſta. Previbus + 
ſacrifices were moreover . ak ES 
victims were not favorable the Py 1 
in vain ſolicit infpiration:? Tu 1 _— 
had it always 3 Sadr eee —_—_— 
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eG "bly conducted, 

of Delphi; which, — — : 

1 cee to us in 3 
Proph bey, of being th leaſt fallsgious of all 

pa. + i les. But if princes or great men applied ? 

8 5 in a proper manner for the ſanction of the god 

1 Eg "0; any undertaking, om failed to re- 


the 


Ab ls, 7 1 — : ive | 
reibe it in direct ro 
8 terms, provided the reputa- 
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= 3 N became i 
1 the polixical of the Grecian peo- 


, an eons. nos a. 3 4 


2 mich from the nature of ic Conſtitution, 
dut Mill more chrüugh its charge over, that cele- 
wee relidence: of Apollo, of  which-an, ge 

ven. _Among' 'the da 
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3 de ind Ge alina that ww. & To 
 Inveiy early times, people inhabiting to © — = 
northward'of mount Eta, and along the coaſt — —＋— 
of the /Egean ſea caſtyard as far us the Helles 35:42 _ 
ſpont, more: inlightened than the ſoüthern zud Stm. 
. Greeks* 2 Who in after aj ages acknowleged> INE p. n. Hes 5 15 2 
tion to inftrudtoryfroin that country; in religion, W 
id poetry. We may gather alſo that che nur —  _ 


merous barbarians of the extenſi ve inland count 


try, continually” harraſſing the. mare civilized d 
inhabitants of the coaſt, drove ſome to ſeckſ e. 
curer ſettlements elſewhere; and by preventing 
the cultivation of the arts of peace, redueed the 
reſt | to become barbarians like themſel ves. 
Greece poſſeſſed advantageous. barriers againſt > _ 
theſe evils, in its ſeveral ranges of almoſt im- a 


paſſable mountains, ſtretching acroſs the coun- „ 
try from ſea ta ſea. The ſouthern parts, therek 
fore, with the ilands, afforded refuge for thoſe _ 
inhabitants of the northern coaſt, Who halal 
means of tranſporting themſelves, and effects -, 
to ſubſiſt on: and Thrace, as We have already 5 

obſerved, thus ſhared with Egypt and Phenicia 1 


in the honor of civilizing Greece. Theſſ aß, 
however, bordering on the barbarian hords, _ + 
and by the fruitfulneſs of its ſoil, ſingular. 
ly tempting to invaſion; was in elder time: 
peculiarly ſubject to revolutions. Vet, a. — 
miong the uncertain and romantic traditiann 
remaining to us concerning Theſlaly alſo. 
there appears foundation to believe that it Was, 925 
at a very early period, * ** . 2 
Vor. I. Q- | more 


„ HISTORY or GREECE. 


bs more N and more informed. than their 
— — cotemporaries of ſouthern Greece. Among 
| : * theſe the name of Deucalion is famous: but 
1 - tho this perſonage on many sccounts extites 
1 8 e in vain would hiftory inveſtigate the 
E  -... . evetits of his reign. His ſon Amphictyon bas 
= been generally reputed the author of the re- 
8 nowried inſtitution which always bort his name. 
1 , however, concerning this prince alſs 
_—- being dos vague for hiſtory to fellow, the inſti. 
= © Cution icſelf will alone be the % af our 
_ . 
_” Ages before letters began to record the tran 
—_ actions of the Greeks, a regular eftabliſhment 
nad been made of an aſſembly of deputies from 
A 3 5 : the provinces about mount Eta, who met twice 
E yearly in a temple, dedicated to the goddeſs 
= _- - - Ceres, near the mouth of the river Aſopus, at 
| that paſs of Thermopyli which afterward be- 
{A came ſo famous. The apparent purpoſe of the 
2 inſtitution was to obviate the evils daily ariſing 
3 from the ſmall extent of the. ſeveral ftates; 
continual rapine, war, and bloodſhed among 
themſelves, not without conſtant |danger of 
utter ruin from forein - barbarians. | The buſi. 
_ neſs, therefore, of the aſſembly was to decide 
all diſputes between the ſtates of whoſe depu- 
= ' - Ties it was compoſed?, and to concert common 
=. =» meaſures of defence againſt forein enemies. 
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thoſe over Which Deucaliou had reigned; vor. 
comprehending, however, beſide Theffaly, ſome 2 


provinces ſourbward of mount H. Am- 


„ fon; of chat prince -is reported to , 


have added Attica 'to his father's dominions; 
and from him, as the founder, the aſſembly at 
Thermopylz always bore: the name of Am- 
phictyonic, and the members of it were called 
But the people of the ſeveral 
ſtates which ſent deputies, are ſaid at the ſame 


Amphictyons“. 


time to have received the name of Hellenes 5 


from Hellen, another ſon of Deucalion, who, 
we are told, ſucceeded his father in that part 
of his dominions which. lay on the Theſſalian 


fide of mount Eta. This name, in proceſs of 


time, prevailed ſo as to become the diſtinguiſh- 


ing appellation of the Greeks in general; 


through what means we are not ſatisfactorily. 
informed by Grecian writers; but apparently 


nothing contributed ſo much as the extenſive 


reputation and influence which the Amphic- 


tyonic council acquired. For at an era far be- 
yond the reach of connected hiſtory, the juriſ- 


dition af that aſſembly very conſidetably ex- 
ceeded the ſuppoſed bounds of Deucation's 
kingdom. Strabo attributes the regulations 
which became the baſis of its conſtitution to 


9 Such appears to have been the moſt received opinion of the 
moſt judicious antiquarians among the antients, tho it was not 
undiſputed. The obvious application of the word, with a very 


ſmall alteration, *Ap@Queriur, as a deſcription inſtead of an arbi- 


trary appellation of the perſons who compoſed the aſſembly, led 
ome ts ſuppoſe that this was the true name. See Pauſan. b. 10. 


c. 8. 
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Acriſius, 


N % 


9 * 

K * * 
l 
7 1 


> Ny. Aer 4 8 of FRE? grandfather of the 
yn hero Perſeus. Indeed he rejects, as of no au- 
= ., , thority, all accounts of the aſſembly before the 
ge of that prince, (declaring poſitively” that 
- - = what preceded; was unknown. The conjectures 
= of the Grecian chronologers, with which, how. 
ever, the geographer ſhows, himſelf everywhere 

Little ſatisfied, placed Amphictyon a century 

and a half earlier than Acrifius. Sir Ifaac New. 

8 Newton's ton ſuppoſed them cotemporary, and about 2 

1 & 14 (century! older than the Trojan war. If the 
. 3 " Hoh philoſopher is right concerning the 
mm chronology, we muſt add the ſuppoſition of a 
league between the moſt powerful prince of the 

northern and the moſt powerful prince of the 
ſdcuthern parts of Greece; and this, tho we 
baue no authority for it, appears the moſt pro- 
ue way of accounting for the interference of 

a king of Argos, not mentioned by any tradi- 

tion as a eonqueror, in the regulation of an aſ- 

_ ſembly of ſtates at Thermopylæ . In Homer 
1 we find no mention, of the Amphictyonie aſ- 
ſembly: but the ready acquieſcence which the 


tdthe utmoſt bounds of Theſfahe g under the au- 
r thority-of Agamemnon, and the äcknowlege- 
ment even of the proud and powerful Achil- 
e. appear ſtrongly to indicate that the Ar- 
„ Princes had, through. ſome means, from 


5 Sir fac TIER ſuppoſes „ JK — the 
Founder of the. aſſemibly at Thermopylæ, and Acxiſius of that at 


elphi; but it does not 1 on what authority he founds this 
Ailtinction- See * 9. p- 420 and Pauſanias, b. 10.4 
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poet aſeribes to all the Grecian chiefs, as far as 
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—— or GREECE? | ent 

at old maintained an influence among ebe 6g 20 
. northern province. 

Ic was ſtill a very early period when the . 

direction of the concerns of the Del 71 
phian oracle, and of the treaſures: which the 
ſuperſtition of the times pouùred in preſenti to _-: 
the god ſuppoſed to preſide there, vu ſu bz 
mitted to the Amphictyons: in conſequence ß 9 
4 which their vernal ſeſſion was removed from 
N Thermopylæ to Delphi. Wirh the increaſe 7 4 
4 the reputation of the oracle, the importance of — - 
ic the Amphictyonic aſſembly. increaſed ; and the Y 
a eonqueſt of Peloponneſus by the Heracleids 


A * 0 


e very greatly extended both. For the Dorians Y 
le eee people, as it was termed, . ; 3 
" all the ſtates where they eſtabliſhed their power, 9 
0 became alſo Amphictyonic. But Athens, chief of = 


of the Ionian hord, was likewiſe an Amphictyonic 
A ſtate. All ſtates of Ionic origin, therefore, f 
. derived or claimed thence a right to have their = 
Er repreſentatives in the council; and thus it | 
1 ſeems to have been that the name Hellenes S 3 
he tained univerſal acceptation as the general name | 

iz of all the Greeks, to the excluſion of the Ma- 


u- cedonians and Epirots ''. The Delphian pe -— * 
e- ple an ovever, thi eee the legal : 7 
1% 207 4g Wy 247 ITY Th. <4 * 5 poſſeſfors 
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* This N ee Ne Merten nls "He is 
mn evidently always at 4 1ofs for a colle&tive appellation" for the” 
F Greeks, / But in the 37th line of his catalogue, he plainly mans 
me to include the whole nation under the two names PAR HHH 
t at and ACKA101: the former ſeemingly i ed for the. . . 
his Gretks, the latter ſor the ſouthern,” Thus alſo in 

he I integds the northern diviſion of wats Div ig ** the! 


of ieee „ 


an, r os onnrea. 
ner poflciforn of che temple: they wire: ales 


— large privileges as the prieſts, the attendants, 


1 


F 


and ag it were the family of Apollo; and thus 
an opinion of -facredneſs became attached: to 
them, while. the whole extent of Parnaſſus ac. 
quired: alſo the «eſtimation of | ſacred. ground. 
But it is not improbable; that the very fame and 
importance of their omele became a 
nden to thema that. the; numbers and power 
E thoſe who! came to conſult it wert too great 
for the to preſerve the ſway neceſſary 
dot deeiding controverſies, and regulating pro- 
ceedings ; that even the riches continually in- 
creating under their care, ferved; but to make 
tkeir ſituation the more alarming: and thus, if 
they did not even deſire it, they at leaſt acqui - 
eſced under the interpoſition of ſo reſpectable 
an authority as that of the Amphictyonic coun- 
cil. On the other hand, the power thus ac- 
2 over everything relative to the moſt in- 
_ tereſting point of | Grecian, ſuperſtition, con- 
' tributed greatly to/increaſe the influence of the 
aſſembly, to give ee, to the right of of 
n Koitus; 
. py Ws 9 by 5 e e ks 
the two he means evidently to include the wh ol 
e appellation Daxaor appears to mark thifouthern Greeks 
_ only; dr however chiefly, Strabo tells us (2), that Argos was 
antiently a name including all Peloponneſus ; that the epithet 
Achaic, uſed by Hamer, was derived from the Phthiot Achaians, 
ip came into the peninſula with Pelops, and ſettled in Laconia; 
and. that, Danai was a name which the are 
received. from, the Egyptian Danalis, | 


fa} 
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fow occafional exceptions: only, had 4 right. 
either of itſelf, or in conjunction with one or | 
more other ſtates, to ſend two deputies or re- 
ives. One of theſe; with the title -f 
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rank or eſtimation which his conſtituents held 


ine, and nm rife > fh U 
—— wen w. this general wonnnd 
e Me Greeks: - I r 22.42: 
Dax the Atphifyotic afarthly; obſcurs in 
its: origin through extreme antiquity;; is 108 
acourateby known to us even in thoſe ages from 
which we might expect accurate information. 


Whar the moſt diligent and judicious modern 


writers have been able to colle&-on- beſt authe- 
ricy concerning it, is:principally this. Every 


Pylagoras, whoſe office was to tranſact the civil 
buſineſs of his conſtituents, was elected by the 
ſuffrages of his fellow- citizens: the other, 


his particular privilege of ſuperintending reli- 
gion and its rites, called Hieromnemon, was 


appointed by lot. Each had an equal vote on 
every occaſion in which the authority of the 


council was exerted; and no Amphictyon de- 
rived any legal privilege or authority from the 


among ian ſtates, but all were properly 
peers.” One hieromnemon R and it 
(ay; 2 
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been largely collected by Dean Prideaux, in his Treatiſe on the 
Oxford Marbles. Dr. Leland in the preliminary Diſcourſe to 


his Hiſtory of Philip of Macedon, has digeſted and compared = 
CGG | 


dern writers about it, | k 
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tate prefided in rotation The meeting w 


OS” ook: with ſolemn ſacrifices; at FThermopylæ 


80 Ceren f at Delphi to Apollo, Diana, Latona, 


and Minerva. The nature of the Juriſdiction 


of the aſſembly; and the extent of its power, 
may be in a great meaſure gathered from the 


catch taken by every member à large, and ap- 
parentiy the moſt important part of which, or 


perhaps che whole; has been preſerved in an ora. 


of chines. It runs thus: I ſwear that 
Iwill never ſubvert any Amphictyonic city: 
E will never ſtop the courſes of «their water 


either in war or peace. If. any ſuch outrages 
be attempted, Iwill oppoſe them by force 
ei arms, and deſtroy thoſe cities which are 


3 guilty of ſuch attempt. If any devaſtations 
be committed in the territory of the god, if 


any ſhall be privy to ſuch offence; or enter- 
tain any deſign againſt the temple; I will uſe 


£:my hands; my feet, my whole force, to bring 
the offending party to. condign puniſhment. 


An awful imprecation was ſubjoined : Af any 


1 ſhall violate any part of this ſolemn ingage- 


ment, whether city, pri vate perſog or nation, 
| 1 may ſuch violators be obnoxiou t the ven- 


*. geance- of Apollo, Diana, Latona and. Mi- 
© nerva the Provident. May their land never 
produce its fruits: May their women never 


* bring forth children of the ſame nature with 


the parents, hut offspring unnatural and mon- 
ſtrous: May they be forever defeated in war, 
„in judicial controvepſies, and in all civil 
7 285 we 2 Te” "5 $ tranſ- 


} 
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 \nranſaftions ;; and may ther leut. 5 
their whole race, be utterly deſtroyed: May — 


1 ce eaurncnd + 


Faden never offer an acceptable ſacriſice to 
©: Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva the Pros 
tg vident, but may all their ſacred rites be forazgag 
</ever rejected. The firſt part of this oath is 3 

pointed to what was really the moſt _ 

buſineſs of the aſſembly, and which ſeems * . 

have been with great wiſdom and humani x 

propoſed as the principal end of the inſtitutio mn 
the eſtabliſhment and ſupport of a kind of fag -' 
of nations among the Greeks, that might check 

the violence of war among themſelves, and © 2 
finally prevent thoſe horrors, that extremity f 
miſery, which the barbarity of elder tien 
uſually made the lot of the vanquiſhed. Per- — 

haps the view of the founders went yet farther ; Sh 


to bring all diſputes between Amphictyonic 1 
| ſtates before this tribunal, and totally to ftop -- '. 2 
var among them, or to puniſh) it as private war . 
| and rebellion. To this however, amid the jeas _ 1 
lous claims of every Grecian city to abſolute —- | * 

independency, the Amphictyonic council was - 
never equal. Revolutions in early times re- 1 
L duced it ta obſcurity: and when afterward the -— 
. increaſing une of the Delphian oracle, undet 1 
its protection, gave it new conſequence; its 1 
members wiſely avoided the attempt to ecertt 
. an authority which they wanted power effee . 
. tually to ſupport. Conteſts between ſtates 
a were, however, always eſteemed proper objects 
| of its juriſdiction : but the ſuperintendency. of - 
| the religion of. the Greek: nation was more par- 
| $6) | ticularly” > 


7 amrour or — 
tieularty' irs office." - kev-authoriry un Aue any 


Amplliictyonic 
Pliance with- mjuattions, eden to levy forces, 
and tu make wur on the diſobedient, were al- 
towed: Of diſputes between private perſons 
it never cundeſcunded to take connifance: Its 
Proceedings wore generaſty conducted wich pru- 
dence and diguity and s decrees,” notwith- 
— ity — ene eee 
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THE ReTuvan or THE HnnAouu_Oe, . 
Dorian conqueſt is commonly termed by Gre- 
-  cian writers, produced a revolution in Pelo- 

| ponneſus fo complete that, except in the rug. 
ged province of Arcadia, nothing remained un- 
altered. The Argian princes of the family of 
Pelops had acquired ſuch ſuperionſpower, and 


_ legal preẽ minence which they claimed ſeems 


to have been ſo generally admitted, that under 
ehem one government in ſome degree pervaded 


the peninſula; the adminiſtration of law gained 


conſiſtency, civility advanced, and arts began 
to ſhow themſelves. But the Dorian conqueſt 
quickly reduced all to that ruder ſtate in which 
IT. a f „ e 


ſtate, and; in caſe uf moneome 
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the reſt. Thus probably they hoped to provide 


a leſs mountainous and more generally fruitful 


ſuppoſed, only through the inability of their 


people, rude, but highſpirited, was little diſ- Lycurg. © 
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re eee ane 20%; HH eee, | 
with the alt inhabitants to flouriſh in another © 
fail. The firſt care of the conquering \chiefs = 
vas to fecure their acquiſitions againſt any at- 

tempts of the former poſſeſſors: their ner 
ſerms to have been to prevent any oneamong  _ 
themſelves from acquiring 2 ſuperiority over 1 


againſt the evils, equally of ſorein invafion 
and of domeſtic jealouſy. - But in the very par- 


tition of the country a cauſe of future difcord 5 


aroſe. Ariſtodemus died: his followers, to pausen. 
whom Laconia was allotted, thought they had — Cs | 
an equal claim to the fairer portion of Mefſenia; L s. e. s. 


country, of which they were deprived, as they 


infant ſovereins, ſons of their deceaſed leader, 


do aſſert their rights. The boundaries alfo of 1 
the ſeveral allotments were, in the haſte of di- 1 
viſion, not everywhere accurately aſcertained; 9 

and early diſputes about theſe led to hoſtilities. 1 


Within the ſeveral governments moreover, for 

many years after ſo violent a revolution, the 
unſettled fate of things would often call for 

the ſtrong arm of power to repreſs outrage and 
inforce order. Violence would ariſe ſometimes a 
on the part of the princes; and a conquering |: wry 


poſed to admit patiently any exertion of autho-- 
rity not perfectly warranted by eſtabliſhed cuſ< - 
LE ; tom, 


— 


* me Thus; 8 e v aidentlon 
£=-— were ſeldom interrupted but by external war; 
and any long intermiſſion of this the ſituation 
of Arcadia ſuſſiced to prevent: ſheltered by 
their mountains in their property and their 
© freedom, the Arcadians, bordering upon all, 


woes che natural enemies of all. Peloponneſus 


Tom was: relapſing into a ſtate of anarchy and 
harbariſm llke that ene had exiſted be- 
ſore Pelops and Hercules. nen e een 
From very early Ames inhed been 8 

ada among the Greeks to hold numerous meetings 

i re for purpoſes. of feſtivity and ſocial amuſement. 

A ſoot-race, a wreſtling match, or ſome other 

. rude trial of bodily-ſtrength and activity, formed 

e Is originally the principal entertainment; ſo far 

© only+perhaps more reſpectable in its kind than 

our country wakes, as it had more immediate 


n 


IA = 5 reference to that almoſt ceaſeleſs warfare which 


© Pp prevailed in elder Greece. It was probably the 
donne ction of theſe Games with the warlike 
5 character that occaſioned their introduction at 
funerals in honor of the dead; a cuſtom which, 


: . Iliad. 1. we learn from Homer, was in his time antient. 


1 HE * But all the violence of the early ag 
A4. $7: able to repreſs that elegance of 


was un- 


which ſeems congenial to Greece: Very an- 


t tiently a contention for a prize in poetry and 
Boſe 7 zi . muſic Was a favourite entertainment of the 


* 


Grecian people; and when connected, as it 
x > Bag often was, with ſome ceremony of reli- 
N drew 185 260 2 175 ane of both 
ſexes. 


tuted; whence aroſe the Pythian games. 
it appears from Homer that Games, in which OdyT.1.8, | 


mrs or *OREBOR 
A feſtival ef chis kind in the litele 9 * 
iland of Delos, at which Homer aſſiſted, brought bud Th. 


. - numerous concourſe from different parts by cyd. I. 4 7 
fea; and Heſiod informs us of a ſplendid meet = 
ing for the celebration of various games at be 
Chalcis in Eubœa, where himſelf obtained the Hesel. 
prize for poetry and ſong. The conteſt in mu⸗ Pr pres = I 
fic-and poetry ſeems early to have been parti- 4 
 cularly connected with the worſhip" of Apollo: 


c. EY +2 


When this was carried from the ilands of the 
Egean to Delphi, a prize for poetry was inſti- 
But 


athletic exerciſes and muſic and dancing were 


oy 37+; 
alternately introduced, made a common amuſe-" 5 


ment of the courts of princes; and before he 


time the manner of conducting them was ſo fa 4 
reduced to a ſyſtem, that public judges of the” 


»” 


games are mentioned as a kind of eſtabliſhed ig 
. magiſtrate. The Games, thus improved, greatly ** — 


reſembled the tilts and tournaments of the ages 


of chivalry. Men of high rank only preſumed - 5 RS 
to ingage in them; but a large concourſe of al! 
orders attended as ſpectators: and to keep re- 


| gularity 


„ theſe was perhaps the moſt ne- | 


ceſſary of the judges. 
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- CHAP. ben aint parts, See nl of emi. 
EL | nent men. The paramount ſovereins of Pelo- 
1 — did not diſdain to attend theſe; 
=. 2b which were celebrated with e e 

| of magnificence and ſplendor that the age could 


5 | afford. The funeral of Patroclus, deſcribed in 
- . - the lliad, may be conſidered as an example of 
= what the poet could imagine i in its kind moſt 
= complete. The games, in which prizes were 
tere contended for, were the chariot- race, the 
foot, race, boxing, wreſtling, throwing the quoit 
Aud the javelin, ſhooting with the bow, and 
=  fericing with the ſpear, And in times when 
1 none could be rich or powerful but the ſtrong 
i 1 ; 8 and active, expert at martial exerciſcs, all thoſe 
1 Odyd,. {4 trials of ſkill appear to have been eſteemed 
A & <qually becoming men of the higheſt rank; tho 
= 205 yo it may ſeem, from the prizes offered and the 
perſons contending at the funeral of Patroclus, 
the poet himſelf ſaw, in the game of the cæſ- 
_—: x. tus, ſome incongruity with exalted characters. 
"Welt, oh Traditions are preſerved of Games celebrated 
5 — in Eleia, upon ſeveral great occaſions, in very 
"> Wai early times, with more than 1 by 
aſſemblies of chiefs from differe parts of 
. Greece. Homer mentions ſuch is under 
7: king Ng; cotemporary with. roman and 
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7 e of one of the chiefs who.command, gr 
ed the Eleian troops in the Trojan, war; and — 

again at Bupraſium in Eleia, for the funeral f 

Amarynceus, while Neſtor: was ct in the vigor 1liad. 

of youth, | But it does not at all appear from 

Homer that in his time, or ever before him, . _ 

any periodical feſtival was eſtabliſhed like that 

which afterward became ſo famous, under the 1 | 

title of the Olympiad or the Olympian Conteſt, © - 

or, as our writers, tranflating the Latin phraſe, _ 

have commonly termed it, the Olympian Games, "= 

On the contrary, . every mention of ſuch games, 

in his extant works, ſhows them to have been 

only occaſional ſolemnities ; and Strabo has re- Stab. . 

marked that they were diſtinguiſhed by a cha- f 55% 

nacteriſtical difference from the Olympian. In 

theſe the honor derived from receiving publicly 

a crown or chaplet, formed of a branch of oleaſ. 

| ter, was the only reward of the victor: but in 

Homer's games-the prizes were not merely ho- 

norary, but intrinſically valuable; and the value 

was often very conſiderable. After Homer's 

age, through the long troubles inſuing from the 

Dorian conqueſt, and the great change made in 

the population of the country, the cuſtoms and _ 

inſtitutions of the Peloponneſians were ſo alter- Puſan. L 

ed and overthrown, that even memary df the . _ 

antient games was nearly loſt, . 5 
In this ſeaſon of turbulence and returning 

barbariſm, Iphitus, a deſcendant, probably "4 

pn of Oxylus (tho ſo deficient were the br. _ 
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that we have no aſſurance even of his father's 
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Fed a more brilliant character in a more inlight- 
e enedage, but which was perhaps more beneficial 
3 to mankind in the rough times in which he lived. 
_. Active and enterprizing, but not by inclination a 
—_—_ warrior, he was anxious to find a remedy for the 
_ diſorderly. fituation of his country, and to re- 
deore that more improved ſtate of things which, 


= + * being there, but now was only to be found be- 
1 vyond the bounds of Peloponneſus. Among all 
the violences of domeſtic feuds and forein wars, 
5 ſuperſtition ſtill maintained its dominion undi- 
_ miniſhed over the minds of the Peloponneſian 
Dorians: the oracle of Delphi was held in no 

leſs reverence by them than by their forefathers 
among the woods and crags'of Parnaſſus. To 

N that oracle, therefore, Iphitus looked for ſup- 
| port in the project which he meditated. He 
| ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Delphi to ſupplicate 
information from the deity of the place, How 
5 © the anger of the gods, which threatened total 
= x deſtruction to Peloponneſus through ' endleſs 
= © © hoſtilities among its people, might be avert- 
ea?“ He received for anſwer, what himſelf, 


Wes on as a judicious critic has obſerved, had probably 


e reſtored: for the neglect of that ſolemnity 
had brought on the Greeks the indignation of 
8 e ED Jupiter, to whom” it was dedicated, 


| at ſucceeded to the throne of Elis. This 
«+... Prince was of a genius that might have produ- 


y the accounts of antient people, once had 


B by : 82 ſuggeſted, That the Olympic feſtival muſt be 
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Tt of hs heto Hercules; by wha iu h 
been inſtituted: and that a ceſſation of arms 


< muſt therefore immediately be proclaimed for 
© all cities defirous of partaking in it .“ This 
reſponſe of the god was promulgated through 
out Greece; and Iphitus, in obedience to it, 


cauſed the armiſtice to be proclaimed.” But the 


other Peloponneſians, full of reſpect for the au- 


4 
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thority of the oracle, yet uneaſy at the aſcend- 


ancy thus aſſumed by the Eleians, ſent a com- 


mon deputation to Delphi, to inquire concern 


ing the authenticity of the divine mandate re- 


ported to them. The Pythoneſs, however, ſel- 
dom averſe to authorize the ſchemes of kings 
and legiſlators, adhered to her former anſwer ; 
and commanded the Peloponneſians to ſubmit 
©. to the directions and authority of the Eleians, 
© in ordering and eſtabliſhing the antient ey 


and cuſtoms of their forefathers.” 


Supported thus by the oracle, and inconntek 
by the ready ſubmiſſion of all the Peloponne- 


fians to it, Iphitus proceeded to model his in- 


ſtitution. Jupiter, the chief of the gods, being 
now the acknowleged patron of the plan, and 


the prince himſelf, under Apollo, the promul- 


gator of his will, it was ordained that a feſtival | 


ſhould be held at the temple of Jupiter at Olym- 
2 near the town of Piſa in Eleia, open bs the 


* 
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1 account has been bare principally — deew- 
: rf furniſhed by a fragment of Phlegon, preſerved in the 


con of Euſebius, but derives occaſional ſupport” from 
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whole Greek nation; and that it ſhould be re- 
—peated at the termination of every fourth year: 
that this feſtival ſhould confiſt in ſolemn ſacri- 


 fices to Jupiter and Hercules, and in games 


celebrated to their honor: and as wars might 


often prevent, not only individuals, but whole 
ing in the benefits with. 
which the gods would reward thoſe who pro- 


ſtates, from 


. perly ſhared in the ſolemnity, it was ordained, 


under the ſame authority, that an armiſtice 
ſhould take place throughout Greece for ſome 
Spe before the commencement of the feſtival, 
and continue for ſome time after its concluſion. 


Fon his. own people, the Eleians, Iphitus pro- 


_ cured an advantage never perhaps injoyed, at 
leaſt in equal extent, by any other people upon, 


earth. A tradition was current that the Hera- 
cleids, on appointing Oxylus at the ſame time 
to the throne of Elis, and to the guardianſhip 


af the temple of Olympian Jupiter, had, under 


the ſanction of an oath, conſecrated-all Eleia to 


the god, and denounced the ſevereſt curſes, not 


only on any who ſhould invade it, but alſo on 
all who ſhould not defend it againſt invaders. 
Iphitus procured univerſal acquieſcence to the 


: authority of this tradition; and the deference. 
paid by the Grecian people, while indepen- 


dency had a being among them, both to the 
general truce, and to the perpetual immunity 


of the Eleian territory, is not among the leaſt 


remarkable circumſtances of Grecian hiſtory. 


A reputation of ſacredneſs became attached ta 


the whole Eleian n people as gs 19 
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hoo of Jupiter; and 4 pointed difrerence in - 
character and purſuits aroſe between them and — 
the other Grecks. Little diſpoſed to ambition, 

and regardleſs even of the pleaſures of a town! 

life, their general turn was wholly to rural bu- 

 fineſs © and rural amuſements. Elſewhere the 
country was left to hinds and herdmen, Who 

were moſtly ſlaves: men of property, for ſecu- 

fity, as well as for purſuits of ambition and plea- 

ſure; refided in fortified towns. But the towns 8trab. V 
of Eleia, Elis itſelf the capital, remained un- po 
fortified: and to the time of Polybius, who faw Hi 

the liberty of Greece expire, tho the Eleians p-33G © 
were the wealthieſt people of Peloponneſus, yet | 
the richeſt of them moſtly reſided upon their 
eſtates, and many without ever viſiting Elis. 

At the Olympian feſtival, as eſtabliſhed by Paufan. 1. 
Iphitus, the foot-race, diftinguiſhed by the 8. 
name of Stadion, was the only game exhibited: 
whether the various other exerciſes, familiar in 
Homer's age, had fallen into total oblivion, of 
the barbariſm and poverty, ſuperinduced by the 
violent and lafting tronbles which followed the 
return of the Heracleids, forbad thoſe of greater. 
ſplendor. Afterward, as the growing impor- 
tance of the meeting occafioned inquiry con- 
cerning what had been practiſed of old, or ex- 
cited invention concerning what might be ad- 
vantageouſly added new, the games were mul- 
tiplied. The Diaulss, à more complicated foot- 
race, was added at the fourteenth” Olympiad 
Wreſtling and che Pentathlon, or game of five 
exerciſes, at the eighteenth ; Boxing at the 

R 2  twenty= 
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UN twenty-third : the Chariot-race was not reſtor- 


A till che twenty-fiſth; of courſe not till a 


hundred years after the inſtitution of the feſti- 


val: the Pancration and the Horſe-race were 


added in the thirty-third. Originally the ſa- 


erifices, proceſſions, and various religious cere- 
monies muſt have formed the principal pagean- 

. [try of the meeting. Afterward, perhaps, the 
games became the greater inducement to the 
prodigious reſort of company to Olympia; tho 

25 ON | K the religious ceremonies ſtill continued to in- 
ereaſe in magnificence as the feſtival gained 

. importance. A mart or fair was a natural con- 


2 ſequence of a periodical aſſembly of multitudes 


in one place; and whatever required extenſive 
publicity, whatever was important for all the 

_ ſcattered members of the Greek nation to know, 
Vould be moſt readily communicated, and 
moſt ſolemnly, by proclamation at the Olym- 
pian feſtival. Hence treaties between the ſe- 
veral ſtates were often by mutual agreement, 
proclaimed at Olympia; and ſometimes colufnns 
vere erected there, at the joint expence of the 
Contracting parties, with the treaties ingraved. 
Thus the Olympian meeting in ſome degree 


Greek nation; and, with a ſucceſs far beyond 
what the worthy. founder's imagination, urged 
b his warmeſt wiſhes, could reach, contribut- 
to the advancement of arts, particularly of 
the fine arts, of commerce, of ſcience, of civi- 
lized. DONS, of liberal ſentiments, ahd of 


w friendly 


ſupplied the want of a common capital for the 
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excited attempts to eftabliſh or improve other 


patronized the inſtitution. Neptune was the 


: pendly communication among all the Grecian _— 
| people: 2 — 


The advantages and gratifications i in which 
the whole nation thus became intereſted, and 
the particular benefits accruing to the Fleians, 


ſimilar meetings in different parts of Greece, 
Three of theſe, the Delphian, Iſthmian and þ 
Nemean, tho they never equalled the celebrity & 
and ſplendor of the Olympian, acquired conſi- 


derable fame and importance. Each was con- 


ſecrated to a different deity. In the Delphic, 
Apdllo was honored: the Delphian people ad- 
miniſtered to him; the Amphictyonic council 


deity of the Iſthmian feſtival, which had its 

name from the Corinthian iſthmus, nean the 

middle of which ſtaod a tample of the god, over- 

looking the ſcene of the ſolemnity. The Corin- 
thian people directed. At the Nemean, ſacred to 

Juno, the Argians preſided. Theſe meetings 

were all open, like the Olympian, in wax as in 

peace, to all Grecian people. They were alſo 

all held at intervals of four years, each taking 

its year between the Olympian meetings; ſo 

that every ſummer there was a feſtival common 
to the Greek nation, with an n. ea 
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2 OF GREECE: 


APPENDIX 10 2 THIRD, CHAPTER. 
Of the Chronology of Grecian Hiſtory. 


NO circumſtance of Grecian hiſtory has been 
more labored by learned men, and yet none re- 
mains more uncertain and unſatisfactory than 
its CRONOLOOY. I would moſt willingly have 

avoided all diſcuſſion of a fubject which has 
Already filled ſo many volumes, and to only 
touch upon which muſt conſiderably i interrupt 
the tenor of a narration in its nature too much 
otherwiſe ſubject to interruption. The very 
names indeed of Scaliger, Selden, Lidyat, Mar- 
ſham, Prideaux, Petavius, Calviſius, Pezron, 
Uſher, Newton, Jackſon, and laſtly the inde- 
fatigable Freret, might more than ſuffice to de- 
ter from the attempt to throw new light on a 

matter which they have ſucceſſively handled, 
and on which they have ſo little agreed. But 
as hiſtory cannot hold together without ſome 
fyſtem of chronology, and as the refult 'of my 
reſearches will not permit me to accept what 
has of late moſt obtained, it appeared an indiſ- 
>enfable duty of the office I have undertaken, 
to riſk the declaration of my opinion, not with- 
out ſome explanation of the ground of it. This 
indeed might have been done, without inter- 
ruption of the hiſtory, by a preliminary diſſer- 
tion: but to be intelligible I muſt then have 
been more prolix, and much repetition would 
have "me unavoidable, The hiftory itſelf will 
now 
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AISTORY- OF GREECE: | 
now aſſiſt the illuſtration l propoſe of its chro- CH AP. | 
nology; in which, however, far from under- = = 


taking to make all clear and luminous,” my aim 
will be no more than to aſſiſt the reader, whoſe 


way, amid darkneſs and difficulty, to avoid groſs 
error, and chuſe the beſt ground £0 reſt upon, 
When a nation is firſt emerging from barba- 
riſm, all views are directed to the future: tran- 
ſactions paſt are of ſo little conſequence, that 
a Point from which accounts of time may ori- 


ginate is not an obvious want, and the defi- 


ciency is beyond remedy before it is felt. It 
was probably not long before Homer that the 
Greeks began to be attentive to genealogy; for 
the poet is unable to trace the pedigree of any 
of his heroes, except the royal family of Troy, 
beyond the fourth generation upward. Yet 
the genealogies of eminent men have perhaps 
been everywhere the firſt aſſiſtants toward aſ- 


certaining the dates of paſt events: feeble at 


beſt, and in the early days of Greece the more 
ſo through the general ignorance of writing, 


together with the continual troubles of the 


country, which made it difficult by any means 
to preſerve certain accounts of pedigrees through 


a number of generations. When arts and learn- 


ing were firſt ſpringing in Peloponneſus under 
the benign influence of a more ſettled polity, 
the return of the Heracleids violently ſtopped 


their progreſs, checked and diſſipated antient 


tradition, and through expulſions, migrations, 


and various political troubles to a great extent 


R 4 and 


ſtudies have not been particularly directed this 
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2 = Arp. and of long continuance, prevented the means 
| Pe. of communicating even recent tranſactions with 


\ 


any exactneſs to poſterity. When again the 


. darkneſs ſuperinduced by that revolution began 


to clear, we find hereditary monarchy ſuper. 
ſeded, in moſt of the Grecian ſtates, by repub- 


lican government and annual magiſtracy. This 
very much weakened the old means of aſcer- 


Sies dates; becauſe, among genealogies, 
none could be ſo obvious to general knowlege 
s thoſe of princes. Vet, on the other hand, 
had of the republican forms become at once regu- 
lar and permanent, new means would have been 
opened, capable of far greater accuracy: for it 


might then have been poſſible to aſcertain the - 


year by the name of the magiſtrates of the time 


in different principal cities. In the unſettled 
ſtate of governments, however, and the defi- 


ciency of writing, regiſters of magiſtracy were 
little regularly kept: the year was differently 
divided in the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, and in- 


accurately calculated in all of them; and no era 


$ 


Plin. wg 
Hiſt. I. 7 

c. 56. 
Joſeph. 
cont. 
Apion. 
Strab. 1. 


6. p. 259. 


had been eſtabliſhed from which to reckon 
years. Little indeed was chronology likely to 


acquire conſiſtency, while compoſitions in proſe 
for public uſe were unknown. The oldeſt Gre- 


cian proſe-writers, known to the antients them- 
ſelves, were Cadmus of Miletus and Pherecy- 
des of Syrus, mentioned by Pliny. to have lived 


during the reign of Cyrus king of Perſia; nearly, 


therefore, about the time when laws were firſt 
put in writing among the Greeks, by Draco 
at Athens, and by Galcucus for the Epizephy- 

rian 
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tian Locrians, and not till ſome r TRIS 
the Heracleid revolution. In the next genera- ES 
tion Hecatzus of Miletus compoſed a hiſtorieal 
work in proſe, which had ſome reputation with 
poſterity; and about the ſame time Pherecydes, n+, 
an Athenian, Wrote of the antiquities and an- —5 — 4 
tient genealogies of his own country. The name |: *- 
of Acuſilaüs of Argos has been tranſmitted 
as an earlier author: but the work of Phere= 
cydes was the firſt compoſed in proſe, on the 
continent of Greece, which retained any con- 
ſiderable credit. It was long extant,” and 
was generally eſteemed the moſt valuable upon 
its ſubject; yet how little ſatisfactory it was, 
whoever has but looked into what remains 
from Strabo, Plutarch and Pauſanias, may 
ſufficiently judge. Herodotus, who lived about 
half a century after the Athenian Pherecydes, 
is the oldeſt Greek proſe author preſerved to 
us. Former hiſtories were but dry regiſters of 
facts, like that curious and valuable monument 
of our own antient hiſtory, the Angloſaxon an- 
nals. Herodotus firſt taught to give grace to 
detail in proſe narration; and at once with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that he has had, from the ableſt va de 
writers in the moſt poliſhed ons the titles of = © 8.4 1 
father and prince of hiſtory . But we gain lit- Orat. I. 1. 
4 ; / i tle at 
1 Græci ipſi fei initio e ut noſter Cato, ut Pictor, ut | 
Piſo. Erat enim hiſtoria nihil aliud niſi annalium confeftio—ſine 
ullis ornamentis monumenta ſolum temporum, hominum, loco- | 
rum, geſtarumque rerum reliquerunt, Itaque qualis apud Gine- + \ 


cos Pherecydes, Hellanicus, Acuſilas N. aliique permulti, ta- 
lis noſter Cato & Pictor & Piſo. M. T. Cic. de Orat. I. 2. c. 12. 
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Arran: tle light from him concerning the chronology 

— of antient times, farther than by ſome genealo- 

_ gies, and even thoſe not undiſputed. The pre- 
— face of the judicious Thucydides, a few years 
4 » -_ only later than Herodotus, affords the cleareſt 
KaAlklnd moſt authentic information remaining, for 
: the connection of Grecian hiſtory from the Ho- 
meric age to the times immediately preceding 

2 the Perfian invaſion ; and at the ſame time 
ſtrongly ſhows the deficiency of authorities, 

' (even for the hiſtory itſelf, and far more for its 
chronology. Still in Thucydides's time no era 

| had been determined from which to reckon 
3 datſes: the common method was to compute 
backward, either from the time preſent, or 

from ſome well-known period not diſtant, and 

that often not without great latitude. Thus 

5 Herodotus deſcribes the time of events by ſay- 
8 ing they happened ſo many hundred years be- 

5 ſore his time; which ſcarcely fixes them within 

half a r The more N Thueydides 


In that very valuable collection the 8 4 
which, however dry and jejune, is perhaps the faireſt monument 
of FW hiſtory that any European nation poſſeſſes, we find re- 

markable proof of the difficulty of giving grace to proſe in an un- 

; * ** —-, _ * cultivated language. The author of the Annals of the years 933 
and 942, and alſo the author of that of the year 975, if he was a 
different perſon, has been a man of genius, apparently aware of 
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| : the dulneſs of the preceding compilation, and determined to re- t 
5 lieve it by a more ſpirited ſtile of narrative; but, unable to fa- ( 
+ tisfy himſelf in proſe, he has done it in verſe; and in verſe 0 

; : | which, tho, from antiquity of diction or corruption in tranſcrip- | 
; tion, obſcure in a phraſe or two, has nevertheleſs been deſerved- 2 
C ON ly the admiration of all who in any _ underſtand the lan- 3 
E guage of our Saxon-anceſtors, 5 l 


com- 


HISTORY OP GREECE. = age 


commonly reckons backward from hn year in L308 
which the Peloponneſian war was concluded. 
A little after Thucydides, in the time of So- 
crates,” Hippias, an Eleian, publiſhed a cata- 
logue of the victors in the Olympian. games. 
This, if we might truſt the ſpecification of an 
Olympiad by its number, as it ſtands in our 

copies of Xenophon's Grecian annals, would Xen. Hel- 
appear to have been early adopted as a commo- ra oy . 
dious chronological ſcale **, But we are in- 
formed by Plutarch, that the catalogue of Hip- 
pias had little reputation for accuracy“; and 
we find it ſtill long before the Olympiads came 
into general uſe for the purpoſe of dating. 
Ephorus, the diſciple of Iſocrates, in his chro- 
nological hiſtory of Greece from the return of 
the Heracleids to the twentieth year of the reign 
of Philip of Macedon, digeſted his calculation 
of dates by generations only; and even the fa. 
mous Arundel marbles, ſaid to have been com- - 
poſed ſixty years after the death of Alexander, | 
make no mention of Olympiads, but reckon. 
backward by years from the time preſent. The 
firſt ſyſtematic uſe of the Olympian catalogue 
for the purpoſe of chronology was by Timzus 
Souls, in his general hiſtory, PTE foon 75 


{08 There ſeems too much reaſon to doubt the authenticity of = 
that ſpecification. See Marſham.. Can. ſzc. 16. cap, de primo 
Olymp. p. 504, & Dodwell, Annal. nee & diſſſert. oct. 
de Cyclis Lacon. ſect. 19. " "i 
19 Todt ab Bs yo tee. vs ie. r. ea. . 
ix Toi Okupatioizur dra οαN“h, Us The drayea0m i Pads Ine 
Tiay Ire W 
Hut. vit. Numæ. | 
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* after the date of the Arundel marbles. That 
—hittorian endeavoured to correct chronology by 
comparing the ſucceſſion of kings and ephors at 
Sparta, of archons at Athens, and of prieſteſſes 
of Juno at Argos, with the liſt of Olympian 
victors. His work is unfortunately loſt. About 
forty. years later, Eratoſthenes, librarian of Alex- 
andria under Ptolemy Soter, digeſted a chrono. 
3 logical ſyſtem by the Olympiads, ſo much more 
Blair's complete than any before known, that he has 
( had the reputation of being the father of ſcien- 
tific chronology. But both his work and that 
of Apollodorus the Athenian, who followed 
him, are alſo loſt. What therefore were his 
grounds of calculation for the early ages, and 
BA hat thoſe canons which Dionyſius the Halicar- 
rig. Rom. naſſian approved, we cannot know. But we 
4 know that thoſe canons had not univerſal ap- 
'$ „ probation. Plutarch ſpeaks of them moſt diſ- 
= eſpectfully even where they relate to times bor- 
dering upon certain chronology. . Strabo, 
perhaps the ableſt of the antient antiquarians, 
has followed Homer with evident ſatisfaction, 
tracing him, both as geographer and hiſtorian, 
ſtep by ſtep, and verifying his accounts by his 
own obſervation and reading; but he heſitates 
where Homer leaves him, and SO" abnadant 
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2 e proof 


HISTORY. OF GREECE; 


that he bad no faith in that chronology CHA 
which undertook-to arrange hiſtory, either be-. 


fore or after the-times 'of which Homer treats, 


till the Perſian invaſion ?**.  Pauſanias reports 


contradictions in regard both to the arrange= 
ment of time; and the arrangement of pedigrees 
in antient. Grecian hiſtory, and freely confeſſes 
his inability to reconcile them. But Plu- 
tarch's teſtimony againſt the chronologers is 


moſt explicit: Thouſands, he ſays, * conti- See notes 
nue to this day endeavouring to correct the . 8 


Te- 


© chronological canons, and can yet bring them ihe 


HAP. 


to no conſiſtency. It ſeems as if doubts had 98 


decreaſed in modern times in proportion, not 


to the acquiſition of means for diſcovering 
truth, but to the mo of means for 9 
e Pt 


nn See particularly his remarks upon the variety of traditions 
concerning the origin of the Olympian games. Doubt ſeems 
ſcarcely to have ceaſed with him concerning the hiſtory of that 
feſtival itſelf, even where the regular computation by Olympiads 
begins: *Eacoas Ne N. Ta ,. a Yay reid r . 
N yiν,⅜ a4 ov Ta rig tvrTai, —Eyyurigw by TI; l: d 9 pies 1 T% 
en e 5; Gelee, «rs Th; gory; ir J Nicecbee is 
Strab. I. 8. p. 355. 

S , Nw digs 75 a, 20 cone fre in} 
Toi; yireow . Pauſan. I. 8. c. 53, 


This appears very remarkably in ſome obſervations of the 


* learned Freret on the Arundel marbles: Quand & Vauto- 


©. rit6.que doit avoir la Chronique de Paros, je crois qu'elle peut 


* etre afſez grande pour Phiſtoire des temps heroiques ; cette 
© Chronique tant la ſeule qui nous ſoit reſtẽe un peu entiẽre de 
toutes celles que les anciens ayoient publices, Mais il gen 
© faut beaucoup que la Chronique ait le meme degrẽ Eautorits 
C oe Tui generale & politique de la Grece, De 

quelque 
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3» HISTORY OF GREECE, 
4 Ane. The chronology, ' at preſent moſt received, 


2 has been formed principally from thoſe famous 
marbles brought from the Levant for the earl 


univerſity of Oxford, together with ſome frag- 
ments of the chronologers Eratoſthenes, Apol- 
lodorus, and Thraſyllus, preſerved- chiefly in 


Clemens Alexandrinus. Thoſe marbles, whoſe 
fame has ſo much exceeded their worth, have 
been proved in ſome inſtances falſe; and what 
can we think of the authority of the chronolo- 
gers, when ſuch authors as Sttabo, Plutarch, 
and Pauſanias, coming after them, never deign 
even to quote them, but endeavouring to inveſ- 


unable to ſatisfy themſelves, and report the un- 
1 certainties that occurred? The chronology 
dauilt on ſuch frail foundations is alſo in itſelf 
=. . improbable, and even inconſiſtent with the moſt 
: p authentic hiſtorical accounts. All theſe conſi- 
derations together urged the great Newton to 
attempt the framing of a ſyſtem of chronology, 

for the early ages of Greece, from the beſt hiſ- 
torical traditions of political events, compared 

with the moſt authentic genealogies ; ang he 


« quelque part que ſoient venues les mepriſes 11 eſt fur aui y en 
© a pluſieurs dans la Chronique de Paros, &c. Mem. de b Acad. 


| drink t. 26. What is this but faying, Vou may truſt the 
© marbles for what their author could not know, tho they are 


certainly falſe in what he might eaſily have learnt, and ought to 


"OE © have reported with accurate fidelity.” One of the inſtances of 
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of Arundel, and now in the poſſeſſion of the 


the chronicon of Euſebius, and the ſtromata of 


/ - tigate the ſame ſubjects, declare that they were 
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Freret has been employed in my 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 
endea voured to verify it from n © 


aſtronomical obſervations. He never finiſhed ws 1 


this work for publication, or it would probably 
have come to us leſs open to objection. | Being 


printed after his death, it had for ſome time, 
however, .great credit. But of late the favor 
of learned men, has inclined much to the for- 


mer ſyſtem ; which, in our own country, 
Dr. Blair, in his expenſive and valuable Ta- 
bles, has implicitly followed ; and, in France, 
the wonderful diligence of the very learned 
e endeavour/to 
prove, that the real chronology of early Greece 
was ſtill more at variance with all remaining 
hiſtory than even that which Dr. Blair has 
adopted. To explain therefore what I have to 
urge in apology for my preference of Sir Iſaac 
Newton's ſyſtem, it may be neceflary to lay 
before the reader a ſynopſis of the more received 
chronology, which ; mall give from n 
Tables. 4 

- The deluge, . adi to archbiſhop Utter, 
whom Blair has followed, was two thouſand 
three hundred and forty-eight years before the 
Chriſtian era. The kingdom of Sicyon is ſaid 
to have been founded only two hundred and 
fifty-nine years later. The liſt of kings of 
Sicyon is carried up. to chat period; but the 
next hiſtorical event in Greece is the founding 
of Argos by Inachus, two hundred and thirty- 
three years after the founding of Sicyon by 
Egialeus. I ſhall not inlarge upon the abſur- 
"7 - the — to eſtabliſh the _ 4 

| uc 


e. duch un inifulave@® fact; K of . ſic. 
— ceſſion of kings ſo far beyond all connected ac- 
; counts of tranſactions in the country; becauſe 

' it has been a ſuppoſition, not leſs received; that 
Phoroneus and #gialeus, ſons of Inachus; foun- 

ded Argos and Sicyon neatly at the ſame time. 
Fut. Ti- We have indeed Plato's teſtimony that; earlier 

3 than the age of Phoroneus, nothing was known 
ed. Ser- of Greece. After the founding of Argos the 
ED Flood of Ogyges is the next event or any im- 0 

Portance: it is ſuppoſed to have happened r 
"Gary: years later. Whether any-perfon of the 

See page name of Ogyges ever lived in Greece appears, K 
N dee very uncertain. The term Ogygian, 5 

5 in after. ages to expreſs extreme antiquity, 
f thi beyond certain knowlege, ſeems, from the 

uſe which Homer makes of it, to have been 
not originally Grecian, and, if we may truſt 
Eſchylus, it was Egyptian After Ogyges 

_ a void follows, which chronology would aſcer. 

tin to be of juſt two hundred and eight years. 
Then Cecrops founded Athens. Dates thus 
wide of all connection with bhiſtory are not for 
the hiſtorian to comment upon. With Cecrops, | 
however, we find ourſelves; apptoaching to a 
train of hiſtorical events, ſo far bote that 
the memory of man might poſſibly reach from 
>. one to the other, and link tradition fuffefrnti) 
12 . * _ . 1 
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Amphictyon; ſon of Deucalion, is the reputed 


Cadmus was cotempotary with Amphictyon- 
Danaũs came into Greece only eight years after 

Cadmus. The connection is then leſs ſatiafac 

torily ſupported: during near a century and half 

to Acriſius i ĩt holds aſterward better, through 
þ rk og ito the Argonautic: expedition. 
here at length a cramd of remarkable per- 

and many important events break upon 

us is ptobable ſucceſſion: Pelops, Egeus, 

Eneus, Augeas, Neleus, Tyndareus, Euryſ- 

theus, Hereules, 1 and that Mi- 

nos menſioned by He omer,.. 3 


Thucydides, Plato, Ariſtotle, and Strabo; for 


the chronologers have imagined a prior Minos 
unknown to all thoſe authors. With, theſe Per- 
ſonages we have the Argonautic expedition, 


the wars of Theſſaly, the wars of Hercules in 
Pelopenneſus, the Theban war, the war of Mi- 


nos with Athens, the eſtabliſnment of the Cre. 
tan maritime” power with the ſuppreſſion of 


piracy, the reformation; of the Athenian go- 
vernment, the expulſion of the poſtetity of 
Perſeus from Peloponneſus, with the full eſta- 


bliſhment of the power of the family of Pelops, 
and finally the war of Troy. Hiſtory regularly 
conneQ theſe events, and the chronology, which 
fixes the Argonautic expedition to the hear 
before Chriſt twelve hundred ſixty-three, * fl 
the expedition againſt Troy leſs than ſeventy 


. then. continues: to go 
Vor. I. hand 


founder uf the councib which bore his nabe. 


HAY 


_ that: ahig/intarval;iu hach neither man- A, 
N 
- N no left than two hundred and twenty 
= years: Ererrt makes it two huadredccighty- 
. Then follows. another void of ond han- 
dred umd eight years toanother Iphirus under 
whole preſideney at che Olympie feſtival: Co. 
rbus was victor, in what ever after bore the 
title of the firſt Olympiad. From nds era. 
= chronology begins again to approach-towarg a 
Wi connection with hiſtory; but for near tg hunt; 
te ene it e This. 
moſt, 2 Vente of the wolf, polithed 
SIT | renal daten of) Solon as, Auheyt ace 
ungertain date; tho the former is o ale 
grounds placed above u century and Ralf after 
Z the firſt Olympisd. Toward rhe/fintzedourrh: 
e hundred and. fifts years. 
Z : after the victory of Cotchus, books were hill. 
| fs Iireis common,” and egg f Mel pre 
Plat. Hip- 22 Aittle knowny that Hippar hne ta rg. 
pare. mate the knowleg# of letters 
nian people; cauſed moral ſentencerr-ig;//perſesl- 
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Herodotus, the carlieft Grecian proſe- writer — 


ALA? 


whoſe: works remain to us, -flouriſbed: about: 
ſeventy years after. The Oly 


| mpian camalague 
was firſt publiſhed by Hippias the Eleian not 
til to ward the hundredth Olympiad. The firſt 


hiſtory digeſted by Olympiads, that of Timaus, 


was above a hundred years later; and /Eratof.- 
thenes; called the father of antient chronology, 


did not flouriſſi till. about the pre. 1 


tkirty-hird Olympiade. 
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After this ſynopſis of that e wha} Sons 


has had'countenance from ſo many reſpectable 


names of modern and ſo few of antient times: 


it may be advantageous to take a ſhort! view of 
the meam remaining, together with the means. 
which the antient authors tliemſelves poſſeſſed, - 
as far as we can know them, for tracing cvents 


through the early ages of Greece: becauſe, 4 


the authority of the hiſtory irſelf depents upon 
theſe” mans, from them alſo its chronology. 
will deri ve its beſt, and indeed only ſolid fu 
port. The principal wirkeof Heal u 203. 
ner; two of the oldeſt, and the moſt vatuible- 
1 authors known to the antienta, 
have bern fortunately tranſmitted to us. In 


wht age thoſe authors lived is undecided; bur 


thut it was ſome centuries before proſe-compo- 
fiction for public ufe- were known in Greece 


vue he Ver doubred. In their age accotmrs/of 


grear events ere preſerved-chicfly by memory, 


afſted Wirkt verſe. In the unconteſted work If 


rr Works and Days, 


82 * there 


a RGA to His own time. He begins wich 
See chap. Wit Netter eng ente golden age, which ſeems a 
|  ofthishiſt Stride derived fromthe Eaſt converning the 


rereftelal-paratiſe;cantithe ſtate of man before 


mean He ppoesds toithedilveriagey which, 
ah emparing it with the accbunt of > Moſes, 
appeard Nor leſs evidently a relic of tradition 
cadncerming the antediluvian world. The bra- 
 Zenage follows; in which he deſcribes preciſely 
that ſavage ſtate of the weſtern nations of which 
Nutarckagives an account more in detail in 
his" life of Theſeus Ini ſpeaking of the ſuc- 
5 Feeding generation, om he calls the race of 
5 | heroes, the poet Lentner His deſcription\more. 
5 y to his ow country: he mention the 
word öf Thebes and Troy by name. The next 
_ rad of men to theſe, he ſays, was that with 
Which ne Himſelf Red, and this he calis the 
iron race. The golden race, he tells ud, were 
: _ exalted after death to 4 fuperior:ſtarezof; being; 
tte alter race were hid in his angen by the im- 
5 3 —— inter- 
vention of ſupernatural power is mentioneꝗ in 
the account of the brazen; the heroiczdand the 

; Tron race: it is imply ſaid that ſuch races fuc- 

8 ceeded dne another; and tlie lateſt Mſtorical 
_ event" noticed: is the Trojan war. If any fur- 
miſe cbncerning the poet's on age can be 
Fry founded upon this hiflorenk) ddt ien, 
it muſt be that He was börn in the time of che 
ſons, and lived probably with the gtatid[ohs 
and 8 f thoſe who fought at 


GENT? ©! *2 . & 2 g * * Troy. 
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+; The ehrondlegy of Homer does hot g ſo 
bigh / but it is continuet lower. Homer res 
tims' upward no farther than; he can; trace the 
genchlogies of his heroes; high all end in a 


goch a river or ſome unaecountable perſonaga, 


Hefiod-/, bParfgent: i öden a atv mens 


in the ſecond, third gor at moſt the folurth =» 


generation beyond thoſe; of the Trajan war. 
The royal race of Troy forms the only excep- 
Hen: Jupiter was anceſtor in the ſeventh de- 
grer to Hector. Negative proof ſurely.cannat - * 
be ſtronger againſt that antiquity to which | 

ſome of the. Grecian towns in late ages pre- 
tended. Homer's Grecian. chronology ns | 
thus'ſearcely before the age of Pelops, a gene- 
ration or two'earlier than the Theban war; and 
it ends with the reſtoration of Oreſtes, great- 
Frundſon, or, according to ſome, great-great- 
Brandſon of Pelops . to the throne of Argos. 


Wirhin theſe limits Grecian hiſtory is regular 75 


Aid Probable; and chronology, according to 
every opinion of the learned who have endea- - 
Vour&@'ts illuſtrate it, ſufficiently tallies with 
THe 'Edurſeof events. But this luminous pe- 

T7164 Nands moſt oddly inſulated. That it _ | 
Rae Been" preceded by times without hiftary, is 


Bet wonderful; but that it ſhould have Rees E 


2 ie 238 Ne 1 Set * : 
es Tt Sit ⸗Iſaac Newtons W tho he h wa 
pls the ſilver ages or races to relatg = 
as the brazen, the heroic, my iron z an p 
unwarranted. | 


875 h wh 87 confeſs appears to me wWholly . 
be ridte 13, chap. 1. of this hiſtor yy] 
$901 e - followeg” 


— 


— fo many rte uff dark 
. neſs as chronologers have imagined, ap appears 
mot uniccountable, it would beef fonte im- 
Th Portanee both to the Hiſtory and to the chrono- 
Jogy of early Greece, if it were poſſible to aſ- 
e ain che great poet's on age.” Tuo, there. 
"the variety of opinions upon 'this ſubject 


\. _ undertaken,” not to avoid the declaration of my 
| -own{;//and in hope of elucidating, if ſome de- 
Free, and confirmingthe account which T have 
ventured to give of that dark period which be- 
Eins where Homer's hiſtory ends, I will here 
' bring under one point of view ſome circum- 
flances of proof upon which cs om prin- 
2 <ipally reſts. | 
None of the early Grecian eres have un- 
decertaken to fix the era of the Trojan war; but 
0 bree Herodotus affirms chat Homer lived four hun- 
i years before his own age v. He does not 
inform us how that period was calculated; but 
manythings remaining from other early authors, 
. en reported 1 
_ "Jides, tend to make the aſſertion — 
, it has indeed been generally canis * the 


. Ainje chen from the Trojan war to e 
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ahy diſcumon of it hazardout, it yet 
appears u part of the duty of the office de 1 have 
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mens pig bi N 
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57 hiects ze prete for celebration,” in 1. Ve 26 
„ #high, through che recency of the frank. 
hang, the. hearers have A nearer. intereſt.” | 
0 this would ſtand contradicted by the : 
Poets practice, if the events which he cele- - 
. hrates happened, as ſome have imagined, five,  _ I 


* || four; three, two, or even ane century before 
1 the people for whom be compoſed were born. 
In 58 Odyſſee again, we find another re- 


on 3 1 he peer Hel har 
dhe return of the Heracleids, chat revglution 
1 have { ed ſubjects far more nearly | = 
tereſting to hearers, in any part, of eicher Eo 
Teece irſelf, or the Grecian ſettlements WE: 4 'Y 
"© Minor, than the war of Troy.” Thefe two | 
pafſages, therefore, ſeem ſtrongly tb” indlleate 
be lixed not long after the times of which 
- -þis poems principally treat. The third'pAſſage 
muy perhaps-/prove chat he did nat NN ab- 
_ Jacely dt thoſe rimes:\ ſpeaking in his on per- 
ſon of the "RY Wl Jays. 8 na 
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mad. . cally that neas ſhall reign over the Frojans, 
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obſerved that Homer ſhows himſelf, upon all 


and with any other interpretation the ſenſe is 
dubious and incomplete, in a manner not ute 


within Homer' 8 extatit” works that Peak at all. 4 


ſuperfluous information to his auditors, if he 
a not live ſo near choſe times that, in his old 
age, it might be doubted if his carly\youth had 
not been paſſed. in them. It hay been often. 
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occaſions, remarkably diſ poſed to ektol the 
family of neas, and fingularly careful to I 
avoid what might give them offence; whence 
has been inferred that the poſterity of that 
ef. exiſted and were powerful in the poet's 
age; nor indeed can the circumſtance be other 
wiſe accounted” for. One | paſſage, however, 
appears to ſpeak poĩntedly to the purpoſe: the 
god Neptune is introduced declaring propheti- 


Da t% = 


Wi. wu „ es A es &, mn, 05 . 


and the ſons of his ſons, and theſe who mall f 
be born after them.” In its moſt natural in- 
terpretatlon this paſfage ſeems to mark pre- 
ciſely the number of generations from Eneas 
to his deſcendants cotemporaty with the poet; 


vith. Homer. 0h AV. 1H ge 
Theſe are then, 1 File. ehe y pafſkges 


*affirmiatively. to the ige in which he libed. 
They are not conclaſiyez/ and yet united, the: 3 
are ſtror But the negative evidence, w a 

his wor afford in « Frenatiori%6f chem, * f 
fuch that, but for'the 7 — que eg thoſe W 


babe — * oe ſtill W 7 


8 
Wm | to 8 
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exact, that Strabo has choſen to follow him ſtep 
by ſtep for the purpoſe of tracing, from remoteſt 
antiquity, a complete account of that penin- 


1 
1 


usrenr or cbRR Ox. 


For had the return of the Heracleids — 
the times in which Homer flouriſhed; is it con- 
ceivable that, among fubjects which ſo naturally 


led to the mention of x he ſhould never once 


have allüded to ſo great an event, by which f 


total a change was made of the principal fami- 


lies, and indeed of the whole population of Pe 
loponneſus, and of all the weſtern coaſt aof 
Aſia Minor with the adjacent iſlands? His 
geography of Peloponneſus is ſo minute and fo 


ſula. That in ſo particular a deſeription of the 
country, before the Dorian conqueſt, he ſnould 
have been ſo correct that no fubſequent inquiry 
could convict him of any error, and yet that 
he ſhould not take the leaſt notice of any of the 
great changes in the property, the government, 
and the partition of the country which that re- 
volution produced, if he had lived to ſee them, 
is en eee. How e TO 
Ms A l ds ak. ate 
See Nen, SHurpifee nn an Siebe, Aurel, "ANapror 
N Towra, ie wurhere, * ire, n N vn, any. Kine 
Probes nat ed Spee Vixens rd ares keln, Strab. I. 1. p. 16. 
du N . be t . 58, ral d 5% Olper Mejitras 
Gratyen yap dier vdr ia, d r ο eoinrov q 
— il aig I II Bees * 


e rar & Hr Gr ao vd ber he wow 
d, Alb NN. 47: n v1 We Apen, xa 7% Sure, 
. n. L 7. p· 337. 
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be wh have doubted; I- ſhould ſcarcely — 
hefitate to call the whole” together deciſiv e.. 
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ee ct would ſome ſuch;pathetic. ob- 
Wh... ſervation have occurred concerning the Pelopid, + 


the Neleid, and other families, as that yhich in 
Bis catalogue in the Iliad he makes upon the! 
cataſtrophe of the royal family of Etolia 77 
| How: naturally 100, eſpecially/as he-mentions i -- 
che wurs af Hercules beth: in Greece and in "i 
- Afia, would ſome compliment have fallen to the 
deſcendants of chat hero, had they been in his 


mite lords of Peloponneſus inſtead. of exiles on 


\ he momniajus of Narin: and how almoſt una- ; 

voidable, from an inhabitant of Chios, ſome Il 

| 2 of the acquiſitions of the poſterity of 5 

and Neſtor in olis and Ionia, 
had he lived after che ZEolic and Ionic mi- 


: 
1285 0 Erations? Such fubjects being open to him ſo 


- for compliment to all the princes both ef the f 

' Pelopid and Heracleid families, would he have 
neglected all, and paid particular attention.only + 

to the extindt family of Eneas, the 'eneiny 'of I 

his nation? With theſe ſtrong circumſtances Iſl + 
many others meet. To complete the evidence 
_ - whichthe poet himſelf furniſhes concerning tbe 
_ #ime in which he liyed, we muſt add his igno- | - 

; rance of idolatry, of hero-worſhip, of republics, 4 


: j df tyrannies, of a general name ſor the Greek 


en, and of its diriſion into Ionian; lian,  - 
and Dorian: ve muſt add the form of worſhip || + 
"which he deſcribes, without cafe a without 
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image : ve muſt add che little Ehe of gracles, CHA 
u his filence concerning the council of Am- 


ictyons: we muſt add his familiar knowlege 


ff Sidon, and his filence concerning Tyre: and 
Th we may add the loſs of his warks in Pe- 
” loponneſus, whoſe new inhabitants had compa- 
"'ratively little intereſt in them, and cheir pre- 


"Yervation | among the coloniſts in Afia, ho 
"reckoned his principal heroes among their an- 


"'ceſtors. All theſe cireumſtances together 


* 


Pear to amount almoſt to conviction that 
mer r lived * Heracleid.“ A 


8 | 14 * 7 
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5 Aeg Qrinical Gbeen- 
[Hons 0a Books zntiviit-and. modern, in which much learning is 


diſplayed, Mr. Wood's opinion concerning the age of Homierhas 


been violently: controverted, and the author has endeavopred to 
J ve that the great poet lived ſtill later than has been genemilly 
ppoſed. I have conſidered his arguments with attention, but 
cannot ſee any force in any of them." He aſſerts (1) that t 


n are ſuch internal teſtimonies in Homer's poems of refinement as 


tand in direct contradiction to the roughneſs of his manners, 
and prove that either the one or the other could not bythe real 
_ '& fate of his own times.“ But Mr. Wood; who had converſed 
"extenſively in the Eaſt, knew that what thus appear contradic- 
tions to a learned Engliſhman thinking in his cloſet, are not in- 
compatible there. 


"© jury, bub} 74 Thus, (2) ſhows that he lived long after the fiege 


of Troy.“ Thucydides, incomparably a greater authority than 


Fope, has Gaid _nearly the ſame thing: but 42 queſtiqn ſill re- 


mains, What is long? \Perhaps the bed n Thur might be not un- 
_ reaſonably taken to imply that the poet's birth was To near the 


time of the Trojan war hat, in his old age, if he had not declared 


the contrary,” it n e been imagined that be pretended to 
know the events he deſc from having been a party concerned; 
for it is little 
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© Pope,” the learned critic continues, * has 
« juſfly obſerved that Homer's invocation Hive N Hie ov d- 


o contradict what could not be ſuppoſed. 
* be drawn from Patereulus and Ariſ- 


totle, 
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Preciſon. That from the word RapGapo@unmr (3), is at varignce 
with what follows about the names Miletus and Mycale (H. The 
learusd critic has very much overhaſtily quoted Strabo as aſſeri- 


n E Miletus was at ſooneſt built by Codrus, a nundred, 
2 5 « years after the taking of Troy (37 Strabo indeed ſays, th 
__ = " Neleus, who according to 'other authors, was ſon of Codrus 


r tirios (6): but it appears* from two 

= _ * .. _ Þ otheripailagezof Strabo Himſelf that an oder town of the ſame 

= Fe. m a colony of Cre- 
u 


"NY oh nder Sarpedon, brother of Minos (7 ad Pauſanias bears 
ws correſponding delt 4% (Again, ſays the Author of the 
_. = | Critical Obſervations, '« the mention made in the Odyſſee of ya- 
= LET F, nous articles of luxury and elegance betrays a later age than is 
| 2 ES. *-uſually aſſigned to the poet, and ſhows that he N ron 

8 41 more civilized times than can be conſiſtent with the rough 


ES 2 Hun fitiiple manners which he feigns:*- I think not. Arts flou- 

=. | cam in Egypt and Phenicia before Homer's age: but nothing in 
| | \ ligworksimplics that Greece was in his time conſiderably advanced 
_ either in arts or in civilization beyond the times af his principal 
„ Two circumſtances only mark ſome little advancement; 


r appears! from-a) fimiles) was | 


| 5 55 nom to him, tho never mentioned as in uſe in the times which 


8 __.' -anſhip-was improved: L believe another infance cannot be 
48 produced. But the earned critic continues, That moſt curious 


N 55 machine the formation of the Greek tongue in, its ſeyeral tenſes, 
1 7 +: caſes, and numbers, was all perfect and complete when Homer 
1 rote. —It was impoſſble for his language to have arrived at 


=W 1 8 * that ſummit of excellence to which little improvement or addi- 
1 {tom was made. afterward, unleſs the ſpeakers were alſo arrived 


= nar the ſummit of ſocial, life and civil government.” The 
1 | learned critic ſeems not ſyfficiently to have a werted to the com- 
"=K i, mon and known. progrefs of languages. They ae bien found 
5 "moſt complex i in barbarous, times, and ſimpli Y RO Sg 
: 8 Civilization. The ede 
. : Which it loſt before 5 87 
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be deſcribes. From two ſimilies it ſhould ſeem alſo. that horſe- 
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_ HISTORY os "GREECE: 
Aerea the: Rhapladice ii. 
and gavetherniifo-the/ world #*; .. ind 
After Homer ie a long interval 10 tene 
Abele for Grecian hiſtory. Pindar and 
Zſchylus afford aſſiſtanee : but they lived too 
late to Mite in anx great degree che chara ger u 
hiſtorian wich that of poet Following poets. 
are of courſe ſtill inferior hiſtorical authority. 
Herodotus, therefore, the oldeſt Grecian proſe 
ane m_ 8 * © Ln, * 25 en Hoi 
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of an opinion reſulting from 
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Hare, could no 
tion Wight . 42 EET : 
beginning of this ſecond ſection 1 — this H. 
n would beg to refer 
in 

weg who Jene 10 i youths 8 — XD Wy ron 
| 5 of this old age. | 91 

no ir 
proſe of earlier date 4 8 by eee ac 
quired any reputation, yet already in their time the AN, red 
writer, appears to have been familiarty Known as a perſon'capabls 
; of trafmittingtagts | to poſterity, a well as the At, poet: 55, 
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1 de tote! wu 2 W 
— to his ewn|probable aſſertion, as we 
have already obſerved; was four hundred years 
— lar than the rest poet, may be called the 
next hiſtorian. Thucydiden, Plato, Ariſtotle, 
Strub; Plutarch and Pavuſagiaz, who mn diffe. 


rent ages inteſligated the antiquities. of their 


country all fuſbeientiy informi us what unter- 
in authorities intervened.” Early in this dark. 
period, however, we gain, by a ſtrong concur.” 
8 rence of teſtiniony, one — Joey — 
Fig piad in which” Coresbüs wor in b. 
dion, from which the Olympiads were. 
3 which was therefore-; 
* called the firſt Olympiad- der brenn 
wei not wich any certairity infarmed whit” 
| 4 — cotemporuryſ or even 
gorertiporaty; with Corte bus“ Not vhly 

e the preceding times, till we miert 


fue ching, to ene return of the” Hefte eis 
krletainedd to be gathered from gencalogics; but, 
for the moſt party the fubſequent alſo vill neur 
the time of the Petfian invaſten: In the co.. 
1 by genealogies, excluſively of its 855 
rent inaccuracy, great difficulties cet. 
rhe ſucceſſion of Lacedæmoniah king 
ſhould be our beſt; guide, is not tranfinirred to 
us with certain correctneſs; and Wben 4 
collech the variety of opinions of antient Wri⸗ 1. 
ters, or thoſe reported by Plutarch alone, con- 
cerning the age of ſo very remarkable a perſon- 
dos as the lawgiver þycurgus, the pretenſions 
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Homer's chronology, or, — i” nearly the 
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| wo aſhgy-10 exch-reign its esch on- 
number of: -yelrs appexr utterly. abfard; The 
term attributed td the perpetual archons-of- 
Athens are not better founded; and e teaſes 
gira b Sir Iſaac Newton for fuppofingithas.- 
che eye decennial archvns dic not complete” 
ſeusty year ae eogent. Of the- annual r. 
chom:who followed, atcounts ar very deficient... 
Protybly: at their firſt eſtabliſument writtefi re- 
giſta server not kept : ſor, a we are well af 
ſured-that. he liws off Athens were 2 
miterd go writing till the arehonſhip of Draco: it 
is-gatslikely,that- letters were applied much 
ſaqqer; to publie purpoſes- of inferior pen. 
tance, | Letters became eommon, and chun-“ꝰ 
logy acquired: accuracy, about" the ſame time; © 
nes long before the Perſian invaſion Wat 
The firſt Olympiad, however, that in which 
Core pus won, is of univerfally: acknowliged: 
date ſerven;hundred and ſeventysſix years before | 
ane, era Po this point Sir Iſaae New. 
tonu end aH following! chranatogers - agree . 
The avturiyat. che Heracleids:happented. eighry 
are ee This aſſertion of the 
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found univerſal. aequieſcence. : + The two great | 
Fee Grecian chronology -are. to 


-" with: Conch: r trace the generations 
en upward to the return of the Hera- 
Cleids. If theſe could be obtained, we ſhould 
hae 4 tolerably accurate chronology. a, fur a8 
Will carryus and beyond | 
* however, curiofity- may be incited, the 

of inquiry will ſcarcely pay the labar. _ 


Hotties through Greece ast 
bf the ſecond century of the Chriſtian era, and it 

appears that he examined the Olygy 
en che ſpot. He ſays that the mm 
be traced back regulacly. to; that. in in 
3 von in . — 


2 — 2 ' the, Get vidthrs., 
* 50 ol. as Copgehus,, but that the —— 
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* 24 56 e des * e e eren ri 
8 8 reſhon: concerning — 
"of the alot, Degitning with 
| in his ec of 


pres Indeed ir.appears. certain, | 


umronr or cnn. 


 merhorials;of the beſt authority, that writing 
vm not common in Greece ſo early. We are 
nt aſfured that Coreebus was cotemporary with 


 Iphitus, yet it appram prabahle. On the au- 
thorixy vf 4 paſſage of Phlegon preſer ved by 


Eufebiusy but wholly unſupported by older au» 


8 


en 
. 


_ thors;- the chrogologers confidently ſtate wen- 
ey=eight:Olympiads between the eſtabliſhment . 


of the ſeſti val by Iphitus, and the victory of 
Curdebus under another Iphitus. Pauſanias 
evidently” had no idea of ſuch, an interval. 
Strabo's account ſtill more remarkably con- 
tradicts the ſuppoſition. He affirms that 
the tolians, who under Oxylus came in- 
to Feloponneſus with the Heracleids, were 
the inventors of the Olympian games, and 
belebrated the firſt Olympiads. After then 
mentioning traditions concerning the prior eſta- 
bliſhment of the feſtival as fabulous and un- 
worthy of credit, he ſpeaks of that as the firſt 
Olympiad in which Coroebus won. So far from 
giving the leaſt countenance to the ſuppoſition 


that two or three centuries intervened detween 


the return of the Heracleids and the victory of 
Corcebus, it is rather implied by his expreffions 
in chat paſſage that Corœbus was cotemporary 
with Oxylus. This however is not affirmed, 


Strab. 1. 
8. p. 334. 
355» 


and in another place Iphitus is mentioned as 


founder of the feſtival; but other authors muſt 


be reſorted to for authority even for that hort 
interval which Newton has ſuppoſed between 


8 and Gene Win Newton there- 
Vot. I. A i ſüore, 


219 {32 * 


Ene, fore, I have no ſcruple to ſtrike from ny chro- 
| 22 nology that period of above a century which 
nas been imagined between Iphitus and Corœ— 

bus. Iphitus, according to Pauſanias, was de- 


4 
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' Pauſan. l. ſcended from Oxylus, but in what degree that 


e. antiquarian could not learn; there were even 


contradictory teſtimonies among the antient in- 


ſcriptions and memorials of the Eleians them - 


ſelves concerning his father's name. Newton, 


| - deducing collateral proof from another. paſſage 
of Pauſanias, ſuppoſes him grandſon of Oxy- 


lus, and places the Olympiad in which Corcœ- 


bus won under his preſidency, only fiſty- 


two years after the return of the Heracleids. 


| - Blair places Iphitus two hundred and twenty, 


and Freret ſuppoſes him two hundred and 


eighty- three years later than that event; and 


5. c. 8. 


both maintain the farther interval of one hun- 


dred and eight years between his inſtitution of 


the Olymgian games and that called the firſt. 
Olympiad. If we ſearch: biſtory to know what 


occurrences filled this long interval, we find 


—— 


none: nothing in the leaſt to contradict New- 


ton's ſupppſition that only fifty-two years, in- 


ſtead of three hundred and twenty-eight ac- 
cording to Blair, or three hundred and ninety- 
five according to Freret, paſſed between the re- 
turn of the Heracleids and the Olympiad in 
which Corcebus' won, except an account from 


Pauſanias of what was not done. That antiqua - 
rian relates that games, after the manner of the 


Homeric age, were ſo long neglected, that even 
memory of chem * . that they were re- 
covered 
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moſt of any authority to direct opinion between 


Sir Iſaac Newton's conjecture, and computa- | 


tions ſo utterly unſupported by hiſtory as thoſe 


| adopted by Blair, or made by Freret: compu- | 
tations, as appears to me, virtually contradict e! 
by Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, and Ariſto- 
tle, and evidently Yiſbelieved- by Strabo, Plu- 
tarch, and Pauſanias. Not only they are 'ut- * 
terly irreconcilable to the hiſtory, imperfect 


enough indeed itſelf, which remains of thoſe 
times; but, to ſtrain even genealogy to any 


kind-of accommodation with them, it has been 
neceſſary; to add a ſuppoſition, | utterly unſup- 
ported by the authors above- mentioned, that 
there were two extraordinary perſonages kings 


of Elis of the name of Iphitus, two extraordi- 


nary perſonages of the name of Lycurgus legiſ- 5 
lators of Sparta, and ſo of many others who, 


at the diſtance of from one to two centuries one 


from the. other, bore the ſame name, did the ; 
ſame or Amir things, and Werner the ſame 


reputation, 


The inquiry then, ſich: an 1 he been 
able to make, on this dark and intricate ſub- 
ject, leads me to the following concluſibns. 


I have not the leaſt difficulty, with Newton, to 


reject, as fictitious, chat perſonage whom chro- 
nologers have inſerted in their catalogue of 
kings of Crete by the name of the firſt Minos; 


becauſe his exiſtence not only is unwarran- 


ted, but contradicted by what remains from 
12295 1 2 | Heũod, | 


covered but by ſlow- degrees after the time of CHAP: 13 
Corcebus. I know nothing elſe of equal or al- — : 


we 


„% ron oe oniven 


dne Heftod, Homer, Herodotus, ThityAides, Plato, 
| ede and 'Strab6; concerning the only 


Minos whom 'thoſe' authors appear to have 
known. With ſearcely more deubt and upon 
See note ſtmilar grounds J join in the rejection 6f Erich 
255 oe OP. thonius, together with the fecond Ceerops'and ' 


' "ofthiskiſt the ſecond Pandion, from the liſt of kings of 


Athens. I cannot, however, hold with the 


| Newton's great philoſopher that Gelanor king of Argos, 


* >. and Danaiis the leader of the Egyptian colony, 


1 were cptemporary with Euryſtheus, king of My- 


cenie; becauſe the ſuppoſition is not only un- 
ſupported, but contradicted by teſtimony equal 
to any concerning thoſe” times; indeed by the 
whole tenor of early hiſtorital tradition. We 
come next to the period which Homer has illuſ- 
trated ; and concerning this, conſidered by itſelf, 
the difference among authors has been'compara- 
| tively none. In proceeding then to the dark ages 
8 which follow, I have no doubt in ſhortening the 
period from the return of the Heracleids to the 
inſtitution of the Olympian feſtival by Iphitus. 
The number of years that paſſed can be calcu- 
lated only upon conjectural grounds ; hut New- 
ron's conjecture; if not perfectly unexception- 
able, appears ſo far the moſt probable as it is 
e moſt conſiſtent rr N er! . 425 and 


— 


* 5 


ee an . fourth bock be. 62.) n 
' two kings of Crete of the name of Minos. But the traditions 6f 
- the Cretans themſelves, reported in his fifth book, le. 7 = 
_ feftually contradict the exiſtence of more than the one celeb 
er Fania ant; be bo ed 
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legiſlation of Draco and that of Solon; and 
perhaps this is not the only inſtance in which 
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ſanias. For the period then of à hundred and 
eight years, between the inſtitution of the ſeſ- 
tival by Iphitus and the firſt Olympiad, or that 


in which Corcebus won, I look upon at 22 
meerly imaginary; its exiſtence being ſtrongli 


contradicted by Strabo and Patſanias, and ſup- 


ported by no comparable authority. Lam leſs 


able to determine my belief concerning the 
dates of the Meſſenian wars; nor can I ſatisfy 
myſelf concerning thoſe of Attic / or Corin- 


thian hiftary;, In the former caſes the buſineſs 


was only to detect falſchood; here we have the 


nicer taſk to aſcertain truth. Upon the whole, 


however, Newton appears to have ſtrong xea- 
ſan on his fide throughout. He ſeems; indeed, 
to have allowed too little interval between the 


to an extreme: but where centuries are in diſ- 


pute, we muſt not make: difficulties about a 
few years; It would be of ſome. importance, 
if .it were poſſible, to determine the age of that 


logical authorities, thoſe" of Strabo and. Pats 


* 
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remarkable tyrant of Argos, Pheidòn, the moſt Herodot. 
powerful Grecian prince of his time, the firſt 88.81 
who. coined filver in Peloponneſus, the firſt 3. p. 385. 


who eſtabliſhed a —— 4 
meaſures xſed over the hole peninſula, and 
who, as head of the Heraeleid families, and 
leu beir of Hercules, claimed, aud by the 
1 ET u 
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—— cumftanee, were the Olympian regiſter perfect, 
mould dave put his age beyond queſtion: yet 
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authors who poſſeſſed the beſt means of infor- 
mation are not to be reconeiled concerning 


Pong. 1. it. Pabifanias ſays that Pheidon prefided in the 


6. c. 22. 
Strab. 1. 
8. p. 355- 


1.6. e. Key: the twenty-ſixth; and, if the copies of Hero. 
7 3 are faithful, Pheidon muſt have lived to- 


eighth Olympiad. But, according to Strabo, 
the” Eleians preſided without interruption to 


the fiftieth Olympiad, where Newton 
would fix him. But the copies of Herodotus 
are not without a e of deſect where 
Pheidon is mentioned. The chronelogers have 
been deſirods of imputing error to thoſe of 
Strabo, which aſſert that Pheidon was tenth in 
deſcent from Temenus: they would have him 
but tenth from Hercules; and thus they would 


make Strabo agree with Pauſanias and with the 
marbles, But this does not complete their 


buſineſs; for Strabo will ſtill contradict the 


preſideney of Pheidon in the eighth Olympiad. 

Moreover that writer, as his copies no ſtand, 
is conſiſtent with himſelf; and, upon Newton's 
ſyſtem, conſiſtent with Herodotus. It can 
0b: 8 be ſaid that Pauſanias; as his copies 


tand, is confiſtent with himſelf: at leuſt he is 
very deficient when it was clearly his defire to 
give full information. I am therefore inclined, 
with Newton, to ſuppoſe an error in the date 


'which- ſtands aſſigned, as on his authority, for 
the preſideney of Pheidon. But when preciſely 
| ee ä as ſeem even Strabo 
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cvuld ann ſatiifaction; otherwiſe CHAP. 
he would probably have named the Olympia, 


and not habe dated merely by the pedigree. 


That ready method, uſed: by the Greck chro- 
nologers, but greatly improved by the modern, 


| 


for accommodating chronological - difficulties 
by the ſuppoſition of two or more perſons: of 


: the ſame name in the ſame ſituation, and ſome- 
times of the ſame character and the ſame fame, 


in different. ages, has been employed to adjuſt 


the age of Pheidon, with the ſucceſs which 


cannot fail to attend it; but we find no hiſto- 


rical authority for the exiſtence of more than 
one king of Argos of that name. 


HFlaving ſo far then riſked the declaration of 


my own opinion, I ſhall not however preſume 


to impoſe it upon the reader in any inſtance, 


I ſhall continue to inſert in the margin Dr. 


1 


Blair's dates together with Sir Iſaac Newton's, 
after having thus given the beſt preparatory 


; aſſiſtance. in my power to direct the choice be- 


tween them; ſorry that I cannot better ſatisfy 


either my readers or myſelf. Some farther ob- 


ſervations will occaſionally occur in the ſequel. 


One circumſtance more, however, it may be 
proper to advert to here. The period of the | 
. Grecian feſtivals being regulated by the revo- 
lutions of the moon, the time of thoſe feſtivals, Beads! 
compared with the ſolar year, would vary, like 
the time of Eaſter and the other moveable feaſts 
of the Chriſtian church. But the Olympian 
feſtival ordinarily falling within our month of 
July, the. Olympian year divided our year 
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Are nearly in the middle. When we come to times 
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mere cad chronology, this will be a cin. 


_ cumſtance to require attention. For the ages 
with which we have been hitherto, and ſhall 
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have e ee oi FA as 5 
maining memorials afford means for, of 
the firſt population of Greece, and the riſe of 
_ its principal cities: we have ſeen one common 
war proſecuted by a league of the chiefs of the 
different ſtates, under a prince acknowleged "08 
ſuperior to the reſt: we have remarked a great A 
revolution, that changed the inhabitants and 4 
the government of the ſouthern part of the | 
4 country, checked the progreſs of arts and civi- AE | 
lization, and eſtabliſhed new diviſions of the i 
Grecian people. We have then traced the 
growth. of tue ſingular inſtitutions, which ; 


- 
. 
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rene wed and ſtrengthened the political and ſo- 
20%} 1 a N cial 
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cup. cial union of the: nation, and ſtill more the 


Fo erful bond. Through all ages Grecian hiſtory 
runs in various ſtreams, here meeting, there 
ſeparating, and never, as the hiſtory of moſt 
other nations, like a river that from various 
' ſources hath collected its waters, uniting into 

one ample unbroken flood. But the return · of 
the Heracleids was the laſt great revolution 
that gave à new people to any large Proportion 

of the country, and a general turn to its affairs; 
= in conſequence of which they aſſumed thoſe 
* channels in which we ſhall We moſtly ſee 

4 . them flow. 

A general revolution, indeed; dut of 4 26 
Ae kind, followed ſhortly ;\)a'\ revolution 
of each ſtate within-itſelf; which, without ma- 
king immediately any ſenſible: change in the 
Political ſituation of the country at large, had 
yet conſequences of higheſt importance. We 
have obſerved that the governments of the little 
ſtates of Greece in the firſt ages, tho of no very 
mited monarchies. Homer ſeems to have 
known no other: he mentions, neither a pure 
republic, nor the abſolute rule of one man. 
Pint a When, therefore, the Heracleids poſſeſſed them 
3- ſelves of Peloponneſus, they eſtabliſhed every- 


Nag Pa- where that hereditary limited monatchy which 


ce tz. was the only government aſſimilated to the 
ddeas and: temper ef their age. The diſpoſition 
toward a union of the whole tion into one 
HO . the Phwertsl monarchs of Ar- 
gos, 
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3 union in religion, which formed the moſt pow 
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i . which had appeared before the Trojan erer. 
War, was checked by the extenſive calamities 2 
-.. and confufion which followed that expedition, 


and ſtill more by the equality eſtabliſhed among 


che Heracleid princes in Peloponneſus; and it 


1 Was foon after finally diſſipated through the 


ppoſite bias which the politics of the country 
univerſally aſſumed. Thoſe vigorous principles 
of democracy, which had always exiſted in the 
Grecian governments, began to ferment; and, 


in the courſe' of à few ages, monarchy wit 


hab! hehe aboliſhed; the very name of king 
was very generally proſcribed ; 2 common 
wealth was thought the only Auen to 
which it became men to ſubmit; and the term 
of Tyrant was introduced to denote thoſe Who, 
in oppoſition to theſe new political principles, 
acquired monarchal ſway. We are very defi- 
cient of means to trace this remarkable revolu- 
tion among ſo many independent little ſtates: 7 
yet enough remains whence to gather a general 
idea of the riſe of that political ſyſtem which 
obtained in ages better known; and, for the 
particular hiſtory of every commonwealth,” it 


has been tranſmitted more or leſs perfect, nearly 


in proportion to the importance of Sten among 
the concerns of the nation. 

With the inſtitutions already deſcribed ſo 
beneficially uniting the diſcordant parts into 
which the Greek nation was divided, two cir- 
cumſtances, not of beneficial tendency; prin- 


eipally cooperated to determine the general 
| ye gd Grecian politics: theſe were, the 


3 


2. ſmallneſs of che ſeveral communities ande 1 
ng ſeparate and independent ſtates; and, amid 
the warmeſt. zeal. for che higheſt, political li- 
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berty, the univerſal, and. univerſally approved 
eſtabliſhment « of perſpnal and domeſtic ſlavery. 

The narrowneſs of the territory of every 
Grecian ſtate, the want of a controling power 
extend; with ſufficient puthority over all, to- 


gether with the reſtleſs and: warlike diſpoſition. 
| of the. people, made it generally .impoſſible. to, 


cultivate,, with rcaſopable hope. of injoyment, 


LEAR ag* 


any land far from a fortified-town. ...Of every. 


| Corrified town, in the poverty of governments, 


and non- exiſtence of taxes, the owners of 


: e fields muſt be the garriſon ; and 


or theſe perſons, thus always uniting the civil 
and; military: character, ſome municipal admi- 


niſtration, adapted to both, would be indiſ- 
| 7 5 The queſtions would then ariſe, 
hat 


dhould be the relation of this government 

to that of the capital? What ſhould: be their 
= and what their ſeparate rights? Un- 
monarchal ſupremacy the adjuſtment would, 

be eaſier: for, each town preſerving its muni- 
cipal polity, the prince's ſuperintending autho- 
rity, his military command, his preſidency 
over. the religion of the ſtate, and his power in 
general to direct the executive government, 
would be as willingly acknowleged by the in- 
ſerior towns as by the capital. But, after the 
abolition of monarchy, the people of the capi 
tal. generally claimed that ſovereinty over the 


ps of the inferior towns, which e kane 


kad before held; à ſovereinty; in their hands; 


una voidably invidious, and likely to be oppref= — 


five ; becauſe the itterefts of the parties were, 
in many points, diſtinct, in ſome oppoſite} 
The people, therefore, of che inferior towns, 


having affhs in their hands, and walls to pro- 


teck them, and often means for obtaining allies 
to-affiſt them, ſeldom failed to affert indepen- 
dency. In ſome ptovinces'a federal union 
formed. In two only, Attica, through the con 
ſtitution of Theſeus, and Laco, through that 
which we ſhall find eſtabliſned by Lycurgus, 
one undivided ſupteme zuthofer extended 7 5 
the Whole. 

Already in that age which Homer has Js. 
ſcribed, flayes were common in Greece; but 
their proportional numbers were afterward very 


much increaſed. Among the many and great 
political evils incident to the eſtabliſhment 'of . 
fla very, one is eminent: ſlavery precludes com- 
munity of intereſt between the higher and lower 
orders of freemen, the rich and the poor. The 


rich, where ſla ves abound, can diſpenſe with 


the labor of the poor; and the poor profit in 


no way from the proſperity of the rich: an in- 


terference of intereſt almoſt alone leads to any 


ifitercofirſe between them. The conſequences 
we ſhall find forming one of the moſt Promi- 
nent features of the inſuing hiſter . 

The diviſion of Greece then into little ſtates 
unnumbered, the variety of political- cuſtoms 
naturally ariſing among them, even while mo= 


narchs prefided, the various changes that took 
"ww; 75 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. .' 
place, eee to circumſtances, upon che 


= afterward, of diſcordant intereſts among the 
people, and frequent revolutions inſuing, gave 
occaſion to various diſtinctions and definitions 


of governments, which were aſter ward, with 


more or leſs accuracy, adopted by the Romans, 
and from them have been received into all the 


languages of modern Europe. The Greeks 
Ariſtot. e at leaſt in theory, fix ſimple 
:. four legal and admitted; two not of 
8 acknowleged legality, but generally ſupported 
RTE by violence. The legal were Monarchy, Oli- | 


garchy, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy: the ille- 


Illegal, Tyranny, and Aſſumed or Fee 
3 8 Oligarchy. 


„ But abſolute Monazcur, as as we. eh GH | 


— obſerved, was unknown among the Greeks as 

Fe 's 5 1% a legal conſtitution. The title of KIx there- 

6. p. 455. fore implied, with them as with us, not a Right 

Arkin of Abſolute Power, but a Legal Superiority of 
. 3. 

S 14. Dignity and Authority in One perſon above all 


ionyſ. 


Hai, © others of the ſtate, and for their benefit *. The 


| . peculiar and moſt indiſpenſable rights of Roy- 


© 4-70 bake alty were religious Supremacy. and Military 
| Et „ Command. In the early ages Kings alſo, com- 
i monly exerciſed Judicial Authority. But Le- 


giſlation ſeems never to have been regularly 


* their ae. 1 mene 


* et ee 3 
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„ e abolition 


ner 
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— abolition of monarchy, the continual ſtruggles, 


% 


| aolition-of. vets let if 2 8 erer. a ; 
of a Commonwealth through whatſoever means, — - if 
acquired Monarchal Power, his - gover 
was intitled: TT RANNV, and himſelf TrRANT: 
names which ſeem not to have been originally Corn. 
terms of reproach: tho ſuch, monarchy 5 Mil. 
generally. very deſervedly reprobated. 
A diſtinction of families ino thoſe of Higher | 
and Lower Rank, appear to have obtained D 
_ very early throughout Greece; and nowhere 
more than at Athens; where, by the conſtitu= 
tion of Theſeus, the EurArRTDS, or NosLy. Diodor. 
Boxx, like the Patricians of Rome, formed a 2 
distinct order of the ſtate, with great privileges? . Flut. vit. 
With the downfall of Monarchy, however, 0 
Hereditary Nobility ſeems to have declined 
everywhere: and tho Family was always conſi- 8 
dered, yet Wealth became the principal crite- 
rion of Rank. But daily experience, among 
the Greeks, proving. that Military Force may 
| always command Civil Authority, the two were, 
in all their republics, united in the ſame per- 
ſons ; every. citizen being bound to Military 
Service. Equally then the neceſſity of the 
commonwealth and the choice of the individual 2 
would decide that the rich ſhould- ſerve. Of: Herod. "i 
horſeback ; and thus was created, in the prins — 8 
cipal republics; a Rank of Citizens determined Ea. . 
by their ability to ſerve in War on Horſeback Pai a 
ane * N | * was the origin of < 8 
10. p. 481. 


+ Arie diiguies the noble by th tits of ce. 225 


Polit. I. 4. c. 4+ 
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. msrour or dun 

N * Rwrexrnoop in Rome; ahd ings itorhe feual 
. kingdoms of Europe. In many Grecian ſtates; 
5 Fever: the noble, or the rich, or both toge- 
ther, held exclufively the principal authority; 

2 "and the government was then denominated 

N 2 mY '- Otnokkenr; meaning u government in which 


the ſupreme po wer is veſted in a. Fw. Where 
the Few, as we erer emphatically called, 
remained contented with the prerogiti ves of 
tie antient hereditary kings, leaving rights to 
the people, ſo eſtabliſhed as to ſeture an im- 
| ted partial adminiſtration of equal law, it was 
dieemed a juſt and Conſtitutional Oligarchy N 
But where conteſts ariſing, as it often happen- 
_ ed; between the Few and the Many: (which 
Pd became the diſtinguiſhing appellation of the 
lower people) and the Few obtained the ſupe- 
riority not without a violent, and perhaps a 
bloody ſtruggle, they would not always, and 
ſometimes could not ſafely, be moderate in the 
exerciſe of robs Thus en een Oliz 
_ garchy.” | l 

CZARt8TOCRACY, Kanibying government by the 
Better people, was a phraſe of more dubious 
3 inaſmuch as the queſtion would always 
8 Who were the better people? The 
Few, whether legally, or by violenoe, or not 


- 
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2 3 nt all eſtabliſhed in power, commonly aſſumed 
=_ © the title to themſelves ©; and gave that of Ariſe 
= 8 bene to . government in nne 
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bebens ot welt ure hold the principal power, = 

generally the term of At-. Y 
 theracy has been ufd as equivaline-to.Conftira = 1 
JJ; application of3t app - 
revdely-firft proper by — Ä 
of the ciſttedit*which: the"frequency M S y- 
We „ _ 


7 2 r 


. — W yixithoſe evils wei find fre- 
8 exiſting among che Grecian: cities. 
From the various mixture, howrver, of theſe 
aw forme decide whether by uccidental j 
*Etiſtoink 6ybythEarious prevalence wf various | 
— ůͤ diſtinEtions, and ſometimes 
me wales Tue misrute of oligarehy and 
dcocracy, in which the dfigarehal power was 
|  fiperior, yet the denivoratical fofficed'ts ſecure 
__ Frectdloniland'tquativightits the people, might. 
* Ariſtotleꝶ pe. properly diſtinguiſh- 
= from fimple oligurchy by the more hono- 
duns. table title of Ariſtocmecy?7 That mixture where 
__ "IN the 3 preballedl yet us in 
=. fone degree | bulanced> by. authority 4odged in 
IJ 5 Keacior thands;*is\Uiftinguiſhed: by the ſame 
AJ great author: /by-the'narne of Polity ;/arid ac- 
z 1 Sörding 26-Pblybius, [wits blending ef che 
" | three Powers; monarchal; atiſtocratical/andde- 
d was neceſſary to cſtitute what 
Fr nge 
ene . It 
1 85 © 75 8 5 EA hs wh 395 The N bz ond 1 i» TD 


2 8 importance, in e c g antient, c or indeed am 7 
litics,” t6'be he en 2 1 © milled," and in Foul "of 
not 6 miſlead; by nahes; ähd if ür Menguage "wants 
j n_R at rod meaning of Grecian/polifical terms, it 
will be no matter of wonder to us when we eonſider chat the ſeve· 4 


%. 
. 


- 


ral nations of modern. Europe, whoſe governments have moſtly 
Rad a comme origin, are unable each in its ov wh langnage to ex- 
preſs the n —— —— — ya 

itdout wards pe 0 u re 
_ ey omme, at a e ne 5 no forein . 
can cunvert with preciſion our terms Noble, Lord, Com- 
moner, and many others. But in the Greek, beyond moſt lan- 
PRE $, political terms are found 0 undefined import; becauſe, 
e 1 Everal Grecian | 3 where nates per the 
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t may here perhaps! be a digreſſion neither ener. 
_  ivitſelfablolately-iniproper,” nor intirely uſe- wil [ 
CCC ͤ ſubjefdbefore us, vo 7 
obſerve that the Britiſn Oonſtitution is a com- f 4 
pooſition of All the Legal fimple formeacknow- 
lege by the Greeks; Monarchy, Oligarchy, 
Ariſtocracy, and Democracy. Monarchy with 
us pertectiy nc eords with the Greclan idea of 
Kingly government. The Londs form the Oli- 
garchal part of the conſtitution; andthe Houſe 
of Commons pr the Ariſtocratical; being 1 
: KR mano e ny ph e co En 
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ka 8 A 0d. es doh PE hank 
a ese c U Höher, 1d Uw 0 
i tranſlated either by the Latin Plebs, or the Engliſh | 
g- in the democratical ſtate of Athens included all the peo- 

a yell as plebeian. 2 of Ifocrates, the term 


e hardly to have b ropriated to any fo * 
Phat writer acknow only three Gmple kink 5 
| | mocracy, Monarchy per eee 92 , 
2 Ane a fitle of compliment to the Democracy, of Athens; | 
_ diſtiriguiſtving it; 28 u welt-conſtitated*Dethorfacy, from thoſe ill. 
ſornied, dr formed governments which might deſerve the name 
of Ochlocracy. Poly uus, as may be ſeen in the beginning of his 
bath book, uſes, che. erm Ariftocraoy:nearly.in the ſame manner. 
The term Mex, unqualified, appears always to have ſignified _ 
| Abſolute Monarchy; from which” Polybius, conformably to 
Plato's iſe of the term, diſtinguiſh6s limited or balanced Monar- | 
cy by the title of Beodula. Plato indeed giyes to his republic, | g 
in different places, the ſeveral titles of Barmen wig, Apc- 
D and neee. Xenophon, . ip the beginning of his | = 
. Ageſilaus, enumerates the ordinary forms of government under 
the titles of ee, yarn; DTupanic Bee. The 2 
| Lacedzmonign government, where Os 9 555 
o ö 
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0 AP. Legiſlative Authority for Merit real or. FIR 
* ſed. The Democratical Principle, Equal Law, 
or, in the Greek term, Iſonomy, ſingularly per- 
vades the whole; the privileges of the peer ex- 
tendling in no degree to his family, and the de- 
ſcendants even of the Blood Royal being Pro- 
vl x, ſubject to the ſame laws, the ſame bur- 
dens, and the ſame judicature with the meaneſt 
Citizen. Rights of Election, Trial by Jury, 
and provincial Offices, together with the Right 
of Addreſſing and Petitioning either the execu- 
tive or any branch of the legiſlature, form a 
large Democratical Power, more wiſely given, 
| and more wiſely bounded, notwithſtanding ſome 
'/ __  - defedts, e Mera r 
1 8 5 exiſted ?. . 1 137335 
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Os e 
„duch conſtitation, is dere from the government, | 
It is declared more than once in the Anglofaxoa laws yet extant ; 4,4 
but never was more emphatically expreſſed than in a phraſe of the 


laws of Edgar: Ic pille, ſays the royal-Legiſlator, ſpeaking 
Vith the authority of his Witenayemote,” har wle man 75 


Folenihrer yr, ze eanme ze cavig. which, notwithſtand 
ing the general energy of the Engliſh language, can ſcarcely be 
rendered in modern terms with equal. force. This it was for 
"3 which our anceſtors contended, when, in the reigns of the early 
E Norman princes, they ſo oſten and ſo earneſtly demanded. the re- 
=» ſtoration of the Saxon laws; and this it was that gaye origin to 
.* the JUDICIUM PARIUM AUT LEGEM TERRLE of Magna C 
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Sammeryeof the Hiforits of PER, ng the Ca | 
laurean 1 bee ern * 
Eleis, Arcadia. 

at WE ww ban det e | 

iland of Cazrx, a regular free government, 

under the preſidency of an hereditary prince, a 

was eſtabliſhed almoſt before Grecian hiſtory 

can be ſaid to begin. The naval. power ac- 
quired Minos appears to have ſunk after him, 
and the Argian princes gained the. ſuperiority © 
in the Grecian ſeas, together with the ſove- 
reinty of the ſmaller ilands neareſt to the conti- 
nent of Greece. Vet Idomeneus, grandſon of 

Minos, and commander of the Cretan troops in 

the Trojan war, was among the moſt powerful 

of the Grecian chiefs: of his time. We are aſ- 

ſured by Homer that this prince was one of the oayf. 1. 

few who returned fafe from that expedition: 

and no conſiderable revolution in Crete ſeems 

to have been known either to Homer or Heſiod. 

It muſt however have been ſoon after them that. 

monarchy was aboliſhed there. What cauſed | 

the revolution, or how it was effected, we have 

no authentic information: but we find the prin- 

cipal cities became ſeparate independent com- 

monwealths. That rigid military education, 

which the Cretan laws beyond all things infor- 

_ and that military character which pervaded. 
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Cons: «© government, ſeem to have had their origin 
— rather from the neceſſity of conſtant caution for 
| holding the numerous flaves in fubjection, than 
from any view to forein conqueſt, or even any 
apprehenſion of invaſion at home: After the 
abolition. of monatchy, its effect vs chiefly ſeen 
in continual wars between the ſeveral. republics 
within the iland. Thus however the Cretans 
_ - preſetved, through many, ages, their reputation 

| as (a; Military people. Their Naval Hill alſo 
Strab. 1, became proverbial ; but it was chięſty exetred 
. ab, in piracy: and tho the Cretan Lays held their 
fame, yet the Cretan Character for want of pro- 
bity became infamous; nor ever, after the Tro- 

Jan war, was Crete of any conſidęrable weight 

in the ſcale of Grecian politics 

Of the ſtates on the content of Greece, 

5 Angos 1 was among the firſt td aboliſ monarchy; 
or, however, ſo to reduce its powers that we 

' | hardly peretive among hiſtorians whether it 
___ — "exiſted or no. The Argian government is faid 
Pauſan. 1. to have become republican ſo early as on the 
e death: of Ceiſus, ſon of Temenus the eee 


They. 21343 ELL Aoi Til e 
3 Erde ed  Avyinru® ſeems | to have 3 rt ks of 
. neatly th lame import as our Engliſh Set a thief ig catch a thief, 
Polybius, in the fourth” and fil? mote particularly in the fixth 
book of his hiſtory, ſpeaks ſtrongly to'the-infamy of ihe Cretan 


10 8085 denies all merit to the Cretan laws and 
ſtituti W h þ Lk probably in 9 23 ers . 


e what, | as he Tays, the ableſt of the elder n Eptiorus, Xeno- 
phon, Callifthiencs; and Plato, held in bigh eftrem. The change 
dme remarked. by, Syrah: "Thigh drr pins 

. 5 r zr. 0 garen »; is eug, vu E, 
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Bur Geinher was Argos ſortunate in the c 9 
We have indeed no very particular aceount af 
either the conſtitution or the tranſactions of the | 
Argian commonwealth;7but we find it ſubject 
to frequent and violent diſorders. The higher 
and; lower ranks: were continually, at vari 
the democratical faction was moſtly ſuperior: | 
the prieſthood had peculiarauthority : ſometimes 
tyrants raiſed themſelves overall: once the ſlaves, Herodot | 
got-poſſeſſion'of the city; and filled the magi .. 
tracies. The Argian appears to have been ori: 
ginally an ill-conſtituted government; and no 
legiſlator of ſuperior: wifdom and probity ever 
acquired the power, no fortunate train of cir- 
cumſtances ever occurred of themſelves, to unite 
liberty and adminiſtration upon a firm and even 
baſis: One famous tyrant, Pheidon, lineal ſuc- yeroa. 1. 
ceſfor of the Heracleids, a prince of great abili- 838 
ties but no moderation, raiſed himſelf, rather 8. p. 358, 
than his country, to a ſuperiority which ceaſed "papa 
with him; Under its republican government, 
impotent abroad as unhappy at home, Argos fia 
nally oſt that preeminence which under monar- 
chal rule it had obtained among the Grecian 
ſtates. Far from leading the affairs of Pelopon-— 
neſus, little town of Argolis itſelf reſiſted 
the A dominion: Mycenæ long aſſerted 
independeney: Aſinæa, and even Nauplia, the 
immedlate feaport of Argos, were preſerved Strab. 1. 
only by expulſion of the inhabitants: Hermione, 5 n 
Trœzen; Epidaurus, Phlius, Sicyon, and; the 14 c. 4 
iland of gina, members of the Argian ſtate 
8 15 the Heracleid 22 but _ ſeparated 


after 
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= CHAP. after the abolition of hereditary sey, 
— always maintained themſelves as ſelf-governed 
republics. Cynuria, Ne Shots ſy 
by Lacedæ mon 

It was probably the oppreſſion abs {agen 
C== and the conſequent. defection of 
o many towns, members of the Argolic king- 

. Its 2 that gave occaſion to an inſtitution, which, 
5 tho we find-it mentioned by Strabo alone among 
1 antient writers, and by him but lightly. and in 
8 is yet for its kind ſo important, that it 
muſt not be left unnotieed. Ia the little iland 
of Calaurea, at the mouth of the harbour of 
2  Trezen; was held what the geographer calls a 
244 ſort of Amphictyonic council. Calaurea was 
8 + ſacred to Neptune, whoſe. temple there was 
among the moſt venerated and inviolable ſanc- 
© _ © tugriesof Greece; a commodious place of meet- 
hung therefore for the councils of the oppreſſed. 
I) be aflembly was compoſed of deputies from 
1 the revolted Argian cities, Hermione, Epi- 
daurus, Ægina, Nauplia, and Praſiæ ; but jo 

| Theſe we find added. Athens and the Minyeian 
Orchomenus, a title by which Orchomenus in 
| Beeatia was diſtinguiſhed from:the\'town of the 
ſame name in Arcadia. Of the pu of this 
meeting and of its tranſactions, farther than a 


common ſacrifice to the God, we have no di- 
rect information; but a common ſacrifice im- 
plied ſome political connection, à defenſive 

bo nene 
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monies of the meeting were principally reli- 


gious, the ultimate object was political, and 

chat the inſtitution had conſiderable political! 

importance. It contributed probably not a 9 
ülttle to eftabliſh the independency of the re- 3 

volted Argian towns. How Athens became 


ingaged in this confederacy we are not inform-— 85 5 5 A J 
ed, but may with ſome probability conjec- 2 
ture: the wars in conſequence of which the : 


Cs of Megara was founded within the 
bounds of the antient Attica, would incite tze 
Athenians to take an intereſt in the troubles of 1 
Pelopgnneſus, and particularly of Argos, then 

the leading city. Any ground for the connec : 
tion with "ns em nm is 1M 

; .obvious; e 

But ws the eee ee, of ahi ay 
Argian towns was; eſtabliſhed; and a connec- 
tion formed with the powerful ſtate of Achens, 
and with Orchomenus, perhaps the ally of 
Athens, the confederacy would in its turn be 
formidable to Argos; and thus, apparently- it 
became an object ſor Argos itſelf to be a mem- 
ber of that league which had been originally 
formed for the purpoſe of reſiſting its power. 

The opportunity offered, when Nauplia was 
taken and its people were expelled by the 

Argians. Whether the Nauplians were become 
obnoxious, 'and/ the Argians had | ingratiated 
.themſelves, or whether the fear only of an over- 
e power decided the allied cities, the 
claim 
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; | | 
CHAP. claim ef Argos to ſend repreſentati ves ſor 
H Nauplia to the Calaurean council was allowed, 
and Argos thus became a member of the confe 
deracy. A ſimilar policy appears to have 
prompted the Lacedæmonians: having reduced 
Fraſie under their dominion. or received it 
into their protection, they claimed to ſend re- 
Preſentati ves ſor that toun, and Lacedæmon 
was added to the Calaurean leggumme 
f f But this acceſſion of the greater Grecjan re- 
publics, inſtead of giving permanent ſplendor 
and importance to the Calaurean council, ſeems | 
to hae been the immediate cauſe of its ſinking 
into inſignificancy. While the purpoſe was: to. 
maintain a league among the Argolic towns ſor 
general defence, the council was equal to its ob- 
Ject, and for its object reſpctable. But when, 
by the allowed independency of, thoſe; towns, 
this objed vaniſhed; to regulate the jarring in- 
es of Athens, Argos, and Lacedæmon, 
 which/ſhould have fucceeded as the buſineſs of 
the meeting, was what thoſe ſtates would ſcarce- 
ly ſubmit to the votes of deputies from the lit 
tile cities of Epidaurus, Hermions, gina and 
FO ; Orchomenus: The political buſineſs of the af. . 
ſembly therefore ceaſed, and ethe importance 
attached to the religious ceremonies 8 — 
to have preſerved it from utter oblivion; +. >! 1 
Among the circumſtances of Greclaniſtory, | 
ns nothing more marks the general character f 
the national politics, ſo nothing wilb more de. 
ſerve the tonſideration of the modern politician 
than r 


n nens 


ie republies, — Sho 
| attempts Tflis hotter tflervſortg f the Calau. 
rean council, imperfect "ay vit iu and tie s 
chat council may again occur to mention, will 
not be deemed ſuperffuoub s.. 
We have already remarked che ſbrtunate faust 
tion of COHNTAM, by which chat city becamm 
very early the greateſ empo rium of Gretce. It - 9 
was fortunate alfo' im its conſtichtioh, which ir 1 
is ſaid to have oπE,d to Pheidon;"a 'piitice- of Ne. : 
tncertain'age/Sutiwho/has been fupppſed nears 3. ec | 
Iy cotempbrary with' Lyeurgus. Monarchy, = 
the balanced monarchy of early times, fois 
ed there, without violence ar commotion ten: i 
gage the notice of hiſtory, "longer than in any 
other of the principal Grecian cities, Sicyon - 
alone excepted. At length the Bacchiads (a ec 1. 
numerous branch of the royal family, ſo named ( Olympiad + 
from their anceſtor Bacchis, fifth monarch in 32: 37d 
fucceſſton from Aletes) put to death Teleſtes Before. 
the reigning prince, and aſſuming the govern= ha 2 ; 
ment in aſſociation, formed an Oligarchy. But 8 & 
MII the laws and the ſpirit of the old conſtitu- B.. 
tion were in large meaſure preſerved; An an- 77225 - A 
nual magiſtrate preſided, wich the title of Pry: 25 
tanis, but with very limited prerogati ves; and 
tho bligarchies were generally odious, yet Co- 
rinth flouriſhed under che Bacchiads. Syracuſe 
and Coroyra, Coristhian colonies, 1 to 
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— mailing through many ages, prove the wiſdom 
with which they were ſettled. ' Syracuſe re- 
quires a hiſtory by itſelf. Corcyra founded early 


| 155 tits own colonies Epidamnus and Apollonia in 


Hiyricum. - After the Bacchiads had held the 
AE Corinth during ſome genera- 
tions, they were expelled by Cypſelus ; who, 
N. according to the Grecian writers, in his own 
* perſon reſtored monarchy, or, as it became po- 
© bog. _ pular to phraſe it, tyranny ; tho, as ſuperior 
wiſdom and virtue alone never were ſuppoſed to 

give 4 claim to the titles of king or tyrant, it 


.,* ſearcely appears by what right Cypfeius hore | 


- , either*. He was in truth the head of a party, 
5 by the ſtrength and through the favor of which 
he ruled. Determined to reſt his authority, 


5 r and even his ſafety,” wholly on his good deeds 


And his power of attaching to himſelf the affec- 
Ns EG tions of men, he conſtantly refuſed the in vi- 

dious, but apparently not unuſual, diſtinction | 
25 5 : of a 3 to protect his perſon againſt thoſe 
attempts of the defeated faction, which, from 
the common violence of party in Grecian com- 


_ e monwealths, might be enough to be appre- 


1 hended. But tho his. virtues, -.and- parrieu- 
. larly his moderation and clemency, were emi- 
nent, he is nevertheleſs. by Grecian. writers 


| E N . called U of Coringly and * 


e ee roms fairly to be gubered from the look 
ive, following a ſtrange romantic ſtory, which Herodotus 
puts into the „ 


eee party. * S. . nc, 
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government tyranny. His ſon Periander, who 
ſucceeded to his power, is not equally famed 


his abilities, learning, and munificent incou- 
ragement of learned men, was ranked among 
the ſages celebrated by the title of the Seven 


Wiſeamen of Greece: / Neri dn e 


ceeded by his ſon, whoſe reign; however, was 


ſhort. \-A:commonwealth: was then cſtabliſhed;; 8 


in which enough was retained of the 0 

to temper the turbulence and capriciouſneſs of 
democratical rule: and Corinth, tho not the E. 
moſt renowned, was perhaps the happieſt ga- 
vernment of Greece. The local circumſtances 
of the city appear indeed to have influenced the 


ſeience; tho in theſe alſo they acquired their 
| ſhare of fame. They, firſt among the Greeks, 
built veſſels of that improved conſtruction for 
war (whoſe form is now not certainly known) 
which we commonly diſtinguiſh. by the Latin 
name Triremes; and the firſt ſea · fight recorded 
in any hiſtory was between Corinth and its own 
colony of Corcyra. The Iſthmian games, really 
a late eſtabliſhment, tho boaſting of great. anti- 
quity, were reer within the territory and 
under the of the Corinthians, and 
| drought them gonſi 8 Leble advantages. Luxury 
indeed was the unfailing attendant upon wealth: 
but colonization and commerce no leſs certainly 
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diſpoſition of the people ; directing it to com-—- 
merce and arts more than to politics, arms, or 
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ſor the mildneſs of his adminiſtration : but for 
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— de Grerian ſtates tee 2 6 
Of All the cities of Greece; e 
che oldeſt, had the good fortune to - 1 
i longeſt under that mild and ſteady government, 
5 derived ftom the heroic ages, in which heredi⸗ 
e pfinees preſided, and fixed laws vr cuſtoins; 
27 0 venerated for their antiquity; and loved for 
Arndt. their proved utility, reſtrained the extrava 
. uſe eguilly of power in the chiefa and of liberty 
„ in dhe people. 80 late as che age of Solon chis 
| . conſtitution! remained in full. vigor, when, 
A under Cleiſthenes, u prince of TOTP 
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Which as a gate to Neptune's iſthmus d: 
of her blooming youth and manly bat 
* There Fair Eunomia, with her ſiſter⸗train, N + aj 
Bleſt Peace and Juſtice; hold their ſteady reign ; * t 
ape wealth and ſmiling eaſe on mortals ſhow'r,.,. | 
rom Themis“ genial care drawing their natal hour. 
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Pye's Tranſlation of the eee and, ; 


Aronr * curzen . Lon 
3 rr 32 1 
Was the gen wither a dane - 
had no fon. His only daughter carried tur * 7 
rhoveable wealth of the family to Athens, by 


marriage with Megatles; head of the illuſ- A 

trious houſe cf the Alcmaonids there. No iN 

chief, of | dignity. above ng 

ing, Sicyon was torn by conte ä 
7 nienaateade 


abroad; and happineſs at home, ſunk tagether. | 
Arni remained, during ſome generations, Polyb.1.4. - 9 
united under monarchs, the poſterity of Tiſa- Bib. I. 
menus ſon of Oreſtes. The tyrannical con- 5: p. 383, | 
duct of Ogygus, the laſt Prince of that 2s . 
is ſuid ro have excited his ſubjects agzinſt him, 1 
and the twelve principal cowns became ſo many -  _ 
independent and inconſiderable common- 
wWealchs. A federal union was preſeryed among 
ther, but to imperfect for Achaiz to take 
any ee e ges, in r eee e 
Greece. Fig? WINES eee 
The 1 Prue" el of: N . 
which in a great degree ſerluded its people 5 
from polirics and war, haue dees already men-. = „ 
tioned. Zut it was not poſſihle, by any inſti- 0 1 1 
tutions, to deſtroy that elaſticity given hy the 58 1 
' Author of naxure to the mind of man; which 
continually excites to action, often palpably 


againſt intereſt, and which was ſtrong in the ; 
general temper of the Greeks: Moſtly indeed 1 
attached to rural buſineſs and rural pleaſures,, | 


theRleians confined their arnbition to the flatter- 3 
2 | a abs | 1 = 8 


\ 


Yet reftleſs: ſpirits araſe, not to be ſoidatibfied, 


©" | wars of other ſtates; generally indeed on pre- 


__  »* rence of aſſerting the cauſe of religion; but in 
lat cauſe itſelf they could not agree among 
| themſelves. During ſome generntig 
monarchy ſubſiſted in the poſterity 
Eleia continued united under one 

But at length the ſpirit of democracy pri 
| _ there as elſewhere in Greece, and-withithe 
pendency, or at leaſt equality in confetraep 1 1 
the reſt: Elis aſſerted authority overall; Ge 
pia became a great object of contention. Situ- 
ated within che territory of "Piſa on chę- or- 
chern bank of, the river Alpliciue, Mb Elm 


: 


dead it precin&-from-that-cityputhe Dis 


ſans inſiſted that the right to the gurt ng. 
of the temple and ſuperintendancn of The 


"4 tival was clearly theirs. The-Eleians; on the 
Herodot 


contrary, claimed it excluſtvely: wars aroſe 
Sub. I. between the two ſtates: each endeavoured to 
65. gain allies; and at one time Pheidon, the pow 
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efful wrant' of Argos, interfering; aſſumed to SECT 
himſelf, as hereditary repreſentative of Hereu< 


w 


les, the ſhip of the temple, and preſi- 

deney of: the feſtival. At other times the Pi- strab. 1. 
faans prevailed,” and they preſided at ſome Da ee 
Ol 


but at length, che at what time 5. 56.71. 
r — ians de ;.c. 10. K 
ſtroyed Piſa ſo that ſcarcely a ruin remained; © * © 22 
and thenceforward, excepting in the hundred and 
fourth Olympiad, when the Arcadians violently 
interfered, they held the preſidency undiſturbed 
while the feſtival exiſted **.+ The other towns 


„ g 
Ld * 
* * «ag 


u We have no connected hiſtory of theſe events from any one 
antient author, and the ſcraps of information remaining from 
writers of beſt authority are not eaſily reconcilable. Manes 

that the Elecians ingaged Pheidon, tyrant of Argos, to 
protect theta againſt the Piſzans in the celebration of the eighth 
Olyrapiad (1). Accorditg to that report, to which Strabo gave 
moſt credit, where it appears he eſteemed none certain, the Ele- 
ihe Held the preſidericy of the fecttval till the twenty-ſixth * 
Olywigiad (5): He does not add how or by whom they were 
Gen -deprived-of it; but in a prior paſſage he relates that Phei- 
don, Wing of Argos, tenth in deſcent from Temenus the Hera- 
cleid, and the moſt powerful Grecian prince of his age, aſſumed 
to himſelf the preſidency of the Olympic feſtival (3). A ſimilar 
_acconint is given by Herodotus (4).  Strabo adds, that the Ele- 
ians, witerly diflaticfied, did not regiſter that Olympiad, but 
reckoned it mnong what they termed Anolympiads, and that, 
upon occaſion of this violence of the Argian prince, they firſt 
departed from their original principle of truſting wholly to their 
facre@# character for ſecurity, and applied themſelves to the prac- 
. tice of arms.” He adds that, with aſſiſtance from Lacedzmon, 
they at length defeated Pheidon, and acquired the territories of 
the Piſatis and Triphylia. He aſſigns no dates to any of theſe 
events. But Pauſanias ſays that the Piſzans, under their prince 
Pantaleon, ej ected the Eleians in the -thirty-fourth Olympiad, 


(1) b. 6. c. 22. (e) Strab. 1.8, p. 355. (3) P. 355+ (4) b. 6. ©: 127. 
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„„ HISTORY OF cartes, 
=. = of Eleia then moſtly fell. ann e a. 
| 5 minion. | id 
Anchor, meaty divided into mang {mall 
- ſtates, of which ſome* retained long the regal 
1 ſotm of government; or, to uſe madetn texma 
©. I perhaps more analogous to the circumſtances, 
= tze were under the rule of. chiefs like the 
Scottiſh higbland lairds.: for the country, being 
wholly, mountainous. and inland, and the pron 
ple moſtly herdmen, the towns were ſmall, and 
| their. iphahitancsjunpaliſhed. Some improve 
_ ments, however, would. come to them-from 
1 neighbours: ſome were ſuggeſted by ner 
ceſſity. When bordering ſtates . ein 
_ pawerthe Acattered. inhabitants, of * 
villages were no longer equal to the ion 
el their, herds, and their freedom; for men, tor 
. oO - gather; with their eattle, were. Mill. principal 
' '"" ; objects of plunder. On the frontier, therefo 
| - whers. the, moſt formidable, neighbour. arof 
strab. 1. 3 uniting made Tegea a conſidera 
i P. 337- 82700 and five others joined to form frog 
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1 * we wn: 1 re * * l #1 4+, * fot 1 4 4! y TE ol 
© : and held the preſidency of the feſtival till after the £ 
3 neue bas not marked with preciſion the time When the 1 i 


covered it, — 2 — — 
thoſe feſtivals, at which the Piſzans preſided, Anohyinpiads, and 
did not 'xegiſter_them in their catalogue. Thaſe diſeordancies 

and deficiencies; in the accounts of two ſuch authörs as Strabo 
and Fauſanias, deſerve the conſideration of theſe who-defirs:to 


know what credit is due to the r MYR 


befro the Perſian war,” a | 
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YI congrats - - Þ 
decided-upon. che diviſion-of Peloponneſus, ...,, | 
when Ariſtodemits, to whoſe ſhare Laconia fell, 
died, leaving newborn twin ſons; - Euryſthenes *, | 

and Procles. The mother; it is faid; through pre 5 
impartial, fondneſs; refuſing to declare which Pine 8. 

was the elder; it was determined that both 1 1 

thoſe princes ſhould ſucceed to the throne of Fat. 

their father with equal authority; and that the. 3-< 

poſterity of each ſhould inherit the rights of 

7 reſpecti ve anceſtors. \Laconia' Was ei. strab. 1. 
cemed' 4 territory of inferior value to both CREE {1 

5 Argolis and Mefſenia; yet. ſo early as/the*Tro2 4. c. 3 
jan war, we find Lacedemon reckbned among 


. and moſt powerful cities of Greece, 


The divided royalty indeed, non eftubliſnedl , 
vas apparently a form of government lietle _ 
 likely;30 be laſting in itſelf, or to give power 1 

or, Nappineſs te the people who lived under it; 3 

hut as in the natural body; a. fever aſten leada We 


to a renewal of the conſtitution, ſo ſtill more, 

in the political, advantageous eſtabliſhments 

commonly owe-their very conception to violent = 

diforders. Jealouſy, as might be expected, | 

aroſe between the kings: but hence it became 

| 1 for each to eme the favor of the 
Aer X 2 8 people 


- = HISTORY OF GREECE: | F 
r an nile in other Grselam Hikes the 
Fac. tyranny of the one kir drove che multixhiude to 
E c.13: aſſume by violent" 'the ſupreme power to 
| theiaſelves, in Lacedæmon tlie conceffions"ef 
the two live! by degrees ſuch" impoftaſlee to 
the peopl, e, that the royal authority featcely 
remained an object of either terkor or envy. 
Herodot. Thus, however, the powers of government were 
i . at length fo weakened; that the worſt, 1 ripe 
of all Tfyrannies, anarchy, prevailed 1 
Stab 14. The evils' "of this lawlefs ſituation appear "he 
Pu i have been ſometimes checked by abler Princes, 
E be leg Abe contentious ſpirit of the people cb 
; Ts exert itſelf” in ſorein wars, in which"ſorieſut- 
© eſſe were obtained. Little, however, of irt. 
portarice occurs among the traditions Sone. 
= the Lacedæmonian ſtate, titl Lycurgus, of 
"| - the race of Procles, fucceeded his brother N- 
| yes" in the throne. Nor are we infofmed 
weich che certainty that might be expected, in 
what age, or even with What coteniporarits, 
a 4-66 this extraordinary ian lived. But the fulł a. 
+ ſifanc# de have of the ſubſiſtenece eos. 
many cenkuries, of that wönderful phknd! 
menon in politics and in the hiſtory of hu- 
manity, the Spartan; ſyſtem, the eſtabliſhment 
= ef which! is. by the ſtrongeſt concurrence of 
Aukhoriies referred to him, may teach us that 
we ought. not to refuſe gur belief to a xFlation | 
ol fact merely becauſe they are ſtrange and 
moreover, "that che uncertainty of the date of 
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wethoc of dating M. in _uſg, 38 e eee . — 
that ie event itfelf is uncertain 2 
0g ; According, tg that acc unt hi ch, Ply Plutarch e . 
07g, have preferred, Lycurgus was fifth, ig res. 
eſcent from Prgeles, and tenth fram. 1 4 
0 e ſcepter dexvoſyed to him bythe denk 
of, his . e i — 
brgeding -. He Was no, ner © * . | 
ar N publicly, Sale that, hg, held, the - | 
> thenceforwafd upan truſt.only, to fein 
45 19 5 his. brother's child, if ,it; ſhopld ,proye a 5 55. 7M 
den and. dropping aQcordingly, the, tifle, of > 
king,ohe retained che royal power as Prodigus, | e | 
0 Peter only, I. proceed with this anccy | z 
date. which found credit with the, beſt Aptient * 
MOOS: and may the rather deſerye notice as 
2 to account: for that veneratign borns 4p 
r,of; Lycurgus, which made. it ift 
_ him to undertake what would baye 1 
n madneſs in an ordinary leægiſlator to think — ll 
of The princeſs. then, we, are told, more ſo- Strab. 1. | 
Meitens 80 remain a queen. than, to, becamg's 19-P- 452 
ther, cauſed private intimation 49 be given Lee. R 
Aae ce that, if, he Would marry: bers no erz. 


e writars of any ie ave con N. Cone ee is 
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both he" U Tu ThucytidR, 
Iv. TR Pt —— een Minos, Xenophdn of as 
on Government. 


e ps chronologers u ertook to : up n it; 
Bi darch, in the beginiting- of His life ty a. 
FFP 


Hag the belt modern attempt 10 reconcile the fiſeord. of aptieat 
5 70 on this Aer as far as the ſucceſſion of the Lacedz- 
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ner. child of hi ue bischerM woblä Ster; ert 


| - hs with his poſſeſſtoH of the throne.” The prot 


. 


. thought it prudent, in the weakneſs 7 23 
ernment and licentiouſneſs of the times; to 
difſemble his abHorrence'of' ſo'atrocibus #'pra-) 

fal. He only inſiſted that the queen ſhönld 
not indanger her own life and health by any. 
attempts to procure” abortion, and he would 


5 provide, he faid, chat the child Whell born 


1 be no hindrance to their mutual wiſhes, 
When the drew near her time he placed a1 


perſons in waiting about her, whom he directed 


if the brought a'girl, to leave it to the 1 — 


; bi if a boy;' to bring it immediately to hits 


whereſoever he might be. It happened that he 


| was ſopping i in public with the principal mils: 


giſtrates when the queen was delivered of o lou 


Which, according to command, ' was i! 
carried to him. He received the child in bis 
arms, and addreffing himſelf to thoſe pteſenc; 
= 72 Spartans, he Taid, * a king is born tb v., 
2 and immediately placed the infant in the hyal 


t. Obſerving chen the joy which prevailed: 
e the company, rather from admiration 


of his prudence and uprightneſs than from any 


cauſe they: had to rejoĩce at the birth of adfon 
to the late king, he named the boy Charilaüs. 


Wich fignißes the people's Joy 11h 0T 


But not withſtanding the power and influence 


| which W derived from his high / birth 
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ich eher; togerber vich abe eftevin'it A | 
hich he was held by all good men it was hot = 
difficult amid the general lawleffheſs prevalent 

in Sparta; for the brother of the queen - mother 

to raiſe a ftrong faction againſt him. Finding 

it; therefore, en Wtkagta that reform. 2 
tion in the ſtate which he wiſhed; he determined, 5 9 
deing yet a very young man, to indulge his ap- Herod. l. „ 
petitè for Knowiege by viſiting ſuch forein 4 lot. 

countries as were moſt celebrated for art and Poli: lie 1.2 
feience; the only way, in that eatly age, by Flut. Lye 

which # defire of knowlege could be gratified. 

 Voluntarily, or involuntarily, he left . adrni- 

niſtration of Sparta to his opponents, and paſſed 

to Crete; induced by its fingular laws and 


inſtitutions, | hitherto the moſt renowned of 


Greece. There he formed an intimacy with 
Thales, a poet of great abilities, whom he in- Strab. 1. 
eck fo far in his deſigns as to perſuade him . 
to paſs; to Sparta, and, by popular poe = 
adapted: to the purpoſe, to prepare the m 
ar the people for thoſe' alterations of goyern- - - {os 
ment and manners which himſelf was"already 7 
mediratirig. It is ſaid that he alfo vifited Af E 
Minor where Homer's: poems were then pa- c. . 1 
putar, and that on his return he; firſt brought 
then into reputation in Greece, Hel 974 on 
Tze diſorders of Spama were now! grown to 
a magflitude no longer ſupportabit. The kings 
were! wirhout authority; the: lau wichoiid eff. 
cacy, the anarchy was extreme, and all ranks Herod. 1, 
ſuffered:,"*Such iis=theraccountigives: by Plu- Tae. . 
tart, "Tufficiently conſonant to what remains 1 1%. 
X 4 | | from rep. Lac. 


ua. HISTORY OF GRERCE, 
5 . ſrom earlier authors. As far as the ſcantyilight 
- afforded will inable aus tadiſdern objecta through 
the dark miſt uf antiquity, it 
diſorders arvfe. principally from: the ordinary 
ſource af ſedition n all? the antient xepuhlicia 
a tyrannical diſpoſition an the rich, and aufpirit 
ol oppaſnion with a diſindlination td laboruin 
en 1 He poory ſeldomfailing conſequences of domeſ- 
tic ſlayery. At the ſame time the Jaws; being un- 

15 Written, were uncertain; and regal power a 
through diviſion, leaned ſometimes on eithet 
faction, and ſometimes took oppoſite parts, un- 
able to hold the balance between the two. In 
this 1 8 of things the name of Lycurgus 
was frequently mentioned : his approved inte- 
Sri. his unſhaken courage, his extenſive. ger 
mius, his popular manners, and that power 
Which above all others he poſſeſſed of com- 
manding the minds of men, were recalled. to 
public attention. At length it was agreed by 
Juſtin. 1. Kings and people to invite him to return to his 
lat. vit. country, and, in quality of legiſlator, to reforin 
| Lycurg. the ſtate, . He joyfully received the ſummons; 
Ig but, in undertaking ſo arduous an office, he 


. pL ot proceeded, with the utmoſt, circumſpection o 

a avail himſelf of whatever the temper ahl 

133 prejudices of the times offered, that might 
Contribute to his ſucceſs. - Hie had Already 

=. imperceptibly begun the buſineſs; by: the 

poems of Thales; poetry. being. in thoſe days, 

while letters were little known, the general 

miaeean of popular inſtruction, 2 often ſucceſs- 

I aging * uſed to e Paſſion. . 
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_ would, exerciſe his. new-authorityy he west to 1 

Delphi to procure the opinion of a divine ſane» - 
tion toi his inſtitutions. The directors, of 1 1 
de tn the higheſt, degree favorable) h 
his wiſhes; and he carried back that-celeb 
reſponſe, us Plutarch calls it, in which the Py- Plut. Lye. 
 thoneſs declared That he was ſingulatiy E. 1 be. 
Jed by the gods himſelf more god than 1 
man; and that it ſhould: be: given him o 
«eſtabliſh the n. excellent 80 * N * 
government. 
Armed with this Dh authority, in Aten 
td, that before derived from the Voice of his 
country, 'he returned to Sparta; having alrcady, 

it ſhould: ſeem, formed his plan, not ſo pro- 
perly for giving laws to a ſtate, as for totally 
new- modelling a people, and making them 
other beings, different from all beſides of hu- 
man race. But, with ideas of a boldneſs that 
verged upon extravagance, he never failed to 
obſerve the moſt prudent caution in carrying 
chem into execution. He began with aſſem- 
bling the principal citizens; to conſult con- 
cerning a plan of reformation; but at this 
meeting he diſcloſed nothing of his on deſign, 
He then took opportunities to adviſe with his 
more particular. friends privately ; and with 
theſe cel was freer in communication, opening 
to each more or leſs ab he found them diſpoſed. 
Wien helhad thus formed a party ſtrong enough 
40 ſupport his meaſures, the kings Archelaüs 
afd-Charilaiis ſtill ſtrangers to his putpoſes, he 55 
ſummbud an aſſembiy * che people. As the 
Nor, ehe * 


Hirrewr V+ Oker 
: multſtüde tnronged the "agors, thut place in 


* Ofeciati towns Which Terved equally che puts 
pole df r marker and 4 ieral "meeting for 
ubtic debate, Math das taken at the appear 
ance” of *Lycurgus's *confidentiat friends in 
x ul ads.” cha obſerving { tumuſlt, "unaware 
n ide edule; and' 1 br defence, ir 
— miediately fled to ane ighbourin e a Bit 
- _ © receiving aſſürance that no Viel 
terdded, and being naturally of à complyin plying 
reniper, he returned to the aſſembly, and joi 
his uncle patr) Afchelaüs, with more in- 
| ination, I ius left with means too inade- 
Jute to amp: reſiſtance, and Lycurgus Pro. 
ecteded unoppoſed. He immediately com- 
mitted the executive power of the ſtate to a 
ſenate compoſed of thirty perſons; twenty- 
eight ſeleted from among thoſe leading men 
ii whom he ebuld moſt confide, with the two. 
15 Fings as preſidents. To this body he gave alſo 
tte most important part of the legiſlative au- 
- thority; for laws were to originate there önly. 
To the aſſembly of the people, he intruſted 
meerly the power of confirming or ng 
; What the ſenate propoſed,' forbid; ing them alt 
debate: the members only gave a fimple afire 
mative or negative,” without being N to 
ſpeak even ſo) far as tö declare why they gave 
either. To the peöple, however, he > An 008 
the future electibn of ſenators," confining only 
their choice to e Who had” 'pailed their 
ibo. ſixtieth year: prerogatives of the kings 
1. 3. confiſted in deing hereditary” ſenatord, com. 
n manders 
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quien; in chief ofthe armits; and high pits K. 1 
of: the' natioh. 3 4 - 76 

We find/it thay by Plato, chat which Pint, os 
the Heratleids eſtabliſhed themſelves in Peto- 21 3 


ponnefus, tlie lands, chroughout heir con. 2 1 
queſta, were equally” divided among their + — 
lowers. If this were fo, (but it is unnoti 3 


by any ofber writer) the next meaſure of „ 
curgus would loſe ſomething of that ee, 
of extreme boldneſs with which it ſtrikes, as it | 
is ordinarily reported. All the evils that canariſe | 7 
in an unſettled ill-confſtituted government from + 
the accumulation of wealth into ſe hands; were 
daily experienced in Sparta: the poor, ſuffered - 5 22 
from the oppreſſion of the rich; the rich were n. = 
in perpetual danger from the deſpair of the 
and where laws neither reſtrained nor 
Poe ba dark fraud, or open and atrocious 2 
violence, were the unceaſing produce of ava. 
rice, ſuſpicion. and miſery. To combat ſuch 
inpeterate and complicated miſchicf, faid Ly- „* 4 
cutgus, by ordinary methods of criminal courts 1 
and penal laws, were replete with uncertainty,” 
x: and even eruelty, to a degree that ca 
not be. ſoreſeen. How much better were itt. 
inſtead. of arming the hand of the executionet _ = 
againſt, the effect, at once to remove the cauſe 3 
He had begun his work by ſecuring thoſe of 


, 


higher rank to his party, and by the eſtabliſh- IT | 2 7 - 
ment of the ſenate, had placed almoſt all legal 9 
authority i in their hands. But he did not mean' 2 


a partial benefit : he would extend the advan- 


1 eb equally * 1 no diſ- JE) 52 3 
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2 N HISTORY. or Güter 
HAR. r In his 5 . 
* Wi purpoſe he Vas «ſure:of the mpſt numerous 
Partx, the poor and theſe, ſfleaded y himſelf, 
15 5 would immediately become the moſt powerful. 
We haye no tradition; that-this meaſure; ſ op- 
pPöoßfte tc the ſtrongeſt paſſion; and prejudices 
pf mankind;; produced, any commotion. The 
_ - -principal land-owners were perſuaded. to part 
__ peacably; wir their poſſeſſions that they 
Sy might pteſerve theſe authority: foreſeeing pro- 
_bahly. that reſiſtance would but occaſion he 
loſs of both. Thus was effected in Lagede- 
mon that extraordinary diviſion;of lands, which 
allotted to every family an aqual. hare, 
baniſhed, according to Plutarch 's expreſi 
4 7 all diſtinction between man and. man}; other 
than what aroſe from the praiſe of virtuous, 
and the reproach 0 unworthy. deeds. The 


Os: U hole territory of Laconia was divided( into 


thirty-nine thouſand. ſhares,, nine thouſandi of 


28 which were aſſigned to the r. of: Sparta. the 
3 7 . Teſt to other townſhips. bY 1000 457 wth 92 


. This regulation, however,. would. have been 
vain but for another which. attended it: Lychr- | 
gus forbad.abſolutely all uſe of gold and;filyer; 
Coin he allowed, but of iron only. whighcywas 
800 weighty and cumberſome, in proportion to 
its value, for inondinate zvcalth to ,be-gafily 
ihr accumulated or uſed; '- ,; Amangi other 
_- p regen 441.273 30 n J 99b 
| on money ma get TT: pegliar te; * SE | 
ek n nan diil and par, 
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Hi wbich the tegitlter thus de wat * 
the check of” forein commerce, and intercourſe === 
with rangers. The Spartan money was ye 
ech through Greece: forein ſhips,” hencefor- 
ird, were little {cert in the Ports of Laconiz*: „ 
farbiers,” -fortunie-tdllers, and "paiidars, ' 'fays „ 
Pfutarch, avoided the hoftife' rerritory ; And an 
the trade ſubſervient to luxhry Were effectually — 
baniſhed! The exchangr only öf the fuper- 
fluous produce of the eartli againſt uſeful fortifi 
cbmmoditien was Permittell . 
The next ordindhce was not carried ſo quis 
etiyl Following in ſome degree the Cretan 
Füge, Lycurgus in, forbad that any Polyb. 1. 
man ſhould Hive at home; ſtrictiy ordalting v. 45a. 
cast all, even the kings, mou Eat t ee 
rabtes only, where the ſtricteſt moderation and 

lity ſhoul# be obſerved. His former aw 

ck at the root of luxury: this aimed at the 
A ehen ef every fcattered feed; at the ah 
Mhilarion of every uſe of wealth; of the tems: 
reſt deſite to poſſeſs mort khan others. None 
Of his innovations, we are told, gave ſo much I 
offence. In an aſſembly of the People ſo vio 
lent) an outcry was raiſed againſt him that, ap- 
prehenſi ve of the burſt of popular paſſion, and 
of che advantage that might be raken of ir 
his particular enemies, he retiredd toward a | 4 
neighbouring temple. A youth named Alkan 8 
der, of one of the firſt families of Sparta, among | | 
others, ' purſued him, and, as he turned,” | 
him in the face with a ſtick, and put ont an 
oe. Lyeurgus notwithſtanding reached the 

n d remple ; | 
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when 
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r 
mite countenance dropping wün gore 3 and 
be had at length procured ſilence and at- 


rentign, ſpoke with ſuch, moderation of tem- 


con. 


- 
: 


pPerty thus Was nearly annihi 


what farther he might wiſh 


principal” remaining Cificulty was to pr 
ber che permaneney of What was alreacy 


4 bound to replace it undimaged: 


7 Theſe cxtraorditdry changes being effeted; 
| he had little to feat from popular oppbſirion to 
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ance... Inſtead 
Puniſhment, 4 he 


Palit 5-\ over he was not immedistelh hing,“ ad tit 
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_ HISTORY, OF GREECH; 
| progreſa.lerters.had made in Greece in. Lycu 
gus's time: but we are told, that he. we 
dave nane, of his lays. writtan , he, wonid, aye 
them conſidered as qracles as emanations from. 
that divine xeſponſe which ſanctified — 4 
of his country, hat had appointed him to the 
abdcg of legiſiator; he wauld.. have them in- 
ene hearts of che people g. ande- 40 f. 
ect this, he endeavoured ſo. to direct the edu 
cation of the riſing, generatign,. chat his inſti - 
tations, might, be as a law. of nature ta them. 
2 Aboliſhing. diſtinction of rank, it was. his 
ntention not to depreſs but to cleyate his 
cauntrymen.; to give every Lacedæmo- 
nian — advantages which, in other ſtates, a 
— oxi amo to make the whole people, 
Y 5, every brother of, which equally. 
ET the moſt liberal education, 
ive: in the moſt liheral manner. 
Is ö mg mechanical arts, and even. of 
iculture, totally forbidden to fręee Lace- 
monians,, was committed, 40 ſlaves: che 
lam required that every, Lagedamonian ſhould; - 


be, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, of the modern term, a 


7 


geneleman, without buſineſs but that of the, 
ſtare; for. W in peace and in, ag, it 
the purpoſe. of education :equally. to 7 
WW who. ho 20 Wen name. „ 
Ad- b in, eycrything, else, Lycurgus 
carried, bis on far beyond, thoſe of ordinary, 
legillatars, Having directed the, inſtitnti 
already nen e internal: evil 
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2 and while, fer che rt —.— he 
made His'fellowcountrymen 4 nation of philo- 
ſophert, he would, for the other, make them a 
nation of ſoldiers, ſuperior to all che reſt of 


mankind: Indeed the large proportion of ſlaves 
3 not leſs than the ſmäll 


extent of territory, made this peculitrly. neceſ- 
; ry throughout Greece : and hence both the 


Cretan legiſlators were induced to 


adapt their conſtitutions principally to a ſtate 
of warfare. Lycurgus 


began with'the" care of 
children before” their birth: He would have 
none born but ſtrong. and able men: In other 


cbuutries great pains are taken to have the more 


uſeful brutes perfect ĩintheir kind; In England the 
ſcience of breeding horſes and dogs of then 


generous temper, and higheſt bodily ability; 


2 has been carried to amazing perfection. Lace- 
demon is the only country known in hiſtory 


where attention vas ever paid to the breed of 
men. Lycurgus, conſidering thoſe from whom 


che future race of Spartans were to, ſpring as 


of high confequenee to the ſtate, gave very par- 
ticular directions for the 


gement of the 


young women. Inſtead of char confinement, 


— thofe ſedentary 
aud the needle; to which the other Greciap la- 


s of the diſtaff 


dies were in à manner condemned, he ordered 
er e eee ee 


ling, and . 


avoid 


thoſe 
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HISTORY. Or GREECE: 
thoſe indulgenees which elſewhere make thoſe 


tender and helpleſs: Thus, he thought, both 


. 


above r ſo — 9 


themſelves: would better ſupport che pains of 2 


childtbearing,: and the children born of them 
would be more vigorous”; It. was cuſtomary 
amorig all the Greeks for the men to appear in 


public quite naked at their athletic exerciſes. 


Lycurgus directed that the young women ſhould 
all, at certain feſtivals, appear in public with- 
out any covering, dance thus in preſence of the 
young men, and fing, addreſſing themſelves 
partieularly to them. That opinion of the 
fanctity of wedlock, and that reſpect for the 


_— the marriage bed; which were com- 


ways made ſubſer vient to his political purpoſes. 
To be unmarried; and without children for the 


mon through Greece, he thought in many in- ; 
ſtänces inconvenient ; and his morality was al- 


eommonwealth; he + cauſed to be accounted . 


ftameful:; but it was indifferent whe: was the 
father, provided the child was a fine one. 
For he reckoned all children to belong not ſo 
nen to Sar: cnn as to 155 tate, the com- 


* 1 2 89 
why re os 122 4 247 


ee end . eee 


u philoſopher was ſo ſatisfied with it, that he would introduce 
| 29 his republic; but he nevertheleſs gives us to underſtand, 
that the Athenian people, in general, as well as all the reſt of 
the antient world, e of - it nearly as modern Europeans 
1 145 )- | 
Fino ag eee, but vr e an . 


principle ROONEY. 
_ £709) Plat: 1 Vp 42. TY Wi p. 46 
of Vor. I. 1 | mon 
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having been before eſtabliſhed in Crete (1). The Athe- 
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322 5 
CHAP. mon parent of all; and conſidering jealouſy as 
b” : paſſion often miſchievous, and always uſeleſs, 

5 he contrived to baniſh it from Sparta by making 


HISTORY OF GREECE: 


it ridiculous. Nevertheleſs, with a morality ſo 


looſe, he inſiſted upon the ſtricteſt modeſty of 


general behavior, both in women and in men. 
Virgins went with uncovered faces, but ma- 


trons veiled; their proper duty being to pleaſe 


their huſbands only: and it was forbidden for 
any man to praiſe another's wife. Promiſcuous 


eoncubinage indeed, every politician; indepen- 
.dently of any moral conſideration, would pre- 


vent; and Lycurgus found means, in his ſyſ- 
tem, which, with any other, it would have 
ee e to have put in practice. He 


made it diſgraceful and criminal in young men 


to be ſeen in company with young women, even 


with their wives. The married youth was to 
continue his exerciſes with the young men by 
day; he was to fleep in the common dormitory 
at night: and it was only by ſtealth, and with 


the utmoſt caution, that he could viſit his bride. 


Tho it was held in itſelf right that he ſhould viſit 
her, yet ſhame, public rebuke, perhaps ſtripes, 


were the conſequence of his being ſeen going 
ot coming: inſomuch that it was held credit. 
able for a man that his wife ſhould become a 
mother without having been ever ſeen in com- 


pany with her huſband. It is remarkable that, 


of all the people of Greece, among the rough 


and warlike Spartans only we find the women 


free and reſpected as they were among the nor- 
ng (nation's and it — ſtill more extra- 


a "ondinkry 


after birth, were examined by public officers 


HiSrfoRy Of GREECE.” 
inary when we confider what a niorality was 


2 But deſite of applaufe, and dead of 
| ſhame, were what Lycurgus depended upon wr 
mainfprings of his moſt fingutar political ma- 


chine; and it ſeems to have been a very judi- 
ciouſly conceĩved part of his plan, to place the 
women upon that independent and reſpectable 
footing, which inabled them to be powerful, 

as they will always be willing, and generally 
juſt diſpenſers of ſuch reward and 
as applauſe can give or reproach inflict . 

In all the Grecian republics of which * 
have any information, we find the lives of new- 
born children very little conſidered by the law: 
it Was generally left to che parents to decide 
whether to rear or abandon them. But the 
Spartan legiſlator, confidering the fate /as the 
common mother, and individuals as compara- 
tively without a right, would not lea ve che de- 
cifion to the parents. All children, preſently” 


appointed for the purpoſe: the well-formed” 
and vigorous only were preſerved: thoſe in 
whom any defect either of ſhape or conſtitution 


appeared, were expoſed without mercy to periſh 


1 * wilds of mount Taygetus. A chat 


n Th ines idea os to have we Bonden es the 


rs and ſentiments of the herolc ages. Homer re- 


common manne . 

preſents ae reproaches of the Tro. 
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344. HISTORY, OF, GREECE. 
CHAP. ignorance and prejudice; might not, in. Lacedæ- 
— mon, a8 elſewhere, corrupt what nature had 

produced excellent, thoſe who were judged 
worth preſerving to the commonwealth, were 

delivered. to the care of nurſes, publicly pro- 
vided, and properly inſtructed to coòperate ju- 
diciouſiy with nature in the rearing of infants. 

At the age of ſeven years, the boys were re- 

2 to the public ſchools; no Lacedæmo- 

nian n being permitted to educate his children 
otherwiſe than according to the mode Preſeri- 
bed by law. The maſters were always choſen 
from among perſons of che firſt conſideration, 
and the ſchools ere common bee of reſart 
for thoſe, o more-advanced-age ;1 all of whom, 
according to that principle of patriotiſm. Which, 
above all things, Lycurgus took pains to in- 
culcate, conſidering themſelves as fathers not 
of their on only, but of all the children of the 
commonwealth, were attentive to watch the 
behavior of all, and to aſſiſt in preſerving, good 
order, and. in prome ting the Welten of: va- 

Indie accompliſnments. 

The buſineſs of 1 was 0 4 * 
to give the knowlege of a great variety of things, 
as to form the paſſions, ſentiments, and. ideas 
to that tone which might beſt aſſimilate with 

the conſtitution of the ſtate ; and ſo to exerciſe 
the abilities of both body and mind, as to lead 
them to the higheſt poſſible capacity for the 

performance of everything uſeful.;. particularly © 1 

of everything uſeful to the commonwealth ; for 

the love of their country vas ever * out to 
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| Süsel än as the polar ſtar, SET: \ 
-which ſhould influence 'all their actions, al =o 
their affections, all their thoughts. Letters plut. Lac- 
were taught for uſe only, not for ornament, ini. 
Indeed in Lycurgus's time books were ſcarcely ate 
known: but the f pirit of his laws remaining 
ſtill in force when literature had arrived at me- 
ridian glory in other parts of Greece, the Spar- 
tans, tho always famed for wiſdom, never be- 
came eminent for learning. In Spartan educa- 
tion, however, great attention was paid to con- 
verſation: loquaciouſfneſs was reprobated; but 
the boys were exercifed at quickneſs'in reply; 
and a conciſe ſententious ſtile of ſpeech, with 
repartees and fatirical jokes, was much incou- 
raged; But what, above all things, were equally 
moſt valued as qualities, and moſt inſiſted on as 
accompliſhments, were to be all-daring and 
all-patient, and to be highly ſenſible toapplauſe 
and ſhame. It was, with a view to theſe that 
Lycurgus eftabliſhed that incouragement to 
thieving among the Lacedæmonian boys, which 
has by ſome been eſteemed the diſgrace of his 
inſtitutions. But thoſe who ſele& this circum- 
ſtance for blame will, upon due conſideration, 
be found to miſconceive the legiſlator. His 
fundamental principle was, that the common. | 
wealth was all in all: that individuals were 
comparatively nothing: that they had no right 
of property, nor even of life, but in ſubordina- 
tion to the wants of the common Parent. He 
had in conſequence nearly aboliſhed” private 
property: he had in a manner annihilated equal - 
207931 Y 3 ly 
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ly honeſty and diſhoneſty, by remaving from 


"= / A fellowcountrymen both want and riches. 


— > * 


But education was to make the Spartan boys, 
in the higheſt poſſible degree, bold, vigilant, 


ee ee, e 


ou of honor, reſting immediately, on the de- 
ire of applauſe and fear of ſhame to themſelves, 


but ever ultimately guided by the love of their 


country. With this principle and theſe views, 


the legiſlator directed that they ſhould wear but 


| one garment, which: ſhould ſerve equally in 


r enn bed han | — nt which 8 
ſhould gather. The ſame plain food he al- 

lowed to them as to the men; but in very 
ſcanty proportion, unleſs they could ſteal it. 


Ph. If they could rob a garden, or the meſſrooms, 
kitchens, or larders of the men, undiſcovered, 
they were allowed to injoy the fruit of their 
1 boldneſs and ſkill: but, if detected in the at- 


tempt, they were puniſhed ſeverely; not for 


theft, but for aukwardneſs and unguardedneſs, 


The, commonwealth, ſaid the legiſlator, allows 
ſuſtenance to you as to the men, but it requires 
many duties of you. Food ſhall be given you; 
ſufficient for your ſupport : but would you in, 


dulge in what. more the appetite: may crave, 


you muſt earn it. Whatever you can acquire 


by improving, through exerciſe in peace, that 


boldneſs, dexterity, and vigilance, which here - 


after may be uſeful to the commonwealth in 


war, is yours; the commonwealth gives it you, 


* certainly was _ underſtood ; and it 


ſeems 
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ſeems unqueſtionably to follow, that ſuch ac- If 
quiſition of property, among the Spartan boys,. 
had nothing of the immoral and diſgraceful : 
nature of theft in other countries. * 
Education among the Spartans could ſcarcely 
be ſaid to end. When boys approached man- 
hood their diſcipline increaſed. in ſtrictneſs. 
To check, ſays Xenophon, the boiling paſſions Xew: Ta 
of that critical period of life, the legiſlator aug. *' 
mented their ſtated labors, and abridged their 
leiſure. Nor was there any remiſſion but on 
military ſervice : there many indulgences were 
allowed; inſomuch that the camp was to the 8 
Lacedæmonians the ſcene of eaſe and luxury; 
the city that of labor, ſtudy, ſpare diet, and a 
diſcipline ſevere almoſt beyond conception. 

To ingage in earneſt conflict with blows among Put. de 
one another: to ſtand while ſtripes were rigo- * Ss: 
roully inflicted, and bear them without any ex- 

ternal ſign of a ſenſe of pain; to ſupport heat 
almoſt to ſuffocation, and to indure extreme 
cold, travelling over the country in midwinter, 
barefoot, and ſleeping in the air, were among 
their regular exerciſes, from which none were 
excuſed. Even cleanlinefs of perſon, or, at 

leaſt, any particular attention to it, was diſ- 
couraged in the city; but, in the camp, not 

only neatneſs was required, but even ornament 


in dreſs was approved. > 


Before the age of thirty, none were alla | 
to meddle with public affairs of any kind: and, 


even after that age, it was not reputable for a 
N himſelf to W or ju- 
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was every man's concern. Every man alſo gave 
a portion of his time to military and athletic 
exerciſes; and, as an amuſement, hunting was 
greatly incouraged. Poetry having been made 
by Lycurgus inſtrumental in effecting his ſcheme 
of ' reformation, could not fail to find favor 
in his eſtabliſhed ſyſtem. Muſic followed of 
courſe.” T ogether they made a neceſſary part 

of the ceremony and of the amuſement of reli- 

jous feſtivals ; which were frequent at Sparta 
as in every other Grecian city. But all kinds 
of poetry and muſic were not allowed: the ſtile 
of both was ſtrictly under the reſtraint of the 
magiſtrate. Theirhours of leiſure from theſeavo- 
cations the Lacedæmonians moſtly ſpentinaſſem. 
blies for the purpoſe of converſation; which 


they called, by a name peculiar to themſelves, 
'Leſkhe; and to theſe much of their time was 
given. Of private buſineſs a Spartan could 


have but little. It was highly diſreputable for 
his family to ingroſs his attention; and private 
ſtudy was ſcarcely leſs reprobated. For Lycur- 
gus, as Plutarch remarks, would have his fel- 
lowcountrymen neither defire nor even know 


how to live by themſelves, or for themſelyes. 


It is the obſervation of that experienced and 


able politician Polybius, who ſaw the conſtitu- 


tion of Sparta expiring, after a longer exiſtence. 
than any other commonwealth had then been 
known to injoy, that for the purpoſes of pre- 
ſerving civil freedom and political concord 


| wa the ſtate, and 0 PR it againſt all 
> $84 5 | | violence | 
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violence from without; the inſtitutions of Lycur- 5 r. 

gus ſeemed to have been conceived with more than — 

human wiſdom. Vet what to modern eyes moſt 
ſtrikingly ſets that extraordinary man above all 

other legiſlators is, that, in fo many circum- | 
ſtances apparently out of the reach of law, he 

controled and formed to his on mind the 

wills and habits of his people. Thus he pre- 

ſeribed ſobriety; and the Lacedæmonians were 

ſober. Probably all legiſlators would preſeribe 

ſobriety, if they could hope to make the law 

effefual. But Lycurgus preſcribed mirth to 

His people; and they were merry: nay, he pre- 

ſcribed a particular kind of 'mirth : the Engliſh 
proverb, Be merry and wiſe, was his rule; and 

the Spartans were ever famous for mirth guided 

by wiſdom. He preſcribed a peculiar ſtile of 

converſation; and while Sparta exiſted, his 

people were remarkable for that ſtile which 

even now, is diſtinguiſhed throughout Europe 

by the name of Laconic. He preſcribed re- 

ſpect to age. This is a law 'of nature; but no 
legiſlator ever ſucceeded like Lycurgus in ma- Soer 13 
king a whole people, through many generations, c. 5. ſ. 15. 
uniformly obedient to it. In other govern- 4 f. 15. 
ments valuable inſtitutions often have reſulted Bo: 
from fortuitous concurrences or trains of cir- 
cumftances ; but in Lacedæmon not only all 

was directed by the comprehenſive mind of the 
legiſlator, but in many inſtances we may clearly 
diſcover the proceſs by which he produced his 

moſt ſingular effects. With regard to mirth 

and the ſtile of converſation, for inſtance; he 
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er commanded that, during meals, queſtions ſhould | 
be put to the boys, to which ready but ſhort 
anſwers were. required. This was equally a- 
muſement and"bufineſs for thoſe of advanced 
years; and, in the ſcarcity of both allowed to 
the Spartans, was not likely to be neglected. 
Great-attention, therefore, being given by thoſe 
who ſuperintended education, among whom 
were all the firſt characters of the ſtate, both to 
| the matter and manner of the anſwers, inform- 
ing, . correcting, - applauding, as they found oc. 
caſion, quickneſs and propriety in reply, toge- 
ther with, a manner of ſpeaking at once grace- 
ful, reſpectful, and determined, became habi- 
tual among the Lacedemonians. It appears at 
firſt view very extraordinary that, preſcribing 
madefty-to the Spartan youth, he ſhould really 
make them all modeſt. - But this too was a re- 
gular conſequence of his inſtitutions. In other 
ſtates birth and poſſeſſions giving rank and au- 
thority, the young and the profligate are conti- 
nually ſeen ſuperior to the old and the worthy : 
there age can never find its due reſpect. But 


oo in Lacedemon-eminence and power were the 
| -* -- . | meed of age and merit alone. That ſtrict obe- 


dience, therefore, which was required of the 
young; that conſtantly watchful eye which was 
kept over them by the aged; not by a few ap- 
pointed for the purpoſe, but hy all the elder 
perſons of the commonwealth; together with 
the placing of all legal authority excluſively in 
the hands of the old; all theſe circumſtances 
united, naturally and neceſſarily produced that 


400 In 
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r * 

for which Lacedzmon became famous. 

other cities, ſays Kenophan, thoſe af nearly — 2 | 

ſame age keep company moſtly together; and 2 4 

| in preſence of equals reſpect and circumſpec- bh 

tion leaſt prevail: but in Sparta the laws af | 

Lycurgus require that the young and the-old 

conſtantly aſſociate. Hence followed, what 

the ſame elegant writer and experienced obſer- 

Ver of mankind farther remarks, that whereas 

in other ſtates the great eſteem. it a degradation 

to be thought under the reftraint of legal power, 

in Sparta, on the contrary, the greateſt make it 

their pride to ſet the example of humility, of 

reſpe& for the magiſtrates, 2 of zealous obe- 

dience to the las. | 
eee a+ athens, 

that the inſtitutions of Lycurgus were but-the 

_ revived uſages of the heroic ages; and of others, 

that they were thoſe of the rude Dorian high- 

landers, improved and ſyſtematized. All an- 

tiquity contradicts both opinions, and particu- 

larly the writers of higheſt authority Ne, xenoph. 

nophon not only refers everything expreſsly to de 2 

the legiſlator 1 but affirms that Lycurgus eſta· 8 Socr. 

| bliſhed his plan of government upon principles f. 4 85 

diametrically oppoſite to thoſe of all other Thucyd. 

Grecian ſtates, without any exception for the & 77. 

 Doriavs, CO I their old eſta- Ilocr. Fa- 


nathen. p. 
£9. 1 $7 f * 84 * o & 54. 8 

0 Nei caly 8 Thucyides, wn, Plato, Ariſ- Leg: 17 
totle, and Polybius, were evidently, without ſuch an idea; but 

E Pot. l 6. 


bliſhments ; _ 
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2 P. bliſlimerts ; and Thidyides,” and T(Serates, 
2 ud Plato, and ſtill more Polybius, ſpeak 
ſtrongly to the ſame purpoſe. | On the other 
hand again, 8 8 is urged, that to change at once 
the manners and antient uſages of a people, 
by any effort of legiſlation, is impoſſible. In 
great nation we may grant it ſo; but in a 
Fmall commonwealth not: and certainly'fo the 
-ntientlawgivers thought. We find it univer- 
fally their great object to legiſlate for the man- 
nbrs i; and hence all the political theories of 
7X | the Greek philoſophers are calculated for li- 
mited and narrow ſocieties. Lycurgus, having 
had this principle, almoſt alone, in common 
with all other Grecian legiſlators, thought it 
neceſſary, for the preſervation of his ſyſtem, to 
| prevent any extenflive communication of his 
People with thoſe of other, even/Grecian' ſtates. 
3 He therefore forbad forein travel, and allowed 
5 the reſort of ſtrangers to Sparta but under ſtrict 
IP limitations. Forein commerce he nearly anni- 
| Hilated, as we have already ſeen, "without an 

- expreſs law for the purpoſe. © 
| 85 We are not with any certainty informed how 
far the treatment of ſlaves among the Lacedæ- 
monians, ſuch as we afterward find it, was pre- 
ſeribed by Lycurgus; but it certainly flowed 
from his ſyſtera, and is indeed an inexcuſable 
> 0 = DP 9g to ĩt. Slavery was not only eſtabliſhed 
; of law, but held e pope ned in very Grecian 
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republic. In the ſeveral republics, hamanese f | 
the condition. of ſlaves varied. The moſt 9 
markable difference, and the moſt im | 
and: yet the- leaſt, noticed. among antient 
modern vriters, is, that in ſome of them the 
ſlaves were purchaſed barbarians, in ſome they: 

were moſtly the deſcendants of ſubdued Greeks, ; 

All: the Lagedæmonian ſlaves, or almoſt all, Thucyd. 
appear to have been of the latter kind. There; nah. Pa- 


th. 
are different accounts, of the origin of | thaſe; $60 a 


miſerable men, who. were diſtinguiſhed. from [Paufan, 
all, other ſlaves by name as by condition. The, lt. 
moſt received is, that Helos, whether an Arca 
dian town or a rebellious dependence of Lace 
dæmon is not agreed, being taken by Sous, fon; 
of, Procles, the inhabitants were, decencng fe, 
the practice of the times, reduced to flayery.;, 
and were difperſed in ſuch numbers over La- 
conia, that the name of Helot prevailed in that 
country as ſynonymous with ſlave. It appears, 
however, probable that the Lacedæmonians, 
as perhaps all the Peloponneſian Dorians, had 
ſla ves of Grecian race before the reign of Soüs; 
and we know that after it they reduced num 
bers of Greeks to that miſerable ſtate. But the 
inſtitutions of Lycurgus muſt neceſſarily have 
occaſioned a conſiderable alteration in the con- 
dition of the Lacedæmonian ſlaves. For AS; 
huſbandry and all mechanical arts were to be. 
exerciſed by them alone, their conſequence in 
the ſtate was conſiderably increaſed: but as | 
1 property was nearly annihilated, every 
ave became in a great degree the ſlave of every, Aritor iſtot 
0 2. 
Dgainteba en c. 3. 
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freernan. In proportion chen as their conſe- 
quence inereaſed, it became neteſſury to look 

them with à more jealous eye; and thus 
Fave Helot was watched by thouſatids of jea- 
lous maſters. Therefore, tho it were uhu to 
impute, either to the command or to the inten- 
tion of Lycurgus, that cruelty in the maſters, 


or thar miſery of the ſlaves,” which we ind to 
. e Have been after ward reilly eftabliſhed by law, 


it / is however impoſſible to exculpate his inſti- 


5 ; ON them. Never was human nature 
= degtaded by ſyſtem to ſuch a degree as in the 


Helots. Every poſſible method was 
taken to ſet them at the wideſt diſtance from 
their haughty maſters. Even vice was com- 
manded to them: they were compelled to 


drunkenneſs for the purpoſe of exhibiting to 


the young Lacedæmonians the ridiculous and 
contemptible condition to which men are re- 
duced by it. They were forbidden everything 


manly, and they were commanded everything 


Plut. vit. 


humiliating, of which man is capable, while 


beaſts are not. A cruel jealouſy became indif- 


penſable in watching a body of men, far ſupe-" 
rior in number to all the other ſubjects of the 
ſtare, and treated in a manner ſo ſingularly 


_ provoking indignation and reſentment. Hence 


that abominable inſtitution the Crypteia. The 
moſt active and intelligent young Lacedæmo- | 
nians were occafionally ſent into the NN, 
carrying proviſtons, and armed with a . 5 
They diſperſed, and generally lay conceal 
ae ay day, that whey” might, wittr mo 


2 . % e nage 


advantage in the e execute their Com- SBP” - 
miſſion for reducing the number of the Helots, —-- . 
by murdering any they met, but ſelecting in | 
preference the ſtouteſt men, and thoſe in whom 
any ſuperiority of ſpirit or genius had been ob- 
ferved. Notwithſtanding, however, theſe in- 
human and diſgraceful precautions, Lacedr- 
mon was oftener in danger of utter Tubverſion 
from its ſlaves than from forein enemies 
Herodotus,' as well as Plutarch, kress e Herodot. 
Lycurgus the honor of che Mrt1Taxy code of Fiat ve 
Sparta equally as of the Civil; and the higher — 3 
authority of Xe on goes much to confirm de Rep. 
their teſtimony.” If the Spartan military was = 
really put by the great legiſlator upon the 
footing which that ſoldier-philoſopher de- 9 
feribes, the improvement ſince Homer's age 3 
was indeed extraordinary. Probably, However, + 
improvement did not ceaſe with Lyeurgus, bur 
was continued, as experience gave occaſion; in 
the courſe of warfare little intermitted through 
ſucceſſive centuties. But that fundamental law 
which bade the Lacedæmonians place their ſe- 
curity in their diſcipline and their courage, 
and not in fortifications, breathes the very ſpi- 
rit of Lycurgus. - Lacedzmon accordingly was 
never fortified. The kings were commanders 
in chief of the forces; and their authority, as 
the nature of military command requires, was 
much greater in the army than in the ſtare. 
They were, however, ſtill amenable to the civil 
| wer for any undue exerciſe of that neceſſary; 
| dut dangerous * ſupremac. 


There 
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e There remain to us two accounts f the 
—— Compoſition of the Lacedæmonian Army, from 
authors, both living when Sparta was in its 
higheſt glory, both military men, both of great 
abilities, and both poſſeſſing means of infor- 
mation ſuch as few, not themſelves Lacedæ | 
 monians;- could obtain, In general they agree: 
but on ſome eſſential points they differ, in a 
manner not to be accounted for but by the ſup- 
Foſition of ome. error in the tranſcription of 
. cheit works. According to Xenophon, the le- 
| er diſtributed, the Lacedæmonian forces 
| into, fix diviſions of foot, and as many of horſe. 
wg of. theſe diviſions 4 in either ſeryice having 
Bee title, of Mora. The officers of each mora 
of infantry; he ſays, ere one Polemarch,, four 
Lochages, eight Pentecoſters, and ſixteen Eno- 
| motarchs: but the number of ſoldiers he leaves 
Tu, unmentioned. Thucydides, without, noticing 
£5 * the mora, deſcribes the Lacedzmonian infantry 
$0 Ne „Each Lochus conſiſted. of four Pente 
« coltyes, and each pentecoſtys of four Eno- 
92 ' moties ;. four men fought in the front of each 
c enomoty: the depth of the files was varied 
according to circumſtances. at the diſcretion 
' © of the lochage; but the ordinary depth was 
eight men. Thus the enomoty would con- 
it of thirty-two men,. the pentecoſtys of a 
hundred and twenty-eight, the lochus of five 
hundred and twelve, and a mora, compoſed of 
four lochi would be two thouſand and forty- 
eight. But, according to Xenophon, if the 
enomoty was of en e mon, and ĩt Were 


T 8 ; | nearly 
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nary certain that it was not. of more, the pen- 


tecoſtys would be but ſixty- four, the lochus a 3 


hundred and twenty-eight,” the mora only five 
hundred and twelve; and the whole Lacedæ - 


monian infantry three thouſand and ſeventy- 


two. We are, however, informed by Plutarch, 


that by the diviſion of lands in Laconia only, | 


before the acquiſition of Meſſenia, thirty-nine 


thouſand families were provided for. The 2 | 
cedzemonians were not generally admitted to 


the honor of going upon ſervice beyond the: 
bounds of Laconia till after the age of thirty: 


yet, as the proportion of cavalry was very 
ſmall, and every Lacedæmonian was a ſoldier, 
ve cannot reckon the infantry much fewer than 
forty thouſand. In the Perſian war we ſhall. 
find ten thouſand employed in one army be- 
yond Peloponneſus, when a conſiderable force 
befides was on diſtant ſervice with the fleet, 
and while an enemy within Peloponneſus would 
make a powerful defence neceſſary at home. 


Thus it appears ſcarcely dubious that there 


- muſt be ſome miſtake in the copies of Xeno- - 
phon. I have thought it, nevertheleſs, proper 
to be ſo particular in a detail which cannot 


completely ſatisfy, nat only becauſe of the 
well- earned fame of the Spartan military, but 


alſo becauſe of the high character of the authors 
of theſe differing accounts, and farther becauſe” 


the impoſſibility to reconcile them will at leaſt 


apologize fordeficiencies which may appear here - 
aſter in relating operations of the Lacedæmonian 


forces. For the military teader will have 6b- 
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ſeryed that the difference is not 1 in 


names and numbers, but materially regards the 


compoſition of. the Lacedæmonian armies. 


This, according to Thucydides, was formed 


with the utmoſt. ſimplicity, from the file of 
eight men, by an axithmetical progreſſion, of 


ours; and probably for ſome purpoſes the file 
itſelf was divided into four quarter- files. Four, 
files, then, made the enomoty, four enomoties 


the pentecoſtys, four pentecoſtyes the lochus, 
according to Xenophon, four lochi the 


mera, Which was thus analogous to the modern 
brigade of four battalions. Xenophon farther 


informs us that the mora was the proper com- 


mand of the polẽmarcb, and from both writers 


it appears that the polemarchs_ were general: 
officers, ſubordinate only to the kings. Upon 
the whole there ſeems no reaſon to doubt the 


| exactneſs of the account remaining from Thu 


cydides. He makes no mention of the mora.; 
the ſix diviſions of which name comprehended, 


according to Xenophon, the whole Lacedæmo- 


nian people; perhaps all between, the ages of 
twenty and ſixty. The ſtrength of the mora 
therefore would vary as the population varied, 
and we know that the Lacedæmonian, and par- 


ticularly the Spartan families, after the Perſian. 
_ Invaſion, diminiſhed. rapidly. Moreover it was 


uſual, according to the 1 importance of the occa- 
ſion, to order all within the military age for an 
expedition, or thoſe only within a mote limited 
age, as between bitt) and; Bw: HR the 
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whole then it appears probable chat e tenth '8 2 
of the mora was indefinite. | 
_ Subordination;- in the Lavediemnidit mo ge, 
pline, as Thucydides in pointed terms remarks, 
was fimple in principle, but multiplied in de- 
grees, ſo that reſponſibility for due execution 
of orders was widely extended; the proportion 
of thoſe who had no command being compara- 
tively very ſmall'**. Upon the whole, indeed; 
there appears great analogy between the com- 
poſition of the Lacedæmonian army and that 
of the modern European, particularly the Eng- g- = 
liſh, whether we take the lochus of Thucy- - 
dides, or the mora of Xenophon, as a battalion. _ 
; The IgE in- the formation was apart 


MATT account of the communication 5 orders 
e eee eee agrees better with his own 
account of their compoſition than what remains as Xenophon's. - 
Yet the inveſtigators of Greek antiquities have very generally in- - M 
clined to the latter; apparently for no reaſon but becauſe they _ 
would have the end of the pentecoſter, penteconter, or | ” 
pentecontater (for thus, variouſly, the title is written) exactly, | 

correſpond to the original meaning of his name; and on this 
ſhadow of a foundation they aſſert that the enomoty, including 
its commander, was of only twenty - five men, tho it appears ſo 
clearly from Thucydides that its average complement was thirty- 
two. Nothing, we well know, is more common than for names 
to remain when things are altered: if hereafter the meaning of 
the modern words Colonel and Conſtable: ſhould be ſought in 
their derivation, what ſtrange error would reſult! The Penta- 
contarchia of Arrian's time was a command not of fifty, as the 
name ſeems to import, but of ſixty- four men, and the 
tarchia of a hundred and twenty-eight. Arrian. Tact. p. . 64. 
Amſtel. & Lipz. 1750. 
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45 chr. till of late years, when che deep files of the old 
<L- diſcipline have been totally rejected. Like the 


company, or ſubdiviſion of our battalions; the 
enomoty appears alſo to have been the Prin- 
ciple of Motion in the Lacedæmonian forces. 
Whatever change was to be made in the extent 
of the line, in the depth of the files, or in the po- 
ſition of the front, the evolution ſeems to have 
been performed within each enomoty by itſelf; 
the juſt reference of theſe primary conſtituent 
bodies to one another, and to the whole, being 
a ſecond buſineſs. Farther than this, for want 
of accurate knowlege of the technical phraſes, 
it is hazardous to attempt explanation of thoſe. 
evolutions of the Lacedæmonian troops * 
Xenophon has even minutely deſcribed, and 
concerning which his applauſe highly excites 
curioſity.» Some other circumſtances, however, 
he has related in terms ſufficiently clear.” Ly- 
curgus, he ſays, on account of the weakneſs of 
angles, directed the circular form for incamp- 


ment; unleſs where a mountain, a river, or 


ſome other accident of the ground afforded ſe-. 
curity. A camp- guard was mounted daily, 
preciſely, it ſhould ſeem, analogous to the mo- 


dern quarter-guard and rear-guard, to keep 


order within the camp. A different guard for 
the ſame purpoſe was mounted by night. For 
ſfecurity againſt the enemy out- ſentries and ve- 
dettes were poſted. An advanced guard of 
horſe always preceded the march of the army. 
Xenophon has thought it worth while particu- 
larly to mention that the Lacedzmonians. wore. 
"411 ONES 
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a ſcarlet uniform, and the origin of this he enger 
refers to Lycurgus. The Lacedæmonian troops — 
were al ways ſingularly well provided with all 
kinds of uſeful baggage and camp-neceſſaries, 
and a large proportion of Helot ſervants, la- 
borers, and artificers attended, with waggons 
and beaſts of burthen. It appears, indeed, to 
have been a principle of the Lacedæmonian 
ſervice, that the ſoldier ſhould be as much as 
poſſible at eaſe when off duty, and Aus _—_ 
no buſineſs but that of arme. ATT 
Other ſtates which have flourifhed b 1 i 
wiſdom of their laws, and the goodneſs of their . 'JY 
conſtitution, have riſen by flow degrees to that | 
excellence which has led them to power and 
celebrity; and fortunate circumſtances ha ve 
often done more for them than their wiſeſt 
legiſlators; who have indeed ſeldom dared to 
attempt all that themſel ves thought beſt. But 
for Lycurgus nothing was too difficult, nothing 
too dangerous: he changed everything at once: 
new-modelled government, manners, morals; 
in a manner new-made the people: and yet 
with all theſe violent alterations, theſe experi- 
ments in politics hazardous to ſuch extreme, 
no one conſequenee ſeems to have eſcaped his 
penetrating genius; no one of his daring. ideis 
failed in' practice; he foreſaw, and he provided 
for everything. There was a diſeaſe inherent 3 
in the'vitals of his ſyſtem, which yet muſt not - 3 
be imputed'to him as a fault, ſince human na- s 
ture ſeems iin few ſituations to admit either 3 
eres or preventive that may not preve | - 
| 23 worſe - 
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er. bie "RA the diſeaſe: palliatives alone can 
=  , ſafely be attempted, For the military turn 
3 which Lycurgus ſo much incouraged' in his 
fellowcountrymen, and the perfection of diſci- 
pline which he eftabliſhed among them, were 
neceſſary not only to that. reſpectable indepen- 
deney which he wiſhed them to injoy, but even 
to the ſecurity of their exiſtence as a people. 
5 He was, however, not unaware that thirſt: of 
1 : I and ambition to command, muſt un- 
avoidably ſpring up and flouriſh in a ſoil ſo 
prepared. Two prohibitions, which had other 
more i obvious purpoſes, appear at the ſame 
| time to have been intended. indirectly to ob- 
/ viate the miſchiefs that might be apprehended 
from theſe paſſions ; he forbad the Lacedæmo- 
nians to ingage in frequent wars with the ſame 
people; and he forbad them, from the moment 
when victory was deciſively theirs, to purſue a 
flying enemy. Each of - theſe prohibitions 
tended ſtrongly to prevent the complete con- 
queſt of any forein territory : at the ſame time 
that the firſt had, for its more obvious Purpoſe, 
the prevention of foreiners from acquiring the 
Spartan diſcipline; and the other, beſide ſecu- 
= ' ring againſt the misfortunes incident to. raſh 
? : purſuit, as it lefſened to oppoſing armies the 
1 danger of flight, was likely to make victory 
often cheaper to the Lacedæmonians than it 
would be in parallel circumſtances to any other 
people. Beſide theſe, ſome inſtitutions, pro- 
bably already venerable for their antiquity, 
were favorable to his views, and of Vas 
, " - woul 
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Would receive the ſanction of his approbation. Gr. 
It was a ſacred law at Sparta that the full inoon : 
muſt be waited for before the army could quit Herodot. 
Laconia; and, on whatever forein ſervice, it Tuer. 
muſt return for the obſervance of two religious and ze. 
Feſtivals, botk within the ordinary ſeaſon fn 
military operations, the Hyacinthia at the be- 9 4 
ginning, and the Carneia toward the end of 'A 
ſummer. Thefe then, with the excluſion of ; 4 
wealth, were the curbs to which Lycurguß 4 
truſted for reſtraining chat ambition which he I 
could not but foreſee muſt ariſe among his fel- Wir 
lowcountrymen. Thoſe other defects of the Plat. de 
Spartan conſtitution, of which we are informed 3 55 
by the comments of two great philoſophers and Ariſtot, 
Politicians who ſaw it in decay, whether origi-— 
nally in Lycurgus's eſtabliſhment, or whether b_=_ 
of after-growth, will rather be objects for fu. A 
ture conſideration. 535 = 
Lycurgus, then, having with invincible cou- 
rage and unwearied perſeverance, and with pe- 
netration and judgement ſtill more ſingular, 
executed the moſt extraordinary plan ever even 4 
deviſed by man; waiting a while to ſee his 3 
machine in motion, and having the ſatisfaction * 2 
| Th find every part adapted, and the whole move 2 
as he wiſhed, his next and laſt concern was to . 


143 fa 4 


Ky It rematk of John James Rouſſeau; that the many plaiis of 
government propoſed by ſpeculative men, however excellent in 
theory, are generally flighted as meer viſions, impoſſible to be 

educed to prałtice: but, po — philoſopher very juſtly, had | 
Lyeurgus beth a legiſlator in ſpeculation only, his ſcheme would AM 
3 24 ſecure 1 


5 SF; ſecure its duration. - Summoning an aſſembly 
ok of the people, he obſerved, upon what had 
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been done, That it proved upon experience 


14 good, and would, he hoped, go far toward 


© aſſuring virtue, and of courſe. happineſs, to 


his felloweountrymen. He had vet one thing 


to propoſe, which however he would not 


venture upon till he had conſulted the god ; 
for which purpoſe, he would go himſelf to 


Delphi: but he muſt have aſſurance that no- 
thing ſhould be altered before his return.“ 


jately kings, ſenate, and people unani- 


b 0 mcuiſly defired him to go, and readily. ingaged, 
by ſolemn oath; that till he returned nothing 

© ſhould:/be' altered. His reception at Delphi 
was as favorable as before. The oracle de- 
clared, That the conſtitution of Sparta, as it 
no ſtood, was excellent, and, as long as it 
remained intire, would inſure happineſs and 
4 glory to the ſtate. Lycurgus ſent. this re- 


Iponſe to Sparta, determined himſelf never to 


return. He had now, completed. what he cſ- 
teemed ſufficient for his life: his death was 
wanting to bind his fellow countrymen indiſſo- 


lubly to the obſervance of his inſtitutions ; and 


a ſtateſman ought, if poſſible, he thought, to 
make even his death beneficial to his country. 
Conformably to this doctrine, which was not 
only not alien from the ſpirit of the age, but 
conſonant to the ſtoĩc philoſophy of aftertimes, 


he is ſaid to ha ve died by voluntary abſtinence 


3 from nouriſhment. Different accounts are, 
: ane given, both of e and manner 


= x0 
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I of his death. One tradition ſays that e rd Juſtin, 1: 
to a, good old age in Crete; and dying natu -- 
rally, bis body was burnt according to the 


practice of the age, and the relics, purſuant to 

| his own requeſt, ſcattered. in the ſea; leſt, if 

| his bones or aſhes had ever been carried. to 
Sparta, the Lacedæmonians might have thought 
themſel ves freed from ris Rn: ___ a 
to ane 5 n Hd 
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Hite of dene ten the Son of the 7 — 
cleids, and of Lacedgmon from the Legiſlation 
E | Lycurgus; 10 the Completion of the Conquef 
_ Meſenia by the nm. 1 


k Ir 1 tw the ful eſtabliſhment Abel 
of Lycurgus's inſtitutions, before the increſe 
of vigor to the Lacedæmonian ſtate, for exter- F ,w 
nal exertion, became as apparent as the internal Herodot. 
change from boundleſs diſorder to unexampled 7 

regularity. The Spartans exulted in their newv - 
felt ſtrength: the deſire to exerciſe it grew ir- 
reſiſtible; and they became early marked bkßß 

their neighbours as a formidable people. Wars 
aroſe with all the bordering ſtates; but thoſe 

with Meſſenia, for the importance of their 
conſequences, will principally demand: at- 

tention. Wir 
MzsszNIA, as we e lems 1 5 
the * mountainous, and the moſt generally 
fruitful 
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Puiful province of Peloponneſus; but it feen 


never to have been bleſt with a government ca- 


N 


| Ifocrat. 


pable of ſecuring to its inhabitants the advan- 
tages which the foil and climate offered. Creſ. 
phontes the Heracleid, we are told, endeavour. 
ing to ſupport himſelf by the favor of the lower 

againſt the arrogance of the leading men, 
an inſurrection inſued, in which he was cut off 
with his family; only one ſon, Epytus, eſcaping 
the maſſacre. This prince, however, aſcended 
the throne; and ſo far acquired fame, that from 


His name the Meſſenian royal race were diſtin- 


guiſhed as the ZEpytidian branch of the Heracleid 
family, But the Meſſenian hiftory affords little 
intereſting before the wars with Lacedæmon, 
Which, with their conſequences, form indeed al- 


' moſt the whole of it. Concerning thoſe wars 


hardly anything femains from the older Grecian 
Writers. Herodotus, without giving us to know 


* why, avoids the mention of them. In a very late 
age Pauſanias endeavoured to ſupply the defi- 
_ ciency; and he appears to have taken great 
. pains, by collating poems, and traditions pre- 
ſerved by proſe-writers, with antient geneãlo- 


ies, and temple records, to aſcertain the prin. 


cipal circumſtances of Meſſeneian hiſtory. In 
many points he is confirmed by Teatteredipaſt. 
Tages of authors of high authority; and the 


- conſequences of the Meſſenian wars were ſo re- 
- . markable and ſo important, and remain ſo un- 


queſtionably aſcertained, that Pauſanias's ac- 
count r _ wars themſelves will reaſonably 
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require dome Kope in a general hiſtory of 5h. 


GBreece. 3 


The DE" ccnuſes of the faral ee 

objects of notice, as they tend to mark the 
manners of the age. However the Greeks were 
politically divided, they always maintained a 
commuſlity in the concerns of religion. Some 
religious rites indeed were held peculiar to par- 
ticular cities, and ſome even to particular fa- 
milies ; but ſome were common to all of the 

fame hord, Dorian, Ionian, Zolian, and ſome _ 
to the whole nation. There was at Limne, Pauſan. I. 
on the frontier of Meſſenia againſt Laconia, a © © & 
temple dedicated to Diana: where Meſſenians 

and Lacedæmonians, both being of Dorian 
origin, equally reſorted to ſacrifice, and to par- 

take of thoſe periodical feſtivities which were 

uſual at the more celebrated Grecian temples. 

In a tumult at one of thoſe feſtivals, Teleclus Pauſan. 
king of Sparta, ſon of Archelaus the cotempo- 3 


rary of Lycurgus, was killed. The Lacedæ- 3. p. 362. 


monians, were loud in complaint that the Meſ- 
ſenians had attempted to carry off ſome Spar- 


tan virgins, and that Teleclus received his death 


in defending them. The Meſſenians, averred 
that the treachery was on the part of the La- 
cedæmonians; that the pretended virgins were 
armed youths, diſguiſed with a purpoſe to aſ- 
ſaſſinate the Meſſenian chiefs who attended the 
ſolemnity; and that Teleclus and his followers 
met a Juſt fate in attempting to execute their 
execrable intention. On whichſoever fide the 
truth lay, the Lacedzmonians checked their 
reſent- 
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reſentment, till in the reigns of Alcamenes:for 


Rn of Teleclus, and Theopompus grandſon of Cha. 


Ye 


-rilaiis:(for we have no dates of any authority 
for theſe events but what the genealogies of the 
Spartan kings furniſh*?) other cauſes of quarrel 
aroſe. Polychares, a Meſſenian of rank,” put 
out by agreement ſome. cattle; in which ſtill 
' . conſiſted the principal riches of the times, un- 
der the care of herdmen his own ſlaves, to pal. 


ture on the lands of Euæphnus, a Lacedemo- 
nian, who ſold both cattle and herdmen, and 
pretended to Polychares that they had been 


carried off by pirates. The fraud was however 
diſcovered by one of the ſlaves, Who, eſcaping 


from his purchaſer, returned to his former 
maſter. Euæphnus, thus detected, promiſed 


an equivalent; and the ſon of Polychares was 


| ſent. to receive it; but inſtead of keeping his 
word, Euæphnus cauſed the young man to be 
: alen. "The her wy this, full of 


1 70 3 LS 

e andes we 8 — who immediately 
brought on the Meſſenian war, was victor in the fourth Olym- 
piad. Paufan. 1, 4. c. 4. We may believe that the name of the 
victor in the fourth — Polychares, and yet perhaps 


reaſonably doubt if he was the perſon who cauſed the Meſſenian 


war, which, according to Newton's chronology, muſt have be. 
gun near a century later, about the twenty-fourth or twenty- 
fifth Olympiad. ' Numbers are very liable to ſuffer in tranſcrip- 
tion, and evident errors in the ſtatement of numbers occur in our 


copies of Pauſanias. The great earthquake of Sparta is there 


faid to have happened in the age of Cimon and in the twenty- 


ninth Olympiad. We know from Thucydides that it did happen 
in the age of Cymon, and we may therefore believe that Diodo - 


rus and the chronologers, tho they diſagree, do not err by many 
years when they aſſign it to either the fourth year, of the 71th, * 
n year of the ydth — En 

ä grief 
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grief and nn went himſelf to Sparta, aer. 
and laid his complaint before kings and people: —— 
but finding no diſpoſition to grant him any re- 
dreſs, he returned inraged into his on con? 
try, and retaliated by frequent aſſaſſination ß 
the Lacedæmonian borderers. Theſe outrages 
brought a deputation from Sparta to the Meſ. 
ſenian ſtate, to demand reparation.” Two kings Pauſan. 1. 128 
then reigned in Meſſenia. Of theſe Androcles +.& 5+ I -- 
was inclined to give up Polychares rather than 
riſk'a war with Sparta. But Antiochus oppoſed , 
a meaſure which he affirmed to be equally mean 
and unjuſt; and ſuch was the imperfe& and un- 
ſettled ſtate of the Meſſenian government, that 
recourſe was had to arms for deciding the dif- 
Androcles and his principal partizans 

were killed, and Antiochus thus became ſole 
king of Meſſenia. l 

The Lacedæmonians highly pater FRE 
now without any view of peaceful redreſs, are 
ſaid to have taken a meaſure not incredible of 
ely | their age and circumſtances, however impoſſi- 
m. ble to have happened in ſuch large kingdoms 8 
as have led the affairs of modern Europe. ö £ 
ian | Without any of thoſe formal declarations by Polyb. L 
be. heralds which the law of nations, even then Lo wy 
ip: | among the Greeks, required, as the forerunners = 4 
our of honorable war, they prepared ſecretly for 4. e. 5. 
ere | hoſtilities; and ſo extreme was the animoſity ow . 
pen || againſt the Meſſenians, which then pervaded 1 
do. their little ſtate, an oath was univerſally taken, 
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avyy That no length of time ſhould weary them, no 1 — 5 
Ty r/o of misfortune ſhould deter them, | : 
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CAD: 8 wauld proſecute the war, 2 it is 


me added; by ſome writers, would on no account. 


return to their families, till they had ſubdued 
Meſſenia. This violent reſolution thus ſolemn«. 


Punfan ut ly taken, Ampheia, a ſmall town advantageouſly 


. of. 32. 1. fl 


ſituated for covering the frontier, became their 
firſt object. A body of troops, led by their 


- GA king Alcamenes, entered it by night: the gates 


Ol. 9 


I. being open andino guard kept, as no hoſtilities 


B. S. , were apprehended... The place was taken with 
143 25 ſcarcely any reſiſtance; and all the inhabitants, 


except a few who el by fight, were put to 


the ſword. 
Antiochus dying, after. Nigg 1 but | 


a few months the monarchy of Meſſenia, 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Euphaes. | This prince 
prepared wiſely to reſiſt the ſtorm which was 


burſting on his country. While he avoided 


battles with the Lacedemonians; whoſe art of 


war and practiſed diſcipline gave them a decid- 
ed ſuperiority in the field, he provided ſo ef- 
fectually for the defence of the Meſſenian towns, 


that every attempt of the enemy proved unſuc- 
ceſsful againſt them. Thus ſecure at home, he 
took opportunities occaſionally to imbark ſome 
choſen troops, and revenged the pillage com- 


mitted in Meſſenia by ſimilar depredations on 


3 the coaſt of Laconia. It was not till the fourth 


year of the war that he thought his people prac- 


tiſed enough in arms to meet the Lacedæmo- 
nians in the field; and even then, reſol ved to 


put nothing to hazard, his aim was leſs to puſh 


W victory, 2 let it appear that, 


while 


COPREHASTRAD 
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he 


| lowing year, however, the two armies came to 
_ general ingagement;, and with a fury of which 
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while, watching opportunities, he could, face Ar- a 


the enemy without diſadvantage, In the fol- 


poliſhed times, being without equal. incentives, 
can furniſh; no example. Recollect,“ ſaid 
Euphacs, ſpeaking to hig troqps on the point 
of ingaging, it is not for your lands only, 
your goods, your wealth that you are going 
Wh fight. But you well know, what will; be, 
ur fate if vanquiſhed: your wives and chil- 
0 dren will be ſlaves; and, for yourſelves, death; 
* will; be your faireſt lot, if it comes without 
* cignominy, or torture: Ampheia may tell you 
this.“ Night, however, ſtopped the battle; 
and next morning each army fund itſelf ſo; 


weakened by the numbers ſlain, den an 


ned a renewal of the ingagement. 

But tho the trial of arms was thus en 
maintained by the Meſſenians, yet their affairs Pauſan. 1. 
were, in other points, declining greatly. The * 
open country had been ſo long the ſpoil of the 
enemy, that the means of ſupporting themſelves 
within their garriſons began to fail; their ſlaves! 
deſerted; and diſeaſe, the common conſequence, 
eſpecially in hot climates, of crouding toge- 
ther, in towns, perſons. accuſtomed to breatge 
the free air and eat the freſh food of the fields, 
made ha voc among them. New meaſures became 
neceſſary. They drew their people, from all their 
inland poſts, to Ithome, a ſtrong ſituation near 
the coaſt; which they preferred; becauſe, the 
n having no naval force, it would-- 

ity always 


CHAP! Fahner de vl © Lies by W Iolarging 
—— this place ſufficiently to receive its new inha- 
bditants, they added at the ſame time, to its ex- 


traordinary natural ſtrength, everything of 
which their {kill in fortification was capable. 
While theſe works were going forward, their 
doubt and fears directed them farther, to aſk 
advice of the Delphian orac le, the common re- 
ſource of deſponding ſtates, how the bleſſing 
, of the gods might be obtained to their endea- 
vours. The anſwer might perhaps juſtify a 
ſuſpicion that the Delphian prieſts were cor- 
rupted by the Lacedæmonians; for it was per- 
fectly adapted to produce diſcord and confuſion 
in Meſſenia. The Pythoneſs declared, That a' 
virgin of the blood of ÆEpytus muſt be ſacri- 
ced to the infernal deĩties. The conſequences 
were no other than might be expected from 


an abſurd; and cruel ſuperſtition. The lot 
fell upon the daughter of Lyciſcus. But a 
prieſt, gained by the father, declared that the: - 


daughter was ſuppoſititious, and therefore not 


known to be of the blood required by the gods. 


Lyciſcus, however, ſtill fearing for his child, 
took the opportunity afforded by the doubts 
and confuſion which the prieſt's declaration had 


. occaſioned, to carry her off, and he deſerted 
with her to Sparta. Double confuſion, doubt, 
and deſpondency now took poſſeſſion of the 


Meſſenian council: when Ariſtodemus, a man 
in whom ſuperſtiti 
haps both together, had ſtifled paternal ten- 
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viltim. But Her e other” obſtacles bebrfed. 
The virgin was rien! ro TR py 
of higheſt rank and eſtimationt; Who, i 
with Te fiddenneſs of the father's dreadfir* 
purpoſe, infiſted vehemently that his daughter 
was not at his difpoſal, but belonged to him to 
whom ſhe was betrothed, and whoſe wife the 
was on the point of becoming. This, however, 
not availing, the young man, agonizing with 
the thought of thus tragically loſing his beloved 
bride, averred that the daughter of Ariſtode- 
mus could not fatisfy the requiſition of the 
s, for ſhe was no virgin, being already with 
child by him. Inſult, thus added to oppoſi- 
tion, inraged Ariſtodemus to madnefs ; the ſa- 
vage flew his daughter with his own hand; and, 
to vindicate the honor of his family by demòdk- 


ſtration of the falſehood of the lover's aſſertion, 


cauſed the body to be diſſected. The priefts 3 
now demanded another virgin, the deceaſed not 
having been regularly ſacrificed. But the wiſer 
Euphaes, finding himſelf ſtrongly ſupported by 
the Epytidian families, who were numerous 
and powerful, perſuaded the people that rhe 
command of the oracle was ſufficiently per- 
g and no more Vivod required ke f the 
— * F ; 1284 £ 1 
[Thi Horrid "om of A nana is Wee ö 
ſaid ſo far to have ſerved his coutitry, that the 
fame of the oracle, and of the obedience paid 
to it, threw ſome diffdence into the minds of 
tlie Lacedirrrionians; inſomuch that, for five 
years, -: almoſt intermitted. But in 
Vol. 1 Aa the 
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another great effort was made. Theo. 
led an army toward Ithoms ; and Eu- 
© phacs. now, truſting in the. practiſed valor of 
his ople, ot uu ſtill more dreading the 
equences of confining them in garriſon, 
marched. to meet him. A battle was again 


\ 


— in which, as in the former, gredt ſlaugh- 


ter as made on both ſides, without any deci- 
on adyantage to either: only that the braye 
1 gh Euphacs, anxiops by his example 
ople to victory, received a mortal 

1 wt ambition of Ariſtodemus now: 


was _— Euphaes leaving no iſſue, he was 


raiſed to the throne hy the yaice of the people, 


in preference to all others of pytidian race. 

The knawn bravery and activity of this prince 
were ſuch that the Lacedzmonians derived lit- 
tle incouragement from the death of Euphaes ; 


and their loſs in the late battle was ſo great 


| that, again, for four years, the operations of 
the war were confined to mere predatory incur- 


| ; ſions. This time was Judiciouſly employed by 


the new Meſſenian king in ſtrengthening his 
alliance with the Argians, Arcadians, and Sh. 


cyonians; inſomuch that, when, in the fifth. 
' year of his reign, the Lacedzmonians marched 


all their forces againſt Ithome, he; received 


powerful, aſſiſtance from thoſe, ſtates.; A pitched 
battle was fought, in which the abilities af 
Ariſtodemus, as commander i in chief, were not 


. leſs, conſpicugus than his brayery had deen hen 


an inferior officer. The Lacedzmonian armies 
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ak ſuperior in light troops, who uſed chiefly: sg. +2 
miſſile weapons. ' By a judicious diſpoſition of — 1 
theſe, ſupported by the determined bravery of " 7 
his heavy phalanx, Ariſtodemus, after repeated' l! 
and well varied efforts, ſucceeded in breaking 
the Spartan order of battle. Great numbers 
fell, both on the field and in the retreat. But, 
tho victory was fairly on the ſide of the Meſſe. T 
nians, yet the excellence of the Spartan” diſci- 
pline prevented a total rout. The Lacedzmo- _ 
nians chiefs, however, found it neceſſary to lead 
the ſhattered remains of their any 18775277 750 
into Laconia. | 
Now the Lacedæmonians in their turn ſent to 
\ Delphi to aſk advice of the god. The Meſſenians, 
ſtill more intereſted in the event, again did the 
ſame. Unintelligible reſponſes were abſurdly and 
_ childiſhly interpreted; and for ſome time there 
was an emulation between the two people in 
ſuperſtition rather than in arms. Remorſe for 
his daughter's death meantime took poſſeſſion 
of Ariſtodemus. We are not informed of any 
conſiderable ſubſequent - misfortune, public or 
private, that had befallen him, when he killed *' 
himſelf on her tomb. The accounts; indeed, 
of the conclufion of this war are extremely de- 
fective: they leave us almoſt wholly uninformed- 
of the ſteps immediately leading to the cataſtro- | 
ph. The death of Ariſtodemus was probably, _ 
among them; for we hear of no 'Meffenian: 
leader of eminent abilities after him. Spartan 
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Li. leßgth prevailed. Ithomẽ was beſieged and 
BE taken. The inhabitants and garriſon, preſſed 
N. with extremity of famine, found opportunity 
DU to paſs the Lacedzmonian lines, and fled, as 
| 7 every one formed hopes of ſafety and ſubſiſtence. 
. B. Many had claims of hoſpitality at Argos, at 
Sicyon, and in the Arcadian towns: and to 
thoſe places accordingly directed their , ſteps 
upon this melancholy occaſion. Thoſe wh had 
Pauſan. l. been admitted to the myſteries of Ceres, or 
r could trace their pedigree to the ſacred families 
of that goddeſs, found refuge at Eleuſis. The 
| miſerable multitude, to whom no place of ſe⸗ 
Ne cure retreat occurred, ſcattered, ſome to find 
their former dwellings, others yariouſly about 
the country. The Lacedzmonians, having de- 
ſtroyed Ithome to the foundation, proceeded to 
take poſſeſſion of the other towns without op- 
| poſition. They gave to the Afinzans, who had 
Strab. I. 3. lately been expelled from their town and lands 
$.373 l. by the Argians, a tract on the Meſſenian coaſt, 
e. 14. which to the days of Pauſanias was ſtill inha- 
bited by their poſterity. The other lands they 
left to the remaining Meſſenians; exacting from 
85 them, together with an oath of allegiance, half 
the produce as tribute. Thus was this i impor- 
tant territory added to the dominion of Sparta. 
Among the events of this war, one is related, 
which bears a ſtrange appearance to modern 
readers,” and yet found credit with ſome of the 
Stab. l. s. moſt judicious antient writers. Their accounts 
ain. L. indeed differ: yet all are ſo far conſonant to 
= e 6 ane another, to the manners ys circutnſtances 
75 0f 
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that we cannot ſuppoſe them unfounded. The — | 


abſence, we are told, of the Lacedæmonians 
from their homes, in conſequence of the raſh 
oath taken at the beginning of the war, was 


long ſupported by their wives with Spartan for- 


titude. But year elapſing after year, and Meſ- 


ſenia ſtill unſubdued, the matrons at lengtn 


ſent to the army, repreſenting the unequal 
terms on which the war was waged. The 
enemy. they obſerved, living with their fami- 


lies, new citizens were continually produced. 


to ſupply the decay of nature and the ravage of 


war: but the Spartan women had paſſed years 
in widowhood; and ſhould the war continue, 


however victorious their arms, the ſtate would 


be as effectually annihilated as it could be hy a 


conquering enemy: for there would be no riſing 


generation. The complaint was acknowleged 
to require ſerious conſideration; but remedy 


appeared difficult without incurring the guilt of 


perjury, and thus drawing down the vengeance 
of the gods ſor that ſuppoſed of all erimes the 
moſt offenſive to them. The difficulty was, 
however, not to Lacedæmonians what it would 
have been to any other people. It was deter- 

mined that thoſe who had arri ved at the age 
for bearing arms ſince the commencement of 
the war, none of whom fortunately had taken 


the oath, ſhould be ſent home to cchabit pro- 5 


miſcuouſſy with the marriageable virgins; or; 
according to ſome authors, with all the wamen. 
The. inſtitutions of LIycurgus were effectual to 
uu Aa 3 conquer 
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2 nature, yet they were not equal to the annihila- 


| HISTORY Or GREECE |. 
CHAP. conquer ſome of the ſtrongeſt paſſions of human 


tion of all prejudice. © When the war at length 
was happily terminated; and things at Lacedæ- 


mon reſumed their wonted courſe, the innotent 
offapring of theſe irregular embraces were flight- 


ed by the other citizens. Being, however, not 
the leſs high ſpirited for being leſs regularly 


born, ſome diſturbance was apprehended from 
their uneaſineſs at the diſtinctions made to their 


diſadvantage. It was therefore thought pru- 
dent to offer them means of eſtabliſhing them- 
lelves without the bounds of Peloponneſus. 
They readily conſented to emigrate; and under 
the conduct of Phalanthus, one of their own 
body, en ae whe: ity of r in 
* 


— See Meſfenia eee 
duiet ſubjection. Thoſe of its unfortunate peo- 
ple ho ſubmitted to the Lacedæmonian terms, 


chaoſe the leaſt among evils preſenting them 
felves, and reſted under their hard lot. But 


the ſucceeding generation, unexperienced in 
the calamities of war, unexperienced in the 
comparative ſtrength of themſelves and their 
conquerors, yet inſtigated by a ſhare of that ir- 
reſiſtible ſpirit of independency which at this 
time ſo remarkably pervaded Greece, and buoy- 


ad up by that hope of fortunate contingencies, 


ſo natural in adverſity to generous minds, could 
not brook the compariſon of their own circum« 
ſtances-with thoſe of all other Greeks. Their 
ee nnn and too humi- 
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faction, yet not fuffieiently depreſſing to infure — 
the continuance of quiet fubmiffion;” A teadet 


therefore only was wanting; of reputation to 
attract and concentrate the materials of the ris 
ſing ſtorm, and it would burft with energy: 
Such 4 leader appeared in Ariftomenes, a youtft 
whoſe high natural ſpirit was ſtill elevated by 
the opinion of his deſcent from Hercules, 
through a long race of Meſſenian kings. When | 
therefore others were propofing a revolt, Arif- 
fomenes was foremoſt to act in it. Perſons 
were ſent privately to the former allies of the 
fate, the Argiatis and Arcadians, to ſolicit aſ- 
fiſtance. Very favorable promiſes being re- 
ceived, Ariſtomenes and his party e 
attacked a body of Laced#monians at F 
A very obſtinate action inſued, which termi- OL 
| nated without victory to either party: yet the B 
Meſſchians were ſo ſatisfied wich the behavior 67 
of Ariſtomenes, that they would have raiſed Ol.2 5 
Him to the throne. He prudently refuſed that 1 2 5 
mvidious honor, but accepted the office of com- 
Mandler in chief of the forces. 

Tne firſt adventure related of this hero, after 

His -elevation, ſounds romantic; but the age 
was romantic, and his fituation required no 
common conduct. His principal friend and 
conſtant companion was Theocles, a man ok 
birth among the Meſſenians, and eſteemed tlie 
ableſt prophet of his time; a character, in that 

rude age, apparently indicating that he was 

man of niofe thin common underſtanding, : 

Aaaq dicted 
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dicted rather to. ſtudy and contemplation, than 
S lie, Such a, man, andthe friend of 
uch a man, would be aware of the e 

to be deriyed from the prevailing, popular ſu- 
perſtitions. There was at Lacedæmon a temple 
called the brazen. houſe, dedicated to Minerva, 
2 held. in Ancien veneration. Ae 
not difficult, A$ there were W walls nas 
CE watch, and, the leſs dangerous as no Grecian 
* —_ towns were lighted, and the Lacedæmonian in- 
WE” | forbad 1 to carry lights.. Secure there- 
toxe in obſcurity, he ſuſpended againſt the bra- 
zen houſe a, ſhield, with an inſcription decla- 
ring, that Ariſtomenes, from the ſpoils. of 
8 8 arta, dedicated. that ſhield to. the goddeſs. 
=. Nothing! the ca cafly Greeks dreaded morethan that 
e their enemies ould win from them the favor of 
3 a. deity, under whoſe peculiar protection they 
PER gk imagined their ſtate to have been placed by the 
| 0 £10 Plety of their forefathers. The Lacedæmonians 
2 4 wereſo alarmed, that they ſent, to inquire of the 
Delphian oracle. What was to be. done. The 
anſwer of the Pythoneſs was well conſidered, for. 
the ſafety of the oracle s reputation, but rather 
Ip | embarraſſing to 1 1 Lacedzmonians; it directed 
them to take an Athenian for their counſelior. 
Ar . embaſſy, Was accordingly, ſent to Athens. 
ut here too ſome exabarrafſiment aroſ for the | 
Athenians, far from defirous that the neſt pro- 
vince of Peloponneſus ſhould become. for. ever. 
| annexed to the dominion of Sparta, were heyer=, 
BS. fearful of e * god wah, 5 | 
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that it 1s. impoſlible not to give them ſome cre- 
that hiſtorians afterward collected their account Strab. 1.8. 
moſt trifling, to have Knee the moſt im- 3- c. 5. 


Argian, Arcadian, Sicyonian, and Eleian aux- 
iliaries; and Meſſenian refugees from various 
former country Theſe, combined forces met 
ſuccour from Corinth only, at Capruſema. The 
what one man could do. A complete victory 


Was gained by the Meſſenians ; with ſo tertible 
2 Laughter of the Lacedæmonians, that it was 


. They e e * 
and i in complying hoped to make their compli- G_ 
ance uſeleſs, , They ſent. a man named Tyrtzus,. 
who, among the loweſt of the people, had ex- 

erciſed the profeſſion of a ſchoolmaſter; little 

known of courſe, but ſuppoſed of no abilities 

for any purpoſe, of the Lacedzmonians, and 

lame of one leg. There is ſomething in theſe 
circumſtances ſo little , conſonant to modern 
hiſtory, that they are apt at firſt view to bear 

an appearance both of fable and of inſigniſi- 

cancy. But they come ſo far authenticated, — — 


- 


dit. It was partly from the admired works of 1 4 4 


Tyrtzus. himſelf, fragments of which remain, Reiſke. N 


of the Meſſenian affairs; and it is ſtill common, Pave, 
we know, for circumſtances, in themſelves the Tuſtin. L 


portant. 2 . ls 
The Meſtenian 3 now reinforced 67 

forein parts came in, with eager zeal, to attach 

themſelves. once more. to the 5 of their 


the Lacedamonian, army, which had received 


exertions of Ariſtomenes, in the battle which | 
inſued, are ſaid to have exceeded all belief of 


in 
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I Ty conſequence debated at Sparta whether 4 


2 negotiation for peace fhould not immediately 


a opened. On this occaſion great effects are 


attributed to the poetry of Tyrtæus, and pro- 


baby. not without foundation. We know that 


even in theſe cultivated times, and in the ex- 


tenſive ſtates of modern Europe, a popular 
| ſong can fometimes produce conſiderable con- 


ces. Then it was a ſpecies” of oratory 


| Taited beyond all other to the genius of the age. 


Fyrtæus reinimated the drooping minds of rhe 


1 55 Spartan people. It was thought expedient to 
 .—-- recruit the number of citizens, by infranchi- 


fing and aſſociating ſome Helots. The meaſure 
8 was far from popular, but the poetty of Tyr- 


tæus perſuaded the people to acquieſce ; and 


e it was determined ſtill to nee econ way 


with all poſſible vigor. 
Ariſtomenes meanwhile ava Ma to 


5 puſh the advantage he had gained. He did not 
venture a regular invaſion of Laconia, but he 


carried the war thither by incurſion. He ſur- 


prized the town of Pharæ, bore away a con- 


fiderable booty, and routed Anaxander king of 
Sparta; who had planted an ambuſh to inter- 


ceept his return. In another irruption he took 


the town of Caryæ; and, among other plunder, 


led off a number of Spartan virgins, aſſembled 
to celebrate, according to cuſtom, the feſtival 


of Diana. Paufanias relates to his honor, on 
this occafion, a ſtrong inſtance of the ory 
both of his 5 and of his morality. On 
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| his appointment to the command in * he 


had ſelected a band of young Meſſenians, moRly © 
of rank, who attended him and fought by 
fide in all his enterprizes. The Spartan vir- 


gins, taken at Caryz, being intruſted to 4 


guard from this body, the young men, heated 


with wine, attempted to force their chaſtity. 


Ariſtomenes immediately interfered ; but find- 
ing it in vain that he repreſented to them how 


they. diſhonored the name of Grecians by at- 


tempts ſo abhorrent from what the laws and cuſ- 
toms of their country approved, he laid the 


moſt refractory with his own hand dead upon 


the ſpot, and then reſtored the girls to their 


parents. We have remarked on a former oc- 


caſion how common rapes were in Greece. 
Law and order, we may ſuppoſe, had made 


ſome progreſs ſince that period; yet ſcarcely 
fuch as generally to inſure the chaſtity of wo- 


men captives in war. But where the crime of 


raviſhing is moſt common, the virtue which 


prompts to ſuch dangerous exertion, as. that 


related of Ariſtomenes, for the prevention of 


it, will be moſt valued, will conſequently be- 
come moſt an object of renown, and thence 
will more be caught at by aſpiring minds. 

Among the extraordinary adventures of that 
hero we find it related that, in an attempt upon 
the town of Egila, he was made priſoner by 
fome' Spartan matrons afſembled there for the 


celebration'of a feſtival ; who, trained. as they 
were under the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, re- 
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CHAP. pelled the attack with a vigor which the men 
: bd of other ſtates could ſcarcely exceed. Here the 

= ſofter paſſions, it is ſaid, befriended him: 
Archidameia, prieſteſs of Ceres, becoming 1 In 

amored of him, procured his eſcape... 
It was now the third year of the war, when 
the Lacedæmonian and Meffenian forces met at 
Megaletaphrus; the latter ſtrengthened by their 
= 2 Arcadian allies only, whoſe leader, Ariſtocrates 
Strab. l. Prince of Orchomenus, was ſecretly in the La- 
4. . cedæmonian intereſt. On the firſt onſet this 
traitor gave the ſignal for, his own. troops to 
retreat; and he artfully conducted them ſo as 
to diſturb the order of the Meſſenian forces. 
SES The Lacedzmonians, prepared for this event, 
ſeized the opportunity to gain the flank of their 
enemy. Ariſtomenes made ſome vain efforts 
; to prevent a rout; but his army was prefently, 
for the moſt part, ſurrounded and cut to pieces; 
TED and he was, himſelf fortunate in being tn 
| retreat with a miſerable remnant. 

8 The Meſſenians had not the reſources, of an 
eſtabliſhed government. A ſingle defeat. in- 
duced inſtant neceſſity for reſorting to the mea» 
| ſure practiſed by Euphats in the former war. 
ain all their inland poſts, they col- 
lected their force at Eira, a ſtrong ſituation 
ear the ſea, and prepared by all means in their 


nians, as was foreſeen, preſently ſat down be- 


d 
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power for vigorous defence. The Lacedzmo- | 


157 the, place: but the Mr re Qll 
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ſtrong enough to keep a communication open 


with their ports of Pylus and Methons © 4 


The enterprizing ſpirit of Ariſtomenes indeed 
* not to be broken by misfortune. Even in 
the preſent calamitous fituation of his coun- 
try's affairs, he would not confine himſelf to 
defenſive war. With his choſen band he 
ſallied from Fira, pillaged all the neigh- 
bouring country on the ſide occupied by the 
Lacedæmonians, and even ventured into La- 
conia, where he plundered the town of Amy 
cle. His expeditions were fo well concerted, - 
and his band ſo ſmall and ſo light, that he was 
generally within the walls of Eira again before 
it was known in the Spartan camp that any 
place was attacked. The bufineſs of a fi 
commonly in thoſe times was very flow. T 
uſual hope of the beſiegers was to reduce 


the place by famine. But this was a vain 


hope to the Lacedzmonians while Ariſtomenes 
could thus ſupply the garriſon. The govern- 
ment of Sparta, therefore; finding their army 
ineffectual to prevent this relief, proceeded to 
the extremity of forbidding, by a public edict, 
all culture of the conquered part of Meſſenia. 
ers the Lacedæmonian affairs were at chis | 


24 We mens dc blowing this 0 
it ſo remains to this day ; but the Italians, unable to pronounce. 
the Greek 9, ſpeak and write it Modona: the French for the 
ſame reaſon call it Modon. The Italian name of Pylus is Nava- 
rino- This was, according to Strabo, not the reſidence of Nef- 
P 
P ius. * 
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time ill adminiſtered; both in the army and at 


Si home. Great diſcontents, we are told, broke 


qut at Sparta; and the government-was un 
beholden to the lame Athenian poet ſor com. 
poſing the minds of the people. 

But the temper of Ariſtomenes was too 45 | 
ring, and his enterprizes too hazardous, to be 


long exempt from misfortune. His ſcene of 
action was not extenſi ve, ſo that in time the 
Lacedæmonians learnt, by their very loſſes, 


the means of putting a ſtop to them. He 
fell in unexepectedly with a large body of 
Lacedzmonian troops, headed by both the 
kings. His retreat was intercepted; and in 
making an obſtinate defence, being ſtunned. 
by a blow on the head, he was taken priſoner 


with about fifty of his band. The Lacedæe- 
monians, conſidering all as rebels, condemned 
- them without diſtinction to be precipitated 


into a cavern called Ceada, the common capital 


- puniſhment at Sparta for the worſt malefactors. , 


All are faid to have been killed by the fall ex- 


cept Ariſtomenes; whoſe ſurvival was thought 


ſo wonderful, that miracles were invented to 
account for it. An eagle, it was reported, 
fluttering under him, ſo far ſupported him that 
he arrived at the bottom unhurt. How far 
ſuch miraculous aſſiſtance was neceſſary to his 
preſervation, we cannot certainly know; but 


the plain circumſtances of the ſtory, tho extra- 
ordinary, have, as far as appears, nothing con- 


trary to nature. Ariſtomenes at firſt thought * / 
it no advantage to find himſelf alive in that 
| | horrid 
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readily find the ſame way out again. 
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horrid charnel, ſurrounded by his comps- 9 
the ſkeletons . 


nions dead and dying, among 
and putrid carcaſes of former criminals. He: 
retreated to the fartheſt corner he could find, 
and, covering his head with his cloak, lay 
down to wait for death, which ſeemed una 
vaidable. It was, according to Pauſanias, the 
third day of this dreadful impriſonment, hen 
he was ſtartled by a little ruſtling noiſe. Ri- 
ſing and uncovering: his eyes, he ſaw by the 
glimmering of light, which aſſiſted him the 
more from his having been ſo long in perfect 


darkneſs, a fox gnawing the dead bodies. It ; 


preſently ſtruck him that this animal muſt have 
found ſome other way into the cavern than that 
by which himſelf had deſcended, and would 
Watch 
ing, therefore, his opportunity, he was fortu- 


nate enough to ſeize the fox with one hand, 


while with his cloak in the other he prevented 
it from biting him; and he managed to let it 
have its way, without eſcaping, ſo as to conduct 


him to à narrow bury. Through this he fol- 


lowed, till it became too ſmall for his body to 


paſs; and. here fortunately a glimpſe of day- 


light caught. his eye. Setting, therefore, his 
conductor at liberty, he worked with his hands 


till he made a paſſage. large enough for himſelf . 


to reep into day, and he eſcaped to Eira. | - 
The firſt rumor of this reappearance of Arif. 
tomenes found no credit at Sparta. Prepars- 


tions were making for puſhing the ſiege of. 
"TINGS and a body of Corinthian aux- 


YI ijliaries 


- 
. 


= = Mis rohr OF okrHes; 409 
ERA: iliaries was marching to ſhare in the honor of 
— completing the conqueſt of Meſfenia. Ariſto- 
megnes, receiving intelligence that the Corin- 
1 | thians marched and incamped very negligently, 
2 if they had no enemy to fear, iſſued wich 4 
_ * choſen body from Eira, attacked them by ſur- 
2% prize in the night, routed them with great 
: ſlaughter, and carried off the plunder of their 
camp. Then, ſays Paufanias, the Lacedæmo- 
=. _ nians readily believed that Ariſtomenes was 
= -. living. Tradition ſays that this extraordinary 
| Ks, warrior thrice ſacrificed the Hecatomphoneia, 
the offering preſcribed among the Greeks for 
/ , thoſe who had ſlain in battle a hundred enemies 
2 with their own hands. It was after this action 
3 that he performed that 3 the ſecond 
LR. os 
| The Lacedæmonians now, for che fake of 
© celebrating in ſecurity their feſtival called Hy- 
' . acynthia, which was approaching, conſented to 
a truce for forty days. Pauſanias, who is riot 
favorable fo their fame, reports that they in- 
couraged ſome Cretan mercenaries in their ſer- 
vice to watch opportunities for ſtriking a blor 
againſt the Meſſenians, even during the kruce; | | 
that Ariſtomenes was actually ſeized in conſe- 
quence; and recovered his liberty only through 
the favor of a young woman in the-houſe where 
he was lodged, who cut his bonds; and pros | 
_ cured him the means of ſlaying his keepers, © 
_—_ Through the unſkilfulneſs of the age in the | 
= attack of places, and the varied eff6rt# 6f Ariſe 
3 | komenes's * to Pafle the beliegers, che 
= 231 N * 
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fiegs; or rather blockade, of Eira was pro- 


traced to the eleventh year. A concurrence of Ol. 48.2. 
cifcumftances, ſeemingly trifling; but which * | 
in the detail of them by Piufanias; form an 0 T's — 
important leſſon for military men, at length &. . _ 
decided its fate. In a violently tempeſtuous 555 
night intelligence was brought to the Lacedz- 3. 
monian commander, by a private ſoldier whom 
an intrigue with a Meſſenian woman had led to 
the diſcovery, that the Meſſenian guard at one f 
of their poſts, yielding to the weather, and — 
truſting that the ſtorm itſelf would prevent : | 
their enemies from acting, had diſperſed . to 
ſeek ſhelter. Immediately the troops were. 
filently called to arms ; ladders were carried to 
the ſpot; and the Lacedzmonians mounted un- 
reſiſted. The unuſually. earneſt and inceſſant 
barking of dogs firſt alarmed the garriſon. _ 
Ariſtomenes, always watchful, haſtily formed . 
the firſt of his people that he could collect: 
and preſently meeting the enemy, managed his 
defence ſo judiciouſly as well as vigorouſly, 
that the Lacedæmonians, ignorant of the town, 
955 could not, during the night, attempt any far- 
ther progreſs. But neither could Ariſtomenes 
attempt any more than to keep the enemy at 
bay, while the reſt of his people, arming and 
72 aſſembling, uſed their intimate knowlege of 
bs the place to occupy the ' moſt advantageous 
; points for defending themſelves, and diſlodging 
oY the enemy.' At daybreak, having diſpoſed his 
Th whole force, and directed even the women to 
I aſſiſt by chrowing ſtones and tiles from the 
? Vo, I. Bb +," -houſe- 


*. 
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eng houſe-tops, he made a furious charge upon the 
— Lacedæmonians; whoſe ſuperiority in number 
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availed- little, as they had not room to extend 
their front. But the violence of the ſtorm, 


which continued unabated, was ſuch as to pre- 


vent the women from acting on the roofs ; 
many of whom were, however, animated with 
ſuch manly reſolution for the defence of their 


country, that they took arms and joined in the 


fight below. There the battle continued al 


day, with ſcarcely other effect than mutual 


ſlaughter. At night there was again a pauſe; 
but it was ſuch as allowed little reſt or refreſn- 
ment to the Meſſenians. Now the Lacedæmo- 


nian general profited from his numbers. He 


ſent half his forces to their camp while the 


bother half kept the Meſſenians in conſtant 


alarm, and, with the return of day, he brought 
back his refreſhed troops to renew the attack, 


The Meſſenian chiefs became ſoon convinced 


that all attempts to expel the enemy muſt be 
vain... After a ſhort conſultation, therefore, 
they formed their people in the moſt convenient 
order for defending their wives and children, 
and moſt portable effects, while they ſhould 
force their way out of the place. The Lace- 
dæmonians, whoſe political inſtitutions i in ſome 
degree commanded the permiſſion of eſcape for 


a flying enemy, gave them free paſſage. The 
Mleſſenians directed their melancholy march to 


Arcadia. There they were moſt hoſpitably 


| ns 10 their faithful allies of that country, 


* 
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who divided them in quarters among their 2 


towns. 

Even in this extremity of misfortune, the 
enterprizing genius of Ariſtomenes was imme- 
diately imagining new ſchemes for reſtoring 


his country, and taking vengeance on her ene- 
mies. He ſelected five hundred Meffenians, 


to whom three hundred Arcadian volunteers 
Joined themfelves, with a reſolution to attempt 
the furpize of Sparta itſelf, while the Lacedæ- 
monian army was yet in the fartheſt part of 
Meſſenia, where Pylus and Methone ftill re- 
mained to be reduced. Everything was pre- 
pared for the enterprize, when ſome of the. 
Arcadian chiefs received intelligence that a 
meſſenger was gone from their king Ariſto- 
crates to Sparta. This man they cauſed to be 
waylaid on his return. He was ſeized; and 


letters were found upon him, thanking Ariſto- 


crates both for information of the expedition 
now intended, and for former ſervices. An 
aſſembly of the people was immediately ſum- 
moned, in which the letters and their bearer 
were produced; and the leaders, in the intereſt 
oppoſite to Ariſtocrates, worked up the anger 
.of the commonalty to ſuch a pitch againſt their 
treacherous prince, that they ſtoned him to 


death. To perpetuate his infamy, a pillar was Paufan. . 


afterward erected, with an inſcription, ſtill pre- Boi 


ſerved in the writings both of Pauſanias and Rae e. 
Polybius, warning future chiefs of the ven- ſera Num. 
geance of the deity, which unfailingly ſooner VIE. 


or later overtakes traitors and per; urors. | 
B b 2 The 
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The Pylians, Methonæans, and other Meſ- 


— . en of the coaſt, judging it now vain to at- 


tempt the defence of their towns, imbarked 
with their effects, in what veſſels they could 
collect, and failed to Cyllene, a port of Eleia. 
Hence they ſent a propoſal to their fellow- 
countrymen in Arcadia, to go all together and 
ſettle a colony wherever they could find an ad- 
. vantageous eſtabliſhment ; and they deſired 
72 Ariſtomenes for their leader. The. propoſal 
was readily accepted by the people, and, as far 
as concerned them, approved by the general; 
but excuſing himſelf, he ſent his ſon Gorgus, 
with Manticlus, ſon of his friend the prophet 
Iheocles, to conduct the enterprize. Still it 
remained to be decided to what uninhabited or 
ill- inhabited coaſt they ſhould direct their 
courſe. Some were for Zacynthus, ſome for 
Sardinia; but winter being already ſet in, it 
was ſoon agreed to put off the determination 
till ſpring. In the interval a fortunate occur- 
rence offered. After the abandoning of Ithome 
which concluded the former war, ſome Meſle- 
- nians, Joining with - ſome adventurers from 
5 Chalcis in Eubcea, had wandered to Italy, and 
tere founded the town of Rhegium. Theſe 
coloniſts had perpetual variance with the Zan» 
clæans on the oppoſite coaſt of Scilly; a peo-—ʒ 
ple alſo of Grecian origin, the firſt of whom 
were pirates, who ſettled there under Cratæ- 
menes of Samos, and Perieres of Chalcis. 
Anaxilas, now prince of Rhegium, was of 
MNleſſenian race. Hearing: Sy of this ſe- 


cond 


This new eftabliſhment however of the Mef- Vid. & 7: 


original Doric form unaltered, to this day. 
How far the late dreadful convulſion of the 
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cond cataſtrophe of his mother- country, he __ 1 


ſent to inform the Meſſenians at Cyllene that 


there was, in his neighbourhood, a valuable 

territory, and a town moſt commodiouſly fitu- . 

ated, which ſhould be theirs if they would aſ- 

ſiſt him in diſpoſſeſſing the preſent proprietors, 5 
his inveterate enemies. The offer was accepted: 'Y 
the confederates, victorious by ſea and land, 

beſieged Zancle ; and reducing the inhabitants Ol. 4: 4, 

to extremity, an accommodation was agreed 8 

upon, by which it was determined that the 
Meſſenians and Zanclzans ſhould hold the city Ol.2 4 5 
and country in common as one people, but that 668. 


the name ſhould be changed to Mefſene. Such 'B. 


is the account given by Pauſanias; and ſo far 
that the antient Zancle had its new name of 
Mefſene from a colony of Peloponneſian Meſ- 
ſenians, eſtabliſhed there by a prince of Rhe- 


. gium, of Meſfenian race, and of the name of © 


Anaxilas, is confirmed by Thucydides; tho Thucyd. 
that hiſtorian refers the event to a later period. {;* © 4 


ſenians, among many heavy misfortunes gene- 22 %% 
rally flouriſhing, has always been a great city; 3 
at one time the capital of the iland; and an in- 
tereſting memorial of a brave and unfortunate 
people is yet preſerved in its name, with us 
commonly, according to the Latin orthography, 
Meſſina, but in its own country Meſſana, the 


elements, involving in common deſolation 
n with its antient rival Reggio, and vio- 
ner 8 b 3 lently 
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lentiy changing the face of nature 10 u great 
ceceent on both coaſts, may beyond all former 
calamities urge its final downfall, ml hs for 


the hiſtorian of future years to tell. 


Ariſtomenes for ſome time ſtill indulged che 
. hope, through ſome favoring contingency, to 
avenge. his country on the Lacedæmonians. 
But going to Delphi, he found the Pythoneſs 
too wiſe to propheſy him any incouragement. 
Let tho he was no longer to ſhine in a public 
ſituation, fortune was favorable to his private 


happineſs. Damagetus, prince, or, as he is 


ſtiled by Grecian writers, tyrant, of Ialyſus in 


the iland of Rhodes, happened to be at Delphi 


; inquiring of the oracle whom he ſhould marry ; 
for it ſeems to have been about this time that 
Delphi was in higheſt repute; individuals often 
ſtraining their circumſtances to obtain its ad- 
vice on their more intereſting private concerns. 
Io a queſtion in its nature rather puzzling, the 


Pythoneſs gave a very prudent anſwer, and at 


the ſame time of uncommonly obvious inter- 
Pretation. She directed Damagetus to take 
the daughter of the man of higheſt character 


among the Greeks. Ariſtomenes, then on the 


ſpot, was unqueſtionably in reputation the firſt. 
of the Greeks, and he had a daughter unmar- 
ried. Damagetus, therefore, made his propo- 
ſals, which were accepted; and Ariſtomenes 
paſſed with him to Rhodes, where he is ſaid to 
have paſſed the reſt of his life in honorable eaſe. 
The Lacedæmonians now found themſelves 
maſters af a country . a deſert. The Afi. 
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nxans, indeed, whom on the concluſion'of the 


retained their ſettlement. To the Nauplians, EM: 
lately ejected from their country by the Ar- 8. V+ 373+ 


gians, the Lacedæmonians gave the town and 75 


territory of Methone. The reſt of Meſſenia 
they divided among themſelves; and many of 
the miſerable inhabitants, who had been either 
unable or unwilling to ſeek their fortune out of 
their native country, they reduced to the don. 
dition of Helots. * 
Here we might naturally ſuppoſe the hiſtory” | 
of Meſſenia ended. But we ſhall in the ſequel - 
find its unfortunate people, {till as the Meſſe. 
nians, taking part occafionally in Grecian af- 
fairs, and at length, after more than a century 
and a half, by a very extraordinary revolution, 
becoming again the free e of ny antient 


ni 


During the Hei cburle of years fad . 
firſt hoſtilities with Meſſenia to the completion 
of the conqueſt, Lacedæmon was not without 
wars with other neighbouring ſtates, nor with-. . 
out political convulſions at home: but the 
chronology of that period is ſo utterly uncer- 
tain, that it were a vain attempt to arrange the 
facts reported, in ſcattered paſſages, by antient 
authors of beſt credit. Very early, we are told. 
a diſpute aroſe concerning the limits of Argolis | 
and Laconia. The Lacedzmonians ejected the 


Argians from Cynuria. Then they aſſerted, + - - 


witty ſimilar violence, a claim to the territory N 
Ap B b 4 of 
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former war they had planted in Meſſenia, ſtill Pauha l! 
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of Thyrea. In the old age of king Theopom. 
Pauſan. I. pus, according to Pauſanias, (therefore between 


Heron i. the firſt and ſecond Meſſenian wars, tho Hero- 
— 5 82. dotus ſeems to refer it to a later date) the armies 
Ban. of the two ſtates meeting, it was determined, at 
| Min. Vid. a conference of the leaders, that the right to 
_ = the lands in diſpute ſhould be decided by an 
: ingagement between three hundred men from 

each army. The reſt of the troops on both 
- fides retired. The fix. hundred fought with 
ſuch determined valor, and ſuch equal ſtrength 

and ſkill, that two Argians only, Chromius 
and Alcenor, remained alive; with not a ſingle 
Lacedæmonian, as far as in the duſk of ad- 
vanced evening they could perceive, furviving 
to oppoſe them. Eager, therefore, to relate 
their victory, they haſtened to the Argian camp. 
But, during the night, Othryades, a Lacedæ- 
monian, recovering from the loſs of blood un- 
der which he had fainted, found himſelf, weak 
as he was, undiſputed maſter of the field. His 
ſtrength ſufficed to ſorm a trophy from. the 
arms of his ſlain enemies, and he reſted on the 
ſpot. On the morrow the Argians learned with 
aſtoniſhment that the Lacedæmonians claimed 
the victory. Another conference was held, in 
which neither ſide would yield its pretenſions. 

The armies again met; and, after a moſt obſti- 
nate conflict, the Argians were defeated. The 
nieaſure which followed, reported by Herodo- 
Plat. Phæ · tus, and confirmed by Plato, ſtrongly charac- 

8 *9- terizes both the ſpirit of war and the ſpirit of 
| 3 of the times. The whole Argian 


people 
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people having cut off their hair, (a common SECT. 4 
mark of public mourning) it was decreed, with — 5 


ſolemn. curſes againſt tranſgreſſors, that no 
man ſhould. ſuffer his Nair 6 e and no 


© woman wear ornaments of gold, till Thyrea 
© were recavered.*” . The animoſity which we 
ſhall find long ſubſiſting between Lacedæmon 


and Argos will, with the recollection of theſe" . | 


circumſtances, not appear extraordinary." © 
The Lacedzmonians had alſo early and long 
contentions with the Arcadians. Theſe allied 
themſelves with the Argians; with whoſe aſſiſ- 


tance the city of Tegea, formed, as we have Chap 
before obſerved, by an aſſemblage of the in- f lift. 


habitants of nine villages, was fortified, and 
became capable of protecting the Arcadian 


borders againſt Lacedzmonian inroads. None Herodot. 
of the neighbouring people in the earlier times p. : 
| oppoſed Spartan incroachments with more va- 8. c. 48. 


lor, and none with ſuch ſucceſs, as the Tegeans. 
After often ſuffering conſiderable loſſes, the 
Lacedzmonians, however, at length gained 
ſome advantages; and the circumſtances of the 
times induced that politic people to uſe the 
opportunity for forming a cloſe alliance with 
the brave mountaineers; who in the ſequel 
proved highly ſerviceable to them in their 
more extenſive views of ambition. | | 
As it is in the natire of human affairs has 
things moſt advantageous ſhall have their inhe- 
rent evils, ſo the nice balance, eſtabliſhed by 
the Spartan lawgiver between the ſeveral powers 
of he — naturally produced a con- 
| ſtant, 


5 


Thins, dane mad often. violent fruggle-of factions. 


Nit ae But as. the Lacedzmonian inſtitutions were un- 
ep. . 3. favorable to literature, as they ſtrongly inforced 
99 Pa- ſecrecy on polities, and as foreiners had little 
nathen. acceſs to Sparta, we are very defectively in- 
formed of the internal tranſactions of that ſtate. 
Herodot. Authors of greateſt credit are not to be recon- 
His ciled concerning the firſt eſtabliſhment of thoſe 
Epiſt 8. magiſtrates called Ephors, who, in courſe of 
NT” time, acquired almoſt a defpotic authority. 
| Jeep Herodotus, Plato, and Xenophon, refer it to 
Ariſtot. Lycurgus: Ariſtotle, Plutarch, and others, to 
Plurk king Theopompus, who completed the firſt. 
Azcurg- conqueſt of Meſſenia. If magiſtrates with ſuch 
_ - a'title-were appointed by Lycurgus, the tenor 
of that lawgiver's inſtitutions will not permit 
us to ſuppoſe that he meant to allow them 
powers ſuch as they afterward exerciſed. He 
cerrtainly favored oligarchy; and poſſibly the 
large authority which he committed to the ſe- 
nate might ſometimes be abuſed. But from 

the conſent. of Grecian writers-it appears that, 
if the ephors were not firſt appointed under | 
Theopompus, their powers and privileges were, 
however, conſiderably augmented under nis , 
reign. That prince either found it-neceſfary, 
for prevention of commotion, to grant indul. 
gence to the people; or convenient, for his 
' own power, to raiſe an authority capable of 
balancing the overbearing ſpirit 'of the ſenate 25, 


* 


2 To ſuch a balance Plato ſeems to refer where he calls the 
ſenate and the college of Ephors ofen, Ths eg a, 
corijios. "Epilt. Dp IEEE > 

whence 
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whence perhaps the ſaying reported of him, on Plutareh. 
being reproached for tranſmitting the regal au- 1 
thority diminiſhed to his poſterity, that on the 
«* contrary he ſhould tranſmit it greater, inaſmuch 
© as he ſhould tranſmit it-firmer.”. 

The ephors were five in numher, elected from Ariſtor. | 
the people and by the people; and the purpoſe 5 
of their office was at firſt meerly to preſerve to 13 
the people their conſtitutional rights againſt any LI 5 
attempts of the kings or ſenate. The tribunes m 
of Rome afterward, in the cauſe of their 1 
pointment, in the purpoſe of their office, in 
their original powers and privileges, and in 
what they by degrees aſſumed, very remarkably 
reſembled the Spartan ephors; and the hiſtory _ 
of both goes ſtrongly to prove the inherent im- 
potence of the antient democracy, which, in 
two of the beſt conſtituted commonwealths of 
antiquity, unable to maintain its own rights, 
was reduced to the abſurd neceſſity of creating 
and ſupporting a tyrannical magiſtracy to de- 

fend them. : 
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| Summary View of the ate of the N Norte 
Provinces of GREECE, and of the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the early Grecian Colonies ; 
with the Hiſtory of .ATH#eNs, from the 
Trojan Wax to. the firſt public Trans 
ſaction with PERSIA. 


SECTION I. 


View of the State of the Northern Provinces of 
. - Greece after the Trojan War. Hiſtory of Athens 
from the Trojan War to the Abolition of Royalty, 
and the Appointment of en Arc bons. 


FHILE Lacedzmon, partly through the 
Internal vigor of its ſingular conſtitu- . 
tion, partly by canqueſt, was raiſing itſelf to 
a preeminence among the Grecian ſtates, which, 
ſince the expulſion of the princes of the houſe 
of Pelops from the throne of Argos, none had 
obtained, a rival power, of very different cha- 
racter and very different inſtitutions, was more 
ſilently growing without Peloponneſus. But 
the diviſions, whence aroſe the weakneſs and 
| infignificancy of the other ON. people, 
5 were 


— 


© 


* 


were among the e n con- SECT: | | 
tributing to ſet Lacedæmon and Athens at the — 
head of the nation. During ſome centuries af- 
ter the Trojan war, we have no hiſtory of the 
northern provinces, beyond confuſed accounts Es 
of migrations and expulſions, which were fre- 
quent, and predatory wars, which were almoſt 
unceaſing. The principal revolution, of which B. C. 
we are informed, was effected by the Bœotians, N ED 
a Theſſalian people; who, according to Thu B. C. ; 
cydides, about ſixty years after the Trojan war, 1124. 
migrating ſouthward, joined ſome of their own Thucyd- 
tribe before ſettled in the neighbourhood of I. 1. Cc. 12. 
Thebes, and, overpowering the Cadmeians, be- 4 
came maſters of the whole province, from them. 3 
ſelves called BozorT1a. Thebes which, as Ho-, Schel. 4 
mer ſeems to indicate, had been much reduced 1. — | ö 
by the wars preceding the Trojan times, be- 
came the principal ſeat of the Bœotians; and 
under them recovered ſome ſhare of its antient 
importance. 

But the hiſtory of Bœotia, to a late period, 
remarkably verifies an obſervation of the great 41 
poet upon its circumſtances at a very early day, _ 1 
that none could live there without the protec- 

p tion of fortifications' . Military ſpirit is a 2 
plant naturally flouriſhing in almoſt every bar- 2 
baric ſoil. Folitical wiſdom, without which F 

7 


' Mentioning the building of the walls of Thebes by Zethus | 
and Amphign,: be dd: . 
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CHAP. military Foirie is of why uncertain worth, re- 

. — quires much and careful culture, and, even in 
circumſtances the moſt favorable, is of flow 

1 | growth. The Bœotians could conquer, but 
* ttey knew not how to legiſlate: they could 
1 ſpurn the tyranny of one, but they knew not 
how to eſtabliſn the equal liberty of all. In 
the country which they had ſubdued, Thebes, 
by its central ſituation, the natural ſtrength of 
the eminence on which ſtood the citadel, the 

largeneſs of the town, its copious ſprings 

of pureſt water, and the fruitfulneſs of the 

| Furrounding plain, invited the refidence of 

RS the chiefs; who propoſed thence to rule the 
. cy n. other towns, in which they ſettled their fol- 

lowers. But the rich acquiſition, which had 

been made by arms, was not without arms to 

be preſerved : the whole people muſt be ſtill 


4 


N its own protection, at leaſt againſt ſudden at- 
tacks from near neigbours, againſt whoſe ſpirit 
of war and rapine military force only could 
give ſecurity. With ſuch neceſſary military 


the internal government of each municipality. 
The difficulty then, the univerſal difficulty of 
Grecian legiſlation, was to provide ad vanta- 
geous bonds by which all ſhouldbe united, fo 


all, yet all be free. 
We are very imperfectly informed of the Bœo- 
tian conſtitution, yet we learn with certainty that 
Thueyd. it was HI toits purpoſe. Eleven magiſtrates, 
DESI (when 


military; and every townſhip muſt ſuſſice for 


power, ſome civil power muſt be allowed for 


that each might be protected by: the firength of 


. 
—_— — _ 9 — "Eg 1 & d. 


tary; they commanded in chief the Bœotian 


military preſidency, a kind of protectorſhip, l. 3. c- 61. 


league, and competent to decide for itſelf con- 
cerning all its forein intereſts, as well as its in- 


TIE. © 
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(when Thucydides wrote) preſided, with chetitie r. 


of Bœotareh, over the affairs of the whole people. —— 
Afterward, if we may truſt our copies of Pau- Pauſan. 1. 


ſanias, they were only ſeven. Perhaps the num- e 
ber varied, as the power of Thebes roſe or | 
ſunk, or as the ſmaller towns ſuffered or ſuc- 
ceſsfully. reſiſted oppreſſion. _ The election of 
theſe-great officers was annual ; their authority, 

like that of the kings of old, principally mili- 


armies. - The political adminiſtration was alſo. Thora. 5 
in their hands, but under the controul of four © 5 7. 
councils; how conſtituted we are not informed, 8 
nor whether they poſſeſſed legiſlative as well as 
adminiſtrative power. Deputies from all the 
Bceotian towns ſometimes met in one aſſembly, 
where the Bœotarchs preſided; but this ſeems 

to ha ve been rather convened on extraordinary 


occaſions, than a permanent or periodical coun- 


cil, for tranſacting ordinary buſineſs, whether 


of adminiſtration or legiſlation. In general 


every town legiſlated for itſelf. All were thus 
truly ſeparate republics; and while Thebes al- Herod. 1 
ways claimed a right of preſidency, at leaſt of — 


over all, the reſt would often inſiſt that each 
was united with the others only by voluntary 


ternal adminiſtration. All the towns of Baa- 
tia, not leſs than of the reſt of Greece, were 
divided between an oligarchal and a democtati- 
* party; but the oligarchal moſtly prexailing 


in 


> - NIS TOY or enkrer ; 
5 egar. in Thebes, the influence of that leading city - 
— ſuffced long to give a general pe e 
9 oligarchy in Bœotian politics. | 
Bruch is the picture which remaining memo- -* 
rials give of the ſtate of Bœotia, from the 
Theſſalian conqueſt downward” for 'centuries ; 
and, in the want of more particular accounts, 
it may ſerve to convey a general idea of the 
ſtate of the other Provinces north of the iſth- 
mus; each divided into little ſelf. governed 
townſhips ;- each diſtracted between an oligar- 
chal and a democratical party, with ſome con- 
nection maintained throughout the whole, but 
— moſtly ſtill more defective than that of Bœotia. 
. - Taz8aLy, by the extent and richneſs of its 
| territory, ſhould have carried the greateſt poli- 
tical importance of perhaps any province of 
Greece. The whole country beſides could not 
raiſe ſuch a force of cavalry; and no other pro- 
vince, by the ſuperiority of its produce to its 
conſumption, could equally ſupport expenſive 
eſtabliſhments, and maintain diſtant warfare. 
But Theſſaly was divided, and ſubdivided, into 
little governments, yet more than Bœotia, with 
connecting inſtitutions even more. defective. 
Thus the hiſtory of its people is reduced to 
confuſed accounts of conqueſt, of which no de- 
tail remains, over the northern inhabitants of 
their own country, the Perrhæbians and Mag 
| hucyd: netes, and of eternal predatory war with the 
Herod. l. Phocians their ſouthern neighbours; whence 
"gy & aroſe a national ofa that Ch involved. ; 


4.2, 
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thei ſubjugation of all Greece, when aſſailed, ROT. 
as will be hereafter related by a forein enemy. FED 17 
We have already obſerved the favorable cir- 
cumſtances by which Aruzxs became early po- 
pulous and poliſhed. beyond the other Grecian 
cities. From the time of the Trojan war till 
after the Dorian conqueſts in Ar acer 5 
affords nothing important for hiſtory. | 
ſuch a revolution as that effected by the Fo i 
cleids could not be without material conſequen- 
ces to a neighbouring ſtate. The Athenian ter-= 
ritory at that time extended to the Corinthian 
iſthmus; where, to mark the limits, a pillar Strab. I. 
had been erected, on one fide of which was in- P. 85 
graved, This is Peloponneſus, not Ionia, for 
ſo Attica was then called: on the other ſide, 
This is not Peloponneſus but Tonia.* But the 
people of the peninſula itſelf, throughout the 5 
province that ſtretches along the coaſt weſtward 
from the iſthmus, were of Ionian race. When 
Tiſamenus, with his Achaian followers from 
Argos and Lacedæmon, Had procured ſecurity 
to this country againſt the Heracleids, its nar- 
row bounds were found unequal to the increaſed 
population: the new comers prevailed againſt 
the antient poſſeſſors, and the Ionian families 
were moſtly compelled to emigrate. Athens, 
f | always hoſpitable to the unfortunate, amid thoſe 
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"oF 


= | extenſive troubles through Peloponneſus, would 
© | abundantly attract refugees. , Not only the E- Strab. l. 
© | gialian Tonians, but many Meſſenians alſo, un- 8 


d deer Melanthus king of Pylus, reſorted thither. 633: 
The Athenians were then ingaged in war with 
e C 0 Bœotia; 


* 


— 
- 
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3 cner. Bad's and on this account, and perhaps 
_ — through "ſome dread alſo of the conquering 


Dorians, were the more ſolicitous to accommo- 
- date all that offered, as an addition of ſtrength 
to the ſtate. The charity was not unpro- 
ductive of reciprocal benefit. For the armies 
of Athens and Bœotia meeting, the Bœotian 
king propoſed to decide the matter in diſpute 


between the two ſtates by ſingle combat between 
-  -himfelf and Thymcetes, then king of Athens. 


Thymeœtes, probably knowing himſelf inferior 
in bodily ſtrength and agility, declined the 
„challenge. But the temper of the times was 
t. favorable to that mode of deciding political 
controverſies. Melanthus therefore, the Meſ- 

' ſenian prince, who had his fortune to ſeek, of- 

fered himfelf for champion-of the Athenians, 

and was accepted: he was victorious, and the 
ſcepter of Athens was his reward. Thymeetes 
was depoſed, and with him ended the ſucceſſion 


of the family of Theſ eus. 


Tradition is little accurate concerning a war 
which followed between the Athenians and Pe- 
loponneſians. But a conquering people is com- 
1 - monly an overbearing people; the protection 
given by Athens to the refugees from Pelopon- 
neſus would afford pretence; and the Dorians, 
ve find, ſoon after their eſtabliſhment in the pe- 
ninſula, made incroachments on the Athenian 
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frontier, and founded the town of Megara on 
the northern coaſt of the Saronic gulph. When | 
Codrus Tucceeded his father Melanthus in the $trab.1. * 
kingdom of Attica, Megara ſeems to have been ) P. * 
already firmly ſettled. Hoſtilities however con- | 
tinned, or were recommenced ; and ſo 5 
aſſiſtance came to the Megarians from Pelopon- B. C. 
neſus, chat Athens itſelf was threatened with 804. 1. 
ſubverſion. While the hoſtile armies were in- B. C. 
camped ſo near together that a battle appeared "0 
unavoidable, the Delphian oracle was conſulted Lycurg. 
about the event. The anſwer of the Pythoneſs In. 
was underftood to import that the Peloponne- Pauſan. I. 
fians would be victorious, provided they did Yeu. Pa 


45 not kill the Athenian king. This reſponſe ' e 


being promulgated, Codrus, in the heroic ſpirit Juſtin. 1. 
of the age, determined to devote his life for the * © © 
good of his country. Diſguifing himſelf i in the 


habit of a peaſant, with a faggot on his ſhoul- 
der, and a hook in his hand, he entered the 


enemy*s camp. Obſerving 1 in one part a croud 
of ſoldiers, he puſhed in among them; words 
aroſe; he ſtruck a foldier with his hook; the 


| ſoldier retorted with his ſword, and Codrus was 
killed. Inquiry being preſently” made about 
the tumult, the body was found to be that of 
the king. of Athens; upon which the Pelopon- 


neſian chiefs, dreading the accompliſhment of 


the oracle to their overthrow, . haſtily withdrew 


their forces into Pelopponneſus. A peace with 


| Megara ſeems to have followed. 


3 The ſpot where Codrus was killed was preſerved in memory, 
Ce 2 or 
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__ CHAP. - The each of Codrus, while it thus fortunate- 
)x delivered Athens from the dangers of forein 

war, was the immediate cauſe: of internal ſe- 
| Pauſan. 1, dition, threatening nearly equal evils. Medon, 
> nn eldeſt ſon of Codrus, was lame; and bodily 
ability ſill held that high rank in popular eſti- 
mation, that his younger brother made advan- 
tage of this defect to diſpute the ſucceſſion with 
him. Each found ſtrong ſupport: but the con- 


ſtronger, which was for excluding both, decla- 
Schol. in ring mY would have no king but Jupiter. 
The moſt fatal conſequences were to be appre- 
hended „when fortunately a declaration. of the 
1 Pelphian oracle was procured in favor of Me- 
„don, and the buſineſs was amicably accommo- 
aated. It was determined that, after Codrus, 
- who had merited ſo ſingularly of his country, 
none ought to be honored with a title of which 
it was impoſſible for any living man to be com- 
paratively worthy: that, however, Medon ſhould 
be firſt magiſtrate of the commonwealth; with 
the title of Archon, chief, or Prince; and 
this honor ſhould remain hereditary in his fa- 
milly; but that the Archon ſhould be accoun- 
table to the aſſembly of the people for due ad- 
miniſtration of his high office. And as Attica 


| then, ae the multitude of rede over- 


or r of 8 e 


near the altar of the Muſes on the bank of the Iliſſus, oppoſite 
to the temple of Diana Agrotera, whoſe ruins yet remain on the 
other bank. Pauſan. I. . c. 19. Sir George Wheeler's Jour- 
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abounded 


tehtion brought forward a third party ſtill 
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abounded with inhabitants, it was agreed hat I 
a colony ſhould be ſent to Aſia Minor, of which b b. . 
Androclus and Neleus, younger ſons of Codrus, 47 p- r 
ſnould be leaders. Thus was internal quiet re- os 
ſtored to Athens as happily as external peace. f. erz 2 
The reſtleſs ſpirits moſtly joined in the migra- 
tion: the ſtorm of contending factions diſper- 
ſed; and the affairs of the commonwealth flow- 
ed ſo ſmoothly for ſome generations after, chat 
no N er for en remain. £ 


- 


3 SECTION 1. 


on the Folic and Tonic Migrations and 19 the 
: Eſtabliſhment of Grecian Colonies in Aſia Mow, : 
Ae Cyprus, PER Sicily, and alp. e 


- WHILE Athens thus was injoying e | 

and the ambition of Lacedæmonian was yet 
conſined within the narrow bounds of Pelopon- 
neſus, the theater of Grecian action, or, we | 
may ſay, Greece itſelf, was expanding very 
greatly, through thoſe numerous colonies which 

were poured forth in every direction. Of the 
Grecian ilands, Crete almoſt alone has occurred 

hitherto as an object of hiſtory. The other ilands 

of the Ægean were antiently held, and perhaps 
originally, ſome by Phenicians, but moſt by Thucyd. 
the people called Leleges, a branch, apparently, 4 
of the Pelaſgian hord, who, as well as the Phe- Herodot. 
nicians, exerciſed continual piracy. Minos = 1 i 
* of Crete expelled both, and planted co- 2p. 273. 
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ED 8635 1 of his own people in their room. Aſtera 
— ward the power of the Cretan kings decaying, 
ETD ſome of* thoſe ilands became independent, and 
| others were variouſly ſubjected. Eubœa, one 
of the largeſt and moſt valuable in the Grecian 
| ſeas, never probably was under the dominion of 
the Cretan kings, and indeed was fcarcely in 
the circumſtances of an iland ; being ſeparated 
_ from the coaſt of Bœotia by a channel ſa nar- 
| row and ſhallow that it is in effect an adjoining. 
| peninſula. While the Ionic Pelaſgians of At- 
tica ſpred ſouthward into Peloponneſus, they 
had alſo extended their ſettlements northward 
into this iland, where Chalcis and Eretria are 
ſaid to have been Athenian colonies before the 
Trojan war. Thoſe two cities, tho diſtinct go- 
Strab. 1. vernments, yet maintained ſuch cloſe alliance 
as to form almoſt one ſtate, and became very 
flouriſhing. They held the neighbouring ilands 
of Andros, Tenos, and Ceos in ſubjection: they 
extended the Grecian name northward by plant- 
ing the peninſulas of Pallene and Athos, toge- 
dtther with the territory around Olynthus on the 
* confines of Thrace and Macedonia; and they 
e.ſtabliſnhed colonies in Italy and Sicily. 
Wood on It has been ſuppoſed by ſome authors, but 
apparently ,without good grounds, that, before 
the Trojan war, migrations had been made from 
| Sreece to Aſia Minor. We have ſeen that the 
Chap. 1. earlieſt known people of the weſtern parts of 
x that country differed little in origin or in lan- 
gauage from the inhabitants of Greece; and 
ſome of the towns on th WET ONT by 
: people 
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Nei en ae ere Grecian, at ſu early 4 8 
period, that the anti of aſtertimes, un 
willing to allow anything to be Greek that did 
not originate from Greece, were at a loſa to 
account for their eſtabliſnment. Miletus, men- | 
tioned. by Homer in his catalogue, and Teos, - -. 18 
and Smyrna, are ſaid by Strabo to have been Strab. 4 
Grecian towns before the Trojan war. But the 643 & 2. 
great olic and Ionic migrations made a com- 33+. | 
plete revolution in the ſtate of that fine coun - 1. c. 3. 
try, and gave it almoſt. intirely a new people. 
Of: thoſe extraordinary and important events no 
„antient author has left any complete account. 822 
It muſt; therefore, be endeavoured to connect 
the ſcattered information remaining from wri- = 
ters of beſt authority, among alin nds wh LN 
be our principal guide. 1 e 

Not the proſperity but the e . 
fortunes of the country gave origin to the princi- Ke 
pal colonies from Greece. The Zoric an. es 
lo as an immediate conſequence of the con- 0 
queſt of Peloponneſus by the Heracleids. Pen- wn. b 
thilus, one of the fons of Oreſtes, took refuge f f. 
upon that occaſion in Eubœa, whather multi- 447- rs 
tudes of Peloponneſians followed Many: of Paal. l. 
theſe found ſettlements there; but the larger 
number, joined by a powerful body of Bao», = 
tians, paſſed with their prince into Thrace. 
| He dying, his ſon Echelatus led the colony 
| acroſs the Helleſpont, and made himſelf maſter 

of Troy; putting then, it is ſuppoſed, a final pe- Wool ak 
riod to that unfortunate city, and to the name ß 
* der In the mean time Cleues and Malaiis, 

1 S4 | alſo 
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'Strab: alſo of tne? Agamemnon, had aflembled- 4 
$4. LINES a number of Peloponneſian fugitives on mount 
N Phricius in Locris, near Thermopylæ; and, 
paſſing thence to Aſia Minor, founded the town 
of Cuma. Thus the whole coaſt, from Cyzieus | 
Strab. l. on the Propontis to the river Hermus, together | 
p. s. with che iland of Leſbos, conquered by Grais 
5 - L ſon: of Echelatus, became ſettled by Pelopon- 
neſians and Bœotians, and received the name of 
Solis or Folia. An aſſembly at Cuma for 
fee a common ſacrifice, but, as far as appears, 
3: 1460p without any profeſſed political object, aſſiſted 
en beat ſupport ſome bene connettion between the 
Halian chies. Me eee e eee eee 
The great e MIGRATION / Fa place 
| ſomewhat later, but produced colonies yet more 
Herodot. flouriſhing. It was led from Athens by An- 
K. c- 8b. N droclus and Neleus, younger ſons of Codrus, 
— p. upon the occaſion, already mentioned, of the 
gn. 633; determination of the ſucceſſion to the archonſhip 
* .in favor of Medon. A great multitude followed; 
Var. 22 many Athenians, and almoſt all the Ionian and 
BY e. 5. Meſſenian families which the Dorian conqueſt 
had driven for refuge to Athens. They ſeized 
the fineſt part of the coaſt of Aſia Minor, and, 
arxcording to Herodotus, the fineſt country un- 
der the moſt favorable climate in the world; 
extending from the river Hermus ſouthward to 
the headland of Poſideion, and including the 
ilands of Chios and Samos. The Carian in- 
habitants were expelled, the Grecian were 
1 e and twelve cities were founded, 
n nne all very 8 Epheſus, 
* | 
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Miletus, Myus, Lebedos, Colophon, Prien, 
Teos, Erythræ, Phocæa, Clazomenæ, Chios, . 
and Samos; to which was afterward added 

Smyrna, acquired from the olians. Andro- 
clus fixed his reſidence at Epheſus, Neleus at 

Miletus. The authority of the former is ſaid, 

by Strabo, to have extended over all the ſettle- 

ments. But monarchal was early ſuperſeded 

by republican government, with the claim of ſe- 

parate ſovereinty by every municipal adminiſtra- 

tion: A confederacy, however, apparently bet- 

ter eſtabliſhed than the Folian, connected the 

Ionian cities, with a regular general council 

called Panionium. The territory thus acquired 

on cke continent of Aſia Minor, ſcarcely any- 

where perhaps extending forty miles from the 

coaſt up the country, was, however, in length 

from the north of Zolis 0 his fourh of be pp Þ 

near four hundred. - 

- Still the Greeks n forrlenients fourth." 

ward of this tract, within the bounds of that 

corner of Aſia which the great migrations had | 

left to the Carians, genuine deſcendants of the Herodot. 

Leleges, and which retained the name of Caria. 11.8. __ 

Here the Trœzenians founded Helicarnaſſus, L 7: 99s 

which became much more confiderable than * 

the'parent city. The adjacent iland of Rhodes Strab — 

had been very early occupied by people ß 1055 

Grecian race, ſome from Crete, it is ſaid, ſome 

from Theſſaly: and Homer relates, that Tle- Ind. 1. 

| polemus, ſon of Hercules, carried a colony. *. 
thither from Argos, and afterward joined in 
the i againſt W The great poet 
celebrates 


—— 6 
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CHAP. celebrates the power and wealth of Rhodes: 
. In his time if was divided berween three inde- 
Strab. 1. pendent ſtates, which were not till ſome cen- 
* **52 turies after united, when the city of Rhodes 
| was built, in a very advantageous ſituation, for 
na common capital of the iland. A happy ſyſ- 
tem of government prevailed: people of higher 
rank alone directed public affairs, but pro- 


viſion was made for the welfare and ſecuriry of 
all!. Hence Rhodes long flouriſhed in com- 
merce, arts, and Ty and extended its do- 


neighbouring continent. The Halicarnaſſians, 

Herod. 1. on the contrary, held Cos; with ſome ſmaller 

1:99 ilands, in ſubjection. Rhodes and Halicarnal 

ſus were the two principal of the Aſiatic Gre- 

cian ſtates whoſe people called themſelves Do- 

"RLANS, Theſe, like the /Eolians, had a com- 

mon facrifice, for which a meeting was held at 

the promontory of 'Triopium, and as the. Eo- 

lian, their political connection was ee im- 
perfect. 

The northern coaſt of the Egenn ſea was not 

- ſucceſsfully and permanently ſettled by people 

from Greece ſo early as the eaſtern. It was, 

however, ſtill an early period when, beſide the 


acquiſitions already mentioned of the Eubœans, 


Herodot. all the beſt ſituations on the TaxACIAN coaſt 
3 2 the Egean, and on both ſhores of the PRo- 
* | 


4 Strabo is warm in eulogy of the Rhodian government 7 
Oavpary 1 cha, he ſays. But his phraſe to expreſs its cha- 
racter is particularly remarkable: An & ugly zl Podior, al- 


Ld ; 
Tip av A thn 1. 14. p- 652. © 
: PONTIS, 


— ha. 


youTls, were poſſeſfed by Greeks, and Come bo Lb 
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eſtabliſhments. were made far in the EvxINE . 
ſea, Maczpoxra, occupied by a colony from 
Argos, under a leader of the family of Teme- 


nus the Heracleid, will require more nien, | 
notice hereafter. 


* 


But theſe were not the mot diſtant. or the 
moſt extraordinary of the Grecian acquiſitions 
in thoſe remote ages. Poctical tradition ſays, Pindar. 
and the moſt judicious Grecian writers adopted NE: 4 
the report, that, ſhortly after the Trojan war, Nicocles. _ 
Teucer, ſon of Telamon and brother of the Bub 1 
celebrated Ajax, leading a colony from the p- 415 
little iland of Salamis on the coaſt of Attica, 15 
founded the city of Salamis in Cyprus. | Un- 
queſtionably Cyprus was very early ſettled 
Greeks. It had ſtill earlier been occupied by 
the Phenicians, from whom it derived that Herodot. 
worſhip of the goddeſs Venus, originally a 1 
Syrian goddeſs, for which it became early and wo 1.8, 
continued long remarkable. Cyprus was then . 4, 


wooded like the uncleared parts of America. “ P. 684. 


The Phenicians therefore, who, through their 

ſuperiority in arts and manufactures, found 

more immediate profit in trading to inhabited . 

countries than in planting the uninhabited, „ 

ſeem not to have been averſe to the eſtabliſh. 

ment of Greek adventurers there. On the 

contrary the overabundance of wood and tge 

conſequent ſcarcity of people were eſteemed 

ſuch inconveniences, and the value of ſoil co- 

vered with wood was ſo trifling, that it was 

long cuſtomary to * lands to any who-would * 1 
clear 5 "i 
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CHAP. TY them.” Colony therefore followed colony, 
5 from Laconia, from Argos, from Athens, and 
ſome other parts. Thus in time Cyprus be- 
came completely a Grecian iland ; and, from 
being an object for nothing but its ſhip-timber 
and its copper-mines, was made a rich and | 
populous country, fruitful in corn, and famous 
for the excellence and abundance of its wines 
phe and oil. It was however, in early times, di- 
----. Videdinto too many little ſtates for any one to 
become conſiderable ; and theſe fell moſtly un- 
der that reprobated ſort of monarchy ND 
the Greeks denominated tyranny. 
8 Among the moſt ſouthern of that cluſter 
ON) little Hands in the /Egean ſea, called the Gs 
Strab. 1. clades, is Thera, planted at an early period by 
8 a colony from Lacedæmon. This little iland 
337% alſo ſent out its colony: the city of Cyrenẽ in 
Ol. 1-373 3. ArkIcA originated thence; and through the 
excellence of its ſoil, the opportunity of ex- 
. 2. tending its territory, the convenience of its 
ſituation for commerce, and the advantage of 
its climate for productions valuable in ex- 
change, Cyrene roſe to an importance impoſ- 
ſible for the | mather-country ever to attain. | 
Its horſes, of Arabian breed, by their victories : 
on the courſe of Olympia, procured celebrity 
to their owners and their country from the pen 
Pindar. of Pindar ; whoſe extant works bear teſtimony 
© 4 to the early wealth of Cyrenẽ, and to the large- 
| neſs of the towns that aroſe: from it over that 
part of Africa which became diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of the Cyrenaic. Barca, afterward 
Ts es | called 
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called Ptolemais, bea A conſiderable * 
PIR commonwealth, - os 3 
Thus great and thus widely pred v were he 4 
8 Grecian colonies eaſtward, northward; and 9 
ſouthward; and yet they were exceeded, in hiſ- 23 
torical importance at leaſt, by thoſe planted | 2 
toward the weſt. ITary and SiciLy. were, in Strab. 1. 
Homer's time, ſcarcely known but by name. 6, "p< 367 
They were regions of imaginary monſters and 
real ſavages; and the great poet has deſcribed - -.. 
theſe as accurately, as he has painted thoſe 
fancifully. Neither plowing nor ſowing, he oayr.1. g. 
ſays, they feed on the ſpontaneous productions . 
of the ſoil. They have no aſſemblies for 
public debate; no magiſtrates to inforce laws; 
no common concerns of any kind: but they 
* dwell in caverns on mountain-tops; and everx 
© one is magiſtrate and lawgiver to his own 
© family.” The calamities and various confu- 
fion inſuing from the Trojan war are ſaid to 
have occaſioned the firſt Grecian migrations to 
thoſe countries. This appears highly probable, 
tho we ſhould not implicitly believe: the tradi- 
tions which name the leaders and the ſpots on 
which they ſeverally ſettled. But while we 
doubt whether Diomed, after having eſtabliſhed strab. 1 
colonies of his followers in Arpi, Canuſium, 2 
and Sipontum in Apulia, really penetrated to Virg. En. 
the bottom of the Adriatic gulph, and became Stab. 2 
maſter of the country about the mouth of the ſup. & l. 
Po; whether Piſa in Tuſcany was built by N o_ 
thoſe Peloponneſian Piſæans who had followed. View. An. 
Neſtor to the fiege of Troy; and whether, as 1 180 
6 report 


36 . ER EL 
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Strab. l. report ſays, at a ſtill earlier day, the Arcadian 


ES Hint -33% Evander founded that village onthe bank of 
CO NS yo 25 the Tiber, which afterward became Rome; ſtill 


313336. Fe learn with unqueſtionable certainty that, if 
theſe were not facts, yet Grecian colonies were 
ſettled in various parts of Italy at a very early 
period: ſo early, that tho we can trace them 
very high, yet their origin lies beyond all means 

of - inveſtigation. The reputation was hence 

Strab. 1. acquired by Cuma, on the Campanian coaſt, of 

ONT Ng being the oldeſt of all the Grecian towns - both 

| in Italy and Sicily; becauſe it could with the 
greateſt certainty refer its foundation to the re- 

4 moteſt era. It was a colony led by Megaſthenes 
= 3 and Hippocles from Chalcis and Cuma in Eu- 
vel. Fa- boa, not a great while, according to Velleius 

f 8 1. paterculus, after the founding of thoſe towns 

buy the Athenians. The Campanian Cuma proſ- 

pered and ſent out its own eee Naples 1 is 

- among its offspring. 

One flouriſhing ſettlement in this inviting 

country would greatly incourage farther ad ven- 
| tures. '' The Chalcidians of Eubœa, we are 

Strab. 1. told, finding, at a following period, their po- 

5 p. 55. pulation too great for their territory, conſulted 

the Delphian oracle. The Pythoneſs directed 
them to decimate their whole people, and ſend 
a tenth to found a colony. It happened that 

2 ſome of the principal Meſſenians, of thoſe who 

| had fled their country after the firſt war with 

Lacedæmon, were at the ſame time at Delphi 

to aſk advice of the god. The managers of the 

oracle commanded them to join in the adven- 
| | rure 


5 
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ik with the decimated -Chalcidians. Both 


ſing for their leader a Meſſenian of the Hera- 


ſouthern point of Italy, which became a flou- 


8 riſhing and powerful ſtate. Not long after, 


Tarentum was founded by Lacedzmonians ; 


Locri Epizephyrii, and Medama, by Locrians 


SECT. 


parties were pleaſed with the order; and chu | 


cleid family, they founded Rhegium on the 


Strab. I. 6. 


from Criſſa; Scylleticum, aſterward called 


Scyllacium, by Athenians; Crotona, and Sy- 
baris, from whoſe ruin roſe Thurium, by Acha- 
ians ; Salentum and Brunduſium by Cretans. 
Some of theſe had many inferior towns within 
their territory: and in the end full half the 


coaſt. of Italy came into the poſſeſſion f 


undergone, retain notwithſtanding in \ ſome 


Parts much of their original character to this 
day. | 
While the 15 n of Italy thus became Gre- 


cian ground, ſettlements were made with equal 


| Greeks; whole poſterity, and even whoſe lan- 
- guage, mixed indeed and degenerated amid the 
various and violent revolutions which, in the 


courſe of ſo many centuries, the country has 


or ſuperior ſucceſs in S1c1Ly. Thucydides in- | 


ever, with his uſual judgement, he profeſſes to 
leave to the poets. The Sicans, from whom it 
acquired the name of Sicania, he ſuppoſes. to 


have 


forms us that the 'name by which that iland Thucya. 
firſt became known to the Greeks, was Trina- + 6. e 2. 
cria; and that the firſt inhabitants, concerning 
whom any tradition reached them, were the 


.Cyclopes and Læſtrigons; whoſe hiſtory how- 


N 
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have paſſed from Spain; driven from their ſet- 


—— tlements there by the Ligurians. Afterward 


the Sicels, forced by ſimilar violence from their 


native Italy, wreſted from the Sicans the 


OS 


I. 6. c. 2. 


F 
'E 
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Strab. I. 
6. p. 267. 


greateſt and beſt part of, the iland, and fixed 


upon it that name which it ſtill retains. At a 
very early period the Phenicians had eſtabliſhed, 


in ſome of the moſt ſecure ſituations. around 
* coaſt, not colonies, but factories, for the 


purpoſes of trade; and probably leſs the 
unin uenced violence of the barbarous natives, 
than Phenician policy directing that violence, 


Has given occaſion to thoſe reports, ſo much 


cultivated by the poets, of giants and monſters 
peculiar to Sicily. No Grecian' trader dared 
yenture thither : but ſome Phocian ſoldiers, in 
returning from the fiege of Troy, being driven 


by ſtreſs of weather to the coaſt of Africa, 


nend 


1. 6. c. 2. 
Strab. 1. 


6. p- 232 · a ſettlement. Brotherhood in diſtreſs united 


ut. < og 


and unable, in the imperfection. of navigation, 
thence directly to reach Greece, croſſed to the 


Sicilian coaſt. It happened that there they fell X 


in with ſome Trojans, who, after the overthrow 
of their city, had wandered thus far in queſt of 


them; they found means to make alliance with 
the Sicans in the weſtern part of the iland; 
and, eſtabliſhing themſelves there, Trojans, 
_ Greeks, and Sicans formed together a new 
people, who acquired the new name of Ely- 
mians. The ſtrong holds of Eryx and Egeſta, 
or, as it was called by the Romans, ee ; be- 
came their ; incipal to FOND. iid: nd 122 avid 
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kisronv or Gasen 3, ® 5 
It ns, according to Ephorus, as he is quoted 
by Strabo, in che next age; or generation, * L 
after this event, that Theocles or Thucles, an * 2067. 
Athenian, being driven, alſo by ſtreſs. of wea- f 
ther, on the caſtern coaſt of the iland, had op- 
portunity to obſerve ho little formidable the 
barbarous inhabitants in that, part really were, 
as well as how inviting the ſoil and climate. 
On his return he endeavoured to procure. the Thucyd. 
authority of the Athenian government for eſta- SR "a 
bliſhing a colony there; but, not ſucceeding, ſup. 
he went to Chalcis in Eubœa, where his pro- 
poſal was more favorably received. Many 
Chaleidians ingaged in the adventure. Thus 
incouraged, many from other parts of Greece 
joined them: and, under the conduct of Thucles, 
they founded Magus, the firſt Grecian town of 


/ Sicily. 10450 


A proſperous b hete, as in Traly, 
Invited more attempts. It was, aceording to Thucyd. 
Thucydides, in the very next year after the u. ub. 
founding of Naxus, that Archias, a Corinthian about 
of Heracleid race, led a colony to Sicily. To 650. N. 
the ſouthward of Naxus, but ſtill on the eaſtern OE Art. 
coaſt, he found a territory of uncommon fer- 732. 8. 
tility, with a harbour ſingularly ſafe and com- 
modious. Within the harbour, and barely de- Strab. 1. 
tached from the ſhore, was an iland, about two <> "pong 
miles in circumference, plentifully watered by burne's 
that remarkable fountain, which; through the 2 


Sic. v. 4 


poets chiefly, has acquired renown by the name X.-1 


of Arethuſa, From this advantageous poſt he Eidyll. 4. 


9 the Sicels, and founded there the city 
Vor. I. D which 
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4 1 n which became the great and celebrated | Syra- 
—— cuſe. Meanwhile Naxus ſo increaſed and flou- 


! 


riſhed, that, in the ſixth year only from its 


foundation, its people, ſtill under the conduct 


of Thucles, driving the Sicels before them, 
founded firſt Leontium, and ſoon aſter Catana. 
About the ſame time a new colony from Me- 


Thucyd. gara, under Lamis, founded the Hyblæan Me- 


ö I. 6. c. 4. 


* — 


gara. It was not till above forty years aſter, 
that any ſettlement Was attempted on the 


ſouthern coaſt, when a united colony of Rho—-— 
dians and Cretans founded Gela. But the ſu- 
periority of the Greek nation in Sicily was al- 


ready decided; and Tauromenium, Selinus, 
_ Himera, Acre, Caſmenæ, Camarinæ, Acragas, 
called by the Romans Agrigentum, and Zancle, 

afterward named Meſſena, became confiderable 
cities, moſtly colonies from thoſe before found- 


ed in that iland or in Italy. The interior of 


Strab. 1.6. both countries Rennes to the e race e of 


p- We 


* 
RY 
* 


inhabitants. A k 


It is indeed 1 ee 0 PURE: PEP ö 
never to have coveted inland territories: their 


active temper led them always to maritime 
ſituations; and if driven from theſe, they ſought 
ſtill others of the ſame kind, however remote 
from their native country, rather than be ex- 
cluded from the means which the ſea affords 
for communication with all the world. Accor- 
dingly the Italian and Sicilian Greeks (whoſe 
- poſſeſſions were ſo extended as to acquire the 


name of Great Greece) and not leſs the African 
_ colonies, maintained conſtant intercourſe. with 
„%% iis Sl Eat rac 
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rhe country of their forefathers : particularly Pindar. 
they frequented the Olympian games, the great Pn. 
meeting for all people of Grecian race. Still 

greater advantages perhaps 'were derived from Herodot. . 
the yet more intimate communication main- 2 * 3b, 
tained by ſome of them with the Aſiatic colo- 21. 

nies: for there Grecian art and ſcience firſt roſe 

to ſplendor: there Grecian philoſophy had its 
birth, and from the iland of Samos on the Strab. I. 
Aſiatic coaſt the great Pythagoras came and ©? — 
ſettled at Crotona in Italy. Thus the colonies 
in general advanced nearly equally in improve- 
ments of art, ſcience, and civilization, and 
ſometimes went even before the mother-coun- 

try. The firſt ſyſtem of laws committed to Strab. — 


writing among the Greeks, according to Strabo, 0 Nr 


was the celebrated code of the Epizephyrim 


Locrians, compoſed by Zaleucus; and ſcarcely 
any had greater fame, none was more exten- Ariſtot. 
ſively adopted; than that of the Catanian'law- Ran 


C. 12. 


giver Charondas. The political inſtitutions of bens l. 


Zaleucus, were, according to Ephorus, as le 


is cited by Strabo, principally taken from thoſe 

of Crete and Lacedæmon; the criminal law 

from the practice of che court of Areiopagus at 
Athens. It is faid to have had the merit of strab. 1. 
being the firſt among the Greeks that ſecured 5 P. 260. 


the accuſed againſt the. caprice of judges, by 


ſtating the penalty for every tranſgreſſion; and 
his ſyſtem all together was admired for the 
general cafinefs of its application, upon liberal 
principles,” to all poſſible occurrences. His 


11 F religious 
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CHAP. religious and moral precepts, always an eſſen- 

—— tial part of the ſyſtem of every early lawgiver, 

if we might give any credit to the diſputed ac- 

| Diod de. count of Diodorus, had very ſuperior merit 5,.. 

- 24, Fey of the Grecian colonies were founded 

© with any view to extend the dominion of the 

Tauſan. l. mother- country. Often the leaders were no 

Berod lj. more than pirates, not unlike the buccaneers 

6-c-77- of modern times. On a ſavage coaſt they ſeiz- 

ed a convenient port, ſet ſlaves to cultivate the 

. lands, and themſelves continued their 

cruiſes. | But when a. ſtate by a public act ſent 

Strab. 1 out a colony, the purpoſe was generally no 
| Plat & more than to deliver itſelf from numbers tov 

2 80 5- great for its territory, or from factious men, 

dend. whoſe means of power at home were unequal to 

n e. zu. their ambition. Corinth, however, early, and 


in later tymes Athens, had ſometimes farther 


views. Poſſeſſing naval force, they could give 


| protection and exact obedience; of which the 
\ - Grecian commonwealths in general could do 
neither. For the moſt part, therefore, in the 
colonies, as in Greece IA, every ths oa 


The age of theſe lawgivers i: is very 8 Ariſtotle men- 
; ions it as reported that Charondas was fellow-diſciple of the 
Spartan lawgiver Lycurgus, under the Cretan Thales, and that 
Zaleucus ſtudied under Charondas. Polit. I. a. c. 12. The in- 
accurate Diodorus, on the contrary, without heſitation, makes 
Charondas cotemporary with Pericles. It ſeems nevertheleſs 
unlikely that his age was ſo remote as Ariſtotle's report would 
make it. His reputation however was ſuch among the Sicilian 
and Italian Greeks that Plato does not ſcruple to rank him with 
Solon: Xapdda ul E Iraaia xa? Enaia, nad * 1, 
e e . 1 hk! N.) | 
"Fiat. de vep- 1, 10. r. 399. t. 2. 
town 
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SECTION I. 


Hitery of Athens from the Hhlitios of Reyalty 


0 the Legifaris of Solon. 


HAVIN G thus briefly flirveyed the OG 
and important acquiſitions of the Greek nation 
in various forein parts, we return to Athens. 


We have heretofore had occafion to obſerve that 


all the traditions of the Greeks, concerning the, 
early hiſtory of their country, bear ſtrong marks, 
if not of accuracy, yet at leaſt of honeſty. 
Even thoſe ages diſtinguiſhed by the epithets 
poetical, fabulous, and heroic; are far from 


abounding with matter of flattery to the Greek 


nation. Homer's perfect impartiality is per- 
haps among the greateſt wonders of his works; 
and from the period when his hiſtory ceaſes, 


to that in which the firſt proſe hiſtorians lived, 


a ſpace of at leaſt two centuries and a half, we 


find abſolutely nothing of what the character of 5 
vanity, ſo liberally attributed to the Greek na- 
tion, might lead us to expect. It is an obſer- 


vation of Salluſt that the actions of the Athe- 
nians, really great, nevertheleſs owe their ſu- 
perior reputation much to the ſuperior manner 
in r their hiſtorians have related them. 
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town claimed to be an independent ſtate; and, ener. ; 

_ unleſs oppreſſed by a powerful neighbour, 2 
maintained TRI by i its own * and its 
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But thoſe celebrated actions of the Athenians 
— did not begin till the eyes of many inlightened 


and jealous people were upon them. That re- 
mote period of their hiſtory where invention, 
ſecuxe from conviction, might riot in flattery, 
Is remarkably barren of circumſtances flattering 
to the nation. Cecrops, their firſt hero, was 

no Athenian; even their favorite Theſeus was 
not born in their country: Codrus was a Pe- 
loponneſian; and, with Codrus, heroiſm in 


8 the antient ſtile ended. Here appears a ſtri- 


king difference between the hiſtories of Greece 
and of Rome. The firſt accounts of Greece 
preſent us with A people inferior to the inha- 
bitants of other known countries, looking up 
with reverence to any ſtrangers who would da 
them the honor to come among them. After 
the times of the hydras, chimeras, flying horſes, 
ſea- monſters, and other mythological extrava- 
gancies, the hero whoſe actions remain recorded 


as moſt extraordinary, is Ariſtomenes ; whoſe 
memory was cheriſhed as the ſolace of an un- 


fortunate people, while their conquerors, be- 
come the moſt powerful of the Greeks, have 


attributed no remarkable celebrity to any of 
their great men of the ſame age; but have left 


unqueſtionable victories to ſpeak for themſelves 
by their effects only. But the hiſtory of Rome, 
from the eſtabliſhment. of the conſulate, i is made 
up of groſs flattery to the people at large, and 
to the great families in particular, till it be- 
came, in too notorious reality, a diſgrace to 
human nature. I would not ep the juſt 

* 1 8 merit 
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HISTORT OF (GREECE, 
merit of the Romans. If we had no hiſtory of 5 


we ſhould be certain that, in that interval, it 
muſt have produced not a few, but a whole 
people of great men. It is the hiſtory only, 
and not the people of Greece and Rome, that I 
mean at preſent to compare. In conſequence 


of the modeſt veracity of the Attic hiſtorians, 
Athens is almoſt without hiſtory for ſome gene 


rations after the death of Codrus. The few 
objects occurring are not matter of boaſt. 
Twelve archons are named, who followed Me- 
don by hereditary ſucceſſion; and the vanity of 


aftertimes has not aſcribed to any one of them, 


or to any one man under their government, a me- 
morable action; tho, according to Blair's chro- 


nology, the reigns of the thirteen were of no 
leſs than three hundred and ſixteen years, from 
the year before Chriſt one thouſand and ſeventy 


to the year ſeven hundred and fifty-four. New- 
ton, who places the death of Codrus only eight 


hundred and four years before Chriſt, makes 


the interval to the death of Alcmeon, the thir- 


teenth archon, no more than one hundred and 


flifty- ſeven. It may not be abſolutely uſeleſs to 


lay before the reader the barren liſt of names, 
Which the inveſtigators of Attic antiquities have 
preſerved, as of perſons who, under the title of 
king or archon, reigned in Attica from earlieſt 
traditions to this period. He will judge whe- 


ther inventive poſterity has attributed to them 


an ich proportion af brilliant atchieve- : l 
D 


d 4 125 ments. 
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- Rome from the time when it was ſacked by the . 


Gauls to the time when it ruined Carthage, till 


— reer or enk ror 


* ments. Ogyges is mentioned as a prince who 
< reigned" at a time beyond connected tradition, 
Aſter an undetermined interval; the next named 
is the Egyptian Cecrops. To him ſucceeded 
Cranaiis, Amphictyon, Erechtheus, Pandion; 
| Egeus, Theſeus, Meneſtheus, Demophoön, 
> _. Oxyntes, Aphidas, Thymœtes, Melanthus, Co- 
| _ dris, Medon, Acaſtus, Archippus, Therſippus, 
Phorbas, Megacles, Diognetus, Pherecles, Ari- 
Phron, Theſpicus, Agameſtog, ſchylus, Ale 
mon. Some writers haye ſuppoſe@three kings 
more between Amphi&yon and geus; ma- 
king a ſecond Cecrops, a ſecond Pandion, — 
| a ſecond Erechtheus; or r calling the * Erich 
ene Agen 
During the reigns of the een Belas 
unleſs from the incidental mention by Strabp of 
the acceſſion of Athens to the Calaurean league, 
of which ſome account has already been given, 
we do not learn that the Athenians had any 
tranſactions with other people. The next im- 
portant occurrence in their hiſtory is a farther 
change in the conſtitution. On the death of 
q. Alcmwzon, Charops was raiſed to the archon · 
Fork N. ſhip upon condition of holding it for ten years 
1 577 6.4 only. Six archons followed Charops by ap- 
753. 5. pointment for ten years. But, on the expira- 
2 Ol. 2 85 .2. tion of the archonſhip pf Eryxias, a farther and 
greater change was made: it was reſolved that 
c . the office ſhould be annual, and that inſtead f 
| 01. .1' one, its duties ſhould be divided among nine 
"684. 84. perſons. Theſe were tobe appointed by lot, out of 
© D. the Hirt order of the ſtate, the eupatrids c or no- 


bles, 
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bles, only,. Alt bore the tile-of:Archony bye 88. 

they differed in dignity and in function. One — 
principally repreſented the majeſty of the ſtate: 
by his name the year of his magiſtracy was diſ- 
tinguiſhed ; whence he was ſometimes called 
Archon Eponymus, but more uſually he was 


intitled ſimply the Archon. The ſecond in 
rank had the title of King. He was head of 
the religion of the commonwealth, to which 


principally the peculiar functions of his dignity 


related. The Polimarch was third; and ori- 


nally his office was what the title imports, cher 


in military affairs. The other fix archons 
had the common title of Theſmothete: they 
preſided as judges in the ordinary courts of juf- 


rice; and the fix formed a tribunal which had 


a peculiar juriſdiction. The nine together form- 
ed the council of ſtate. Legiſlation remained 


| with the aſſembly of the people; but almoſt the Thucyd.. 
whole adminiſtration, political, military, 3 n 


ciary, and religious, was with the archons. 

Farther than this we are little exactly Aon 
ed what was yet the conſtitution of Athens: 
for writing was hitherto fo little practiſed in 
Greece, that there were no written laws. It 


was therefore impoſſible for improvements in 


legiſlation,” or in the forms of government, to 
adyance with any ſteddy pace, or, except with 


ſuch extraordinary inſtitutions as thoſe of Crete 


and Lacedæmon, to reſt on any-firm ground. 


The abolition of hereditary ſupreme magiſtracy 
ee een — 
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mail peace to a country; and the Athenian. hif- 


- 
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tory, during above a century which, according 


0 Newton's to the loweſt computation, paſſed between the 


appointment of annual archons and the Perſian 
invaſion; is ſupplied by ſcarcely anything but 


. inteſtine troubles. - That weight which, from 


earlieſt times, a few principal families poſſeſſed. 


among the Attic people, and which was in a 


great degree confirmed: by the conſtitution of 
Thbeſeus, remained amid all the turbulence of de- 
mocracy, to a late period. Among thoſe fami- 


Pauſan. 1. Jies, the Alcmeonid, claiming its deſcent from 


4. C. 18. 


the perpetual archons and the kings of the 

Neleid line, is of principal fame. Megacles, 
bead of this houſe, was archon when Cylon, a 
man alſo of a very antient and powerful family 5, 


ones. 1 — to acquire the ſovereinty of his coun- 


e. 71. 
Fhucyd. 
I I. c. 126, 


75 2 S0. 


\ 


try. He had married the daughter of Thei- 
genes, tyrant of Megara: he had been victor in 
the chariot- race at the Olympian games a cir- 
cumſtance which in thoſe days of itſelf gave 
rank and reputation, not without ſome opinion 


of peculiar favor from the god of the feſtival; 
and being apparently a man of much am̃bition 


and little underſtanding, he interpreted a du- 
bious reſponſe of the Delphian oracle as a de- 
claration of divine bleſſing upon his purpoſe, | 


roc. With ſome troops, which he received from his 


ib. 


father-in-law, he ſeized the citadel of Athens. 
Bax, ny ſeems. to have Nn little prepared * 
N 1 mel 1. en, 3 
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IF the farther proſecution of his enterprize: . The SECT — 1 
: people ran to arms under the condutt of the ar- 
cChons, and immediately laid ſiege to the cita -. 
del. Cylon took an early opportunity to ſeek _ 
his own ſafety in flight. His adherents, pre- 
ſed by famine, forſook their arms and fled to "va 
the altars. Perſuaded to quit theſe, under pro- 
miſes of perſonal ſecurity, they were not- 
withſtanding condemned and executed. This 
action gave occaſion for great outcry. Many A 
authors mention it is an enormity of the blackeſt - _- 
dye, and ſingularly offenſive to the gods. In | 1 
conſequence, of it the remaining partizans f 
Cylon gathered freſh dn and * i 
again a popular faction. San , 
The intolerable inconveniences of. an a; | I 
tled government, and an uncertain juriſprunn?sss⁊ 
dence, at length induced all parties to-concur _ 
in the reſolution to appoint a lawgiver, Who 
ſhould be impowered to make a thorough refor- 
mation in the ſtate; and eſtabliſh a ſyſtem for 
2 future conduct of its affairs; particularly 4 
for the regular adminiſtration of juſtice. Draco Ol, 52.1, 
was raiſed to the important office; a man whoſe. B. C. 
ſevere morals and inflexible, uprightneſs juſtly. 57* . 
ö recommended him, but who was unfortunately Ol. 39.1. 
olf genius very inferior to the undertaking. The B. C. 
political conſtitution he ſeems to have left as he 64h. 
found it. His alterations were confined to the 
judicature; and even there he ſhowed himſelf 
incapable of accommodating his ideas either to 
| Re neceſſities of an ſituations, or to the 
=” | — 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 
AF: general temper” of | mankind”, Al erfines; 
i kequally from che moſt enormous to the moſt 
trifling, that became objects of his laws, he 
made capital; urging that a breach of any poſi- 
tive law, being treaſon to the juriſprudence of 
the ſtate, deſerved death; and he could go no 
farther for greater crimes. The ſeverity of ſuch 
a ſyſtem defeated its own purpoſe. Few would 
beaccuſers againſt inferior criminals, when the 
_ conſequence was to be fatal to the accuſed ; and 
the Humanity of the judges interfering where 
that of proſecutors was deficient,” it followed 
that a1 crimes, except thoſe highly atro- 
cious, | Went” wholly unpuniſhed The laws 
F. Draco, therefore, were a very imperfect reme 
for the evils under which Athens labored: in 
ſome inſtances they but increaſed them. 

N ſtate agitated between inveterate conſtitu- 
tional diſorders, and imperfect attempts at re- 
formation; was open to misfortune.” The peo- 
ple of Salamis, perceiving the weakneſs of the 

2 80. Arhenian government, and probably ſuffering 
Wan. l. under it, had revolted, and allied themſelves 


9 ** : 
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5 with Megara. The Athenians made ſeveral at- 


tempts to recover the iland; but always with 
ſuch loſs, that at length the lower people, in 
oppoſition to their chiefs, carried a law, ma- 
ing it capital for any one, magiſtrate or pri- 
085 ge ever to Propofe 4 renewal of the f 
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waderaking.. This raſh act of alegilating$jo. SECT 


pulace, which, however apparently ſtrange, was Els 
not ſingular | among the  antient demoec racies, Thucyd. 


brought forward to public notice; one of the 
greateſt characters that Greece ever produced- 
Solon, — — 


family of Attica, had been hitherto diſtinguiſh- 


ed only by his love of learning and his genius 
for poetry. The law concerning Salamis began 


ſoon to be an evident cauſe of diſſatisfaction and 


ſhame, particularly among the younger Athe- 


nians. None however dared openly propoſe the 


repeal of it. Solon ventured an attempt to 


„ Co Ao > 


Tad * 


evade its penalty, while he ſhould lead the-peo- 


ple to the act which themſelves now deſired. 


He cauſed it to be reported that he had occa- 
ſional acceſſes of madneſs; and for ſome time 


kept his houſe. In this retirement he compo—ꝛ | 


, ſed a poem, that might excite the multitude to 
his purpoſe. Watching then an opportunity, 
during an aſſembly of the people, he ran into 
the agora like one frantic, mounted the herald's 
ſtone from which proclamations were uſually 


ſpoken, and thence recited his poem to the 


crowd. Some of his friends were at hand, 
prepared to wonder, admire, and applaud. The 


people caught the phrenzy; the law concerning 
Salamis was abrogated ; and it was decreed im- 


mediately to ſend a freſh expedition againſt that 


iland. The bufineſs came into the hands of the 
party to which Solon attached himſelf; it was 

conducted with prudence, and the ſucceſs was 
eee e to rr og)! 3200249, an 
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CHAP. .anſwerable : the Athenians recovered the iland F 


— wich little los. 
BZBut the ſpirit of faction yet . bd 


led. The partizans of Cylon were violently 
Plut. So- clamorous about the unexpiated crime of the 
285 partizans of Megacles. Solon therefore, hav- 
ing acquired great conſideration with all par- 


perſuade the accuſed peaceably to abide a trial, 


ed to exile; but the atonement was deemed in- 
vengeance of the affronted deity, till the bones 
of the offenders who had died were alſo remov= 

f ed: beyond the mountains. 


a parties 'at Athens, meanwhile was 
Polit. 1: 2. The claims of birth were high: civil magiſ- 


C. 12. 


laws of Theſeus, the excluſive privilege of the 
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ties, again ſtepped forth, and had influence to 


- 
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5 the adminiſtration of the republic was 
unable to compel them. They were condemn- 


ſufficient to ſecure the commonwealth from the 


The ſtruggle between the ee W 


drawing to a criſis. The oligarchal principle 
Ariſtot. yet predominated in the Athenian conſtitution. 


a tracy, religious office, military command, all 
50 remained, as they had been appointed by the 


eupatrids: almoſt the whole property of Attica 

go was theirs ;- and it appears that the conſequent 

| oppreſſion of the lower people was often ſevere, 
At the ſame time the conſtitutional power of 

the people was great, weighty, and even over- 
bearing, when they could be brought to any- 

thing approaching to unanimity in the exerciſe ; 
of it. This appeared in the law concerning 

Salamis ; the firſt * of a * | 

tical - 
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© wha party in Athens, of which any account sfr. 
has been tranſmitted to us. The people having Nee 
thus once felt their force, were not caſily to be 25 
kept within the bourids N ee in 3 
exerciſe of it. | Yr OT > 

But while the Aruggles of faction were con- 
vulſing Athens, the Megarians retook Niſtea Flvt. S 
and Salamis. Public misfortune and the 9 ö 
prehenſion of a forein enemy produced a eh 
of domeſtic contention; and the eupatrids, more 
united, more ably led, and poſſeſſing more aa. 
ridus means, than the people; turned the powers 
of ſuperſtitious terror to the advantage of their 
political intereſt. Reports were circulated of 
phantoms ſeen, and various ominous circum- 

ſtances obſerved;' which portended the anger of 
the gods. T he people were alarmed: the prieſts EE 3 
declared'that expiations and puri fications were 4 
neceſſary; but how the divine wrath might with 
certainty be averted, they POS n ; 
at u loſs to determine. f / 3 

- After various conſultations, a nba 3 
ſent to Crete, inviting Epimeneides, a philoſo- 3 

her of that iland, of high reputation for ſkil! 

n the divinity of the age, to take upon him 
in this ſeaſon of anxiety and terror, the ſuper- | 
intendance of the religion of Athens. To this 
ſtranger, the ſuppoſed favorite of the gods, the 
people looked up with expectation and awful 0 
ſuſpenſe, while he directed the performance of N 
ſacrifices and Proceſſions, with increaſed pomp 
and new ceremonies. The dazzling ſplendor, 
__ Ae my e feſtivity, which 
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5 CY EDT bj Anois ingaged the 
| — public mind, checked the: purſuits of faction, 


and led to the eſtabliſhment of good order and 
ſober conduct. According to Plutarch, that 


=». +» ſcheme of improvement in the government and 


nne of. the commonwealth, afterward 


) "wich the Cretan. . with kee So. 
e e greg oe Le 
Plat. de and to whoſe worth and abilities we have Plato's 


Eb teſtimony in ſtrong terms. At preſent Epime- 


neides was the oſtenſible director of everything; 
but excepting the new religious ceremonies, we 


find only one permanent regulation attributed 


5 A 


mourning for deceaſed relations, which 
often led to trumult; being conducted, after the 
| manner of many barbarous nations, and of the 
pProvincial Iriſh to this day, with publie and 
cClamorous lamentation and weeping, in which 
dhe women bore a principal part. Internal 


+ luable preſents. were decreed to him by the 
1 So-. for his ſervices;» He refuſed all, and requeſtec 
Herodot. only a branch of the ſacred, olive tree which 


J. 8. c. 55. grew in the acropolis, ſaid to be the parent of 
its kind, and to have ſprung from the ground 


at the command of the goddeſs Minerva. This 
being granted, he returned to Crete. When 
ſuperior abilities have acquired influence to one 
man over the many, ſuch oſtentatious diſin- 
tereſtedneſs beyond all things confirms their 
power; and it is in Limes only when honorable 


poverty 


4 ; 
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quiet being thus reſtored to Athens, Epime- i 
- neides took his leave. High honors and va- 
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order of the ſtate by itſelf had too much power, ; '- = 1 


 cipal. ſource, of the preſent diſturbances in 
8 Vor. I. | 'E „„ Athens. e 3 


poverty may be an object even of Ambition to' SEED. — 

men of ſuperior talents, that great W — 4 

AA fate. are-06-he expacied; FFF 
But the diſorders of Athens, having their : 

| Foundation in a defective conſtitution, were but 

in ſmall part removed, and for the reſt, meerly 


lulled. by the meaſures of Epimeneides. EAcc k 


the authority of the two was not duly connected | 
and blended, and a moderator was wanting to 
hold the balance between them. The nobles 4 
therefore were ſoon! again oppreflive,; the /peo-  _ 
ple again refractory, ambitious men took lead. Xx 
ing parts, and three contending factions divided h | 
Attica. Among the proprietors of the mou 
tainous tracts the democratical intereſt pre- 
vailed; the plain country wal moſtly the poſ- | 2 
ſeſſion of che cupatrids,: whoſe; eral aim was 
to eſtabliſh an excluſive * rchy; but the — 
waers of the 
coaſt, re to 3 e. were anxious 
for a mixed government. Hence the three 


a+ 


factions were diſtinguiſhed by the names of = 
Highlanders, Lowlanders, 750 Conſtuagn, under | _,.; = 
which they long ſubſiſted. car; } — 

Almoſt all the antient 8 5 A 
which any accounts remain, have been violently ' 
agitated. through the conſequences of unequal _ 
property. This gave occaſion to the'divifion 5 


of lands at Lacedæmon; this cauſed man . Y 
convulſions. in Rome, and various alterations - =» 
in its conſtitution ; and theſe ſormed the prin- | = 
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£7 Everywhere they ſeem to have had 


— their origin chiefly in the inſtitution of domeſ- 


7 


tic ſlavery; and hence principally the operation 
of wealth has been remarkably ſimilar among 


the antient republics, and remarkably different 


from anything known in modern Europe. No- 


where the poor had ready means of getting a 
livelihood by creditable induftry : why jos rich, to 


_ - acquire at the ſame time revenue and influence, 


lent their money. The Poor, averſe to employ- 


ments which put them in appearance upon a 


footing wich ſlaves; and often unable to obtain 


| hire even for ſuch employment; borrowed, at 


% 
— 


exorbitant intereſt, with their perſons only to 
offer for ſecurity. Everywhere therefore the 


laws gave the lender certain rights over the 
perſon of the borrower. Thus the wealthy, to 


the power always attending property, added a 


Power not originally intended by the conſtitu- 


tion, yet derived frum the laws, and confirmed 


by them. The -indifcretion of the needy has 
always cooperated at firſt with the ambition of 


— 


tthzhe rich to increaſe that power. The indiſere- 
tion of the rick afterward, indulging a diſpo- 
fition to avarice and tyranny, has at length 

_ urged the poor to reſiſt an authority to which 


themſelves had contributed to give the ſanRion 
of law. At Athens an inſolvent debtor became 


lave to his creditor; and not himſelf only, but 


his wife and children alſo, if leſs would not 
anſwer the debt. Sometimes a debtor would 
ſell his children. to ſave himſelf. Power on 


one ſide, and /reſources on the other, both ſo 


abhor- 


ö | novo oF Gn Eck. 1 
abhorrent to humanity, neceſſarily produced A SECT. 


violent irritation in the minds of the poor 
againſt the rich. Moſt dangerous diſſenſions | 
were on the point of breaking out, and many Plutarchy 
ſober men, ſays Plutarch, began to think that Solon. 
nothing leſs chan che eſtabliſhment of regal 
power, or, as it was then called, a tyranny, 
could prevent greater evils, when the ſuperior 
character of Solon drew the attention of all 
parties. He was obnoxious to none: not to 
che lower people, becauſe, tho rich, he never 
ed any: not to the higher, becauſe, tho 
adverſe” to their private tyranny, he favored 
their political power. His ſuperior wiſdom 
had been approved ; his integrity was believed 
above all influence; and he was reſpected uni- 
verſally. His character was thus great, not 
only in Athens, but throughout Greece. The 
part he had taken in the vindication of the 3 
| temple of Delphi againſt ſome attempts of the — 
Cirrhæans, in conſequence of which a body of. 
| Athenian forces marched to aſſiſt the Amphie- A 
Ions, - had greatly extended his reputation. 5 
| His friends therefore ſucceeded in procuring * 
L him the appointment, by univerſal conſent, to % 46.3. 
i be archon, with power to reform the laws and B. Ce, 
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25 legiſlation. Hiſtory affords few inſtances. of 


liſhed ſtates. The means there can ſcarcely 
occur but through ſome - violent convulſion, 


bHpPliſhments, and reducing things to the chaos 
1 of barbariſm. The Engliſh conſtitution ſtands 
3 ſingular in the circumſtance of its gradual im- 
: provement. But the materials of its founda- 
tion, derived from German foreſts, were ar- 


2 ' eſt barbariſm: and our juriſprudence, by the 
. R re of our greateſt lawyers, re- 


» 


4 ee in all the centuries ſince. The friends of Solon 
® appear to haye been aware of the greater diffi 
1 | danch. culty of political reformation among an in- 
* ligktrened people, when, doubting the ſuffici- 

| 3 of the authority given him to repreſs the 
effects of party, and curb the interfering am- 
bition of powerful individuals, they offered to 
aſſiſt him in aſſuming royalty, and with a high 
hand molding all things to his own pleaſure. 
But Solon was wiſe enough, for his own ſake, 
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great improvement in the conſtitution of po- 


threatening ſubverſion, confounding all eſta- 


ranged by the great Alfred in days of the deep- 


>...) ceived more. improvement in the two teigus of 
Henry the Second and Edward: the Firſt than 
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to refuſe that dangerous preeminence; and, for ener. | 
the ſake of his country, to avoid attempting — 
thoſe fundamental changes for which he ſax 

the ſeaſon was paſt. | Bold as well as virtubus 
he had yet neither the daring nor the ſevere 
temper of the Spartan lawgiverz but each ſeems 
to have been born for his own age and country. 

Like Lycurgus, Solon's firſt object, and what” WE 
indeed the ſtate of things at Athens moſt ur- 5 x 
, gently demanded, was to remedy the evils pro- | 2 
duced by inequality of poſſeſſions; to reconcile 
the rich with the poor, to relieve theſe without $5 
violently offending thoſe. But Solon would 
obviate the abuſe, not aboliſh the uſe of riches. 

The buſineſs was of extreme nicety. Accounts 

differ concerning the manner in which it was 
effected; but the legiſlator at length brought 
the two parties to join in a common ſacrifice, 
which was called the Seiſachtheia, or feaſt of 
delivery from burthens, and all was ſettled: 
probably, as ſome authors have related, not by 
annulling the debts, but by lowering the inte- 
reſt; by giving means of advantage to the 

debtor through ſome alterations in the value of 
money; and eſpecially by taking from the cre- 
ditor all power over the perſons of the n | 
and his family 

- This moſt difficult ad dangerotc buſinef 
being accommodated, Solon proceeded to re- 
gulate the conſtitution of the "commonwealth. 

We are told that Lycurgus being aſked why he 

who in other reſpects appeared ſo zealous for 24 

- "08 un rights of men, did not make his go—- 
ane!!! ez vernment 
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- vernmnent democratical, rather than. oligarchal, 
© Go. you, the legiſlator maden and try a 
democracy in your on houſe Solon was 
not unaware of the evils inherent in that turbu- 
lent form of rule; but he found a predilection 


for it ſo rooted in the minds of his fellowcoun- 


tiymen, that he feared to attempt a change, 


and ſought only to obviate its inconveniencies. 


To every free Athenian, therefore, was pre- 
ſerved his equal vote in the AssEM BLT or THE 


Prohlx, which remained SUPREME in all caſes 
legiſlative, executive, and, judicial ; a founda- 


tion of evil ſo broad, that all the wiſdom of 
Solon's other regulations was weak againſt it. 


F 


Vet his other regulations were replete with 
| wiſdom. | 


It were however difficult, if not impoſſible, 
by the moſt accurate collection of what remains 


to us in various antient authors, to aſcertain 


what was at any time, in every particular, the 


form of government of Athens; nor have we 


the means of always determining what was, and 
what was not, of the inſtitution of Solon. The 


learned archbiſhop Potter, after all his labors, 


leaves us in the dark concerning ſome cir- 
cumſtances which we might wiſh to have 
elucidated: for if it were only on account of , 


- the eſteem in which they were held by the Ro- 


mans, who muſt have been impartial as yell as 
otherwiſe moſt reſpectable judges, the inſtitu. 
tions of Solon would be among the greateſt 
objects of curioſity in all antiquity./ Indeed 
they we be a in forge degree, as the 


fountain 


' 
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fountain of all the legiſlarion and 3 ener. 2 
af Europe; being the acknowleged model . 
the Roman law, which has formed that of many 
of the European nations, and contributed eon 
ſiderable imꝑrovements to all, even to our own. 
In thus tracing modern juriſprudence upward, 
we arrive indeed at a very remote ſoutee. 
Through Rome we paſs to Athens, to Crete; to 
Egypt. But it is in the conſtitution * 
tice of Athens that a regular and ſcientific ju- 
riſprudence firſt becomes known to us in any 
detail: and tho Athens probably gained much 
from Crete, firſt by Theſeus, then by Epime- 
neides, yet thoſe improvements, that poliſh, 
which formed the peculiar merit of its conſti- 
tution, have by the conſent of all been Aar 
buted to Solon. 

In the inquiry then what the Athenian con- 
ſtitution was, it will be firſt neceſſary to take a 
view of the coMPONENT MEMBERS of the Athe- 
nian commonwealth; becauſe. in theſe it dif- 
fered ſo widely from everything in modern Eu- 
rope, that this alone fuffices to prevent any 
cloſe reſemblance in almoſt any particular. 
The reſults of two polls of Ar HXIAN TIZENs Plut. vit. 
remain reported to us; one taken in the time bee, 
of Pericles, the other in that of Demetrius Pry 2 
Phalereus. By the firſt they were ſound to be 
no more than fourteen thouſand and forty per- 
ſons ; probably men above the age of thirty, 
before which they were not competent to be 
admitted on juries for the trial of cauſes, nor, 
it 1 ſeem, regularly to vote in the general 

aol Ee 4 aſſem- 
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CHAP. Pa tho, whatever may have len the 
— -ordinance of Solon, this point ſeems, in aſter- 
times, to have been leſs deciſively ſettled than 
its importance required. At the ſecond period 
the Athenian citizens were twenty-one thou- 
ſand; and at the ſame time there were found 
reſident in Attica ten thouſand FxxZM IN of age 
to pay the capitation- tax, who had xor the 
Ts rights of Athenian citizens, being either fo- 
reiners, or of forein extraction, or freed ſlaves, 

or deſcended from ſuch; all comprehended 
under the common name of Mric; and the 

- SLAVES in actual bondage, men, women, and 
, were no _ than * Wande Shou 

"+ T0 ib UMTS en ＋ RM 1; 
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cn ir ſo boaſtful of liberty as its dar- 


ling paſſion,” aſtoniſhes. Not that it is difficult 
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5 e e 
undetermined in the Athenian conſtitution, and yet it ſeems to 


have been ſo. Ariſtophanes, in his comedy of the Knights, in- 


troduces the people, repreſented by a ſingle perſon with the name 


1 of Demus, ſaying in general terms, © I will not allow beardleſs 
8 pyouths to meddle with the buſineſs of the agora. Cleiſthenes 
and Straton are then named as very young men who had put 


28 0 - "themſelves forward in public affairs; and Demus proceeds, 1 


will ſend fach youths a-hunting, and will not permit them to 
_ © © be propoſing laws (1).“ In Xenophon's Memoirs of Socrates 
"we find Glaucon, brother of Plato, of a noble, but not a weal- _ 
thy or. powerful family, attempting to ſpeak in the aſſembly of 
the people before he was twenty years old; et ni, e 
Aleibiades propofing to become a public man at an equally pre- 
mature age Xen. Mem. Socr. 1, 3 e. 6. Plat, boars 1. 
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are few in proportion to the territory they have' 
to wander over. As numbers increaſe, agri- 
culture becomes neceſſary to ſubſiſtence, and 
the ſavage ſtate ends. Still while choice and 
change of ſoil are open, moderate labor ſuffices, 
in a favorable territory and climate, to main- 
tain a family. But when every productive ſpot 


is occupied; when neceſſity then becomes the 


wants 


mother of art, and when arts ad vancing, wants 
increaſe, when thus, in the progreſs of national 


proſperity, thoſe who cultivate the ſoil are only” 


a ſmall proportion of thoſe to be fed by it; the 
degree of labor then wanting from the num 


bers employed, to procure from the earth 1 


cheap abundance of its moſt valuable and ne- 
ceſſary productions, is ſo extremely irkſome, 
that nothing leſs than conſtant practice from 
carly years can make it tolerable. Few people 
in eaſy circumſtances have any juſt idea of 
this. Living moſtly in towns, they talk with 


ignorant envy of the healthy labors of the pea- 


ſant. Thoſe labors of the peaſant, not gene- 
. rally adverſe to health indeed, unfailingly bring 
on immature old age. The limbs early ſtiffen: 
they bear the accuſtomed labor, which no others 


can bear: but they loſe that general power of _ 
briſk exertion which we call activity. The in- 
ternal frame at the ſame time wears; and even 


the luxurious ſometimes reach a length of days 
which the hard-laboring man never ſees. When 
e people, therefore, emerging from the 


og: 


mous increaſe of ſlavery in the-progreſ# of ſo- 5267.” „ 
Ciety. | For ſavages can exiſt only where tex 
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= mar. meg Gute, firſt ſet about agriculture, the idea 
1 — of ſparing the lives of priſoners, on condition 
E  , of their becoming uſeful. to the conquerors by 

labor, was an obvious improvement upon the 
practice of former times, when conquered ene- 

| mies were conſtantly put to death; not from a 
ſpirit of cruelty, but from neceſſity ; for the 
.- Conquerors were unable to maintain them in 


\. captivity, and dared not ſet. them free. SLa- 
Vir thus eſtabliſhed, it is eaſy to conceive 
dos it would increaſe. In infant ſocieties la- 
bdior cannot be hired; becauſe all can employ 
3 themſelves in their own concerns. Hence the 
noceſſity for flavery in our colonies. Tradition 
ſtill in the age of Herodotus preſerved monary 
of the time when ſlavery was unknown in 
VBreece: but before Homer, as we have ſeen, 
=, 5 ſſaves were numerous. Throughout Greece the 
llave : trade became as regular a branch of com- 
merce as now in the Weſt Indies: Athens had 
its ſlave- market. But hired labor, which ſor- 
merly could not be had, then became little 
. defirable. The poor, therefore, to ſubſiſt, muſt 
either emigrate, or become voluntary ſla ves, 
like the indented ſervants of America; which, 
we are told, was not uncommon. The great 
ſuperiority in number of ſla ves to freemen at 
Athens, with theſe conſiderations will not ap- 
pear wonderful. The diſproportion was greater at 
e eee e inferior over n. 


kern. 
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who it was probably not ſo great in the age of eng 


Solon, as it was anne 
Phalereus, 4] 


From this view of things then, it 8 


that DzMockacy was a mode of government 
not ſo abſolutely abſurd and impracticable 
among the Greeks, as it would be where no 
ſlavery is, For tho in democracies the ſupreme 


power was nominally veſted in all the people, 
yet thoſe called che people, whe: exchitively 


ſhared that power, were ſcarcely a tenth part 
of the men of the ſtate; The people, moreover, 


were almoſt all in circumſtances to have re- 


ceived ſome education, and to ſubſiſt by eaſier 


means than thoſe which, through conſtant labor 


of the body, diſable the mind for liberal 


tion, It was held by the Grecian politicians 


as a ſelf-evident propofition, that thoſe who are 


to ſhare in government ſhould have the means 
of living independently in leiſure; and the 
only queſtion was, how, in a democracy, thoſe 
means ſhould be ſecured to a whole people. 


Slavery, however, was abſolutely neceffary; 
and hence, tho it was diſputed by ſome philo- 


ſophers, yet Ariſtotle maintains that flavery is 


natural among mankind; The ſame great au- 


thor ſuppoſes a commonwealth CT 


e * ode 
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ener thirteen hundred families; of which one thou 
—— fand ſhould be rich, and three hundred poor. 
. . Antiently in Colophon, he adds, moſt of the 
citizens had large property. The proportion 
of flaves muſt of courſe be great. In Lacedæ- 
mom, as we have ſeen, the conſtitution required 
that every freeman ſhould be ſtrictly a gentle- 
man; and in the reſt of Greece, ſcarcely: any 
were ſo low as our laborers and handicraftſmen. 


ew | 


Alben the meat diſtributed at ſacrifites,” 
1 and the pay for attendance on public buſineſs, 


were the principal ſupport of the poor. Thus 
the greateſt part of the people were inabled to 


Aire with little bodily labor, and e to 
application of the mie. 


5 But Sovextin Powzs being ns wenden in” 
| the GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE Prop, it was 
bol great conſequence,” to aſcertain Who were 

Axruxxlax Prop rx, legally intitled to that high 


privilege; and to provide effectually for the 
 exclufion of thoſe who. were not ſo. | Attica 
| had been divided in very early times, it is nn 
by Cecrops, in a manner very nearly anal 
to that of our own country by the great Al wal | 
into ſhires, hundreds and tythings. Theſe di- 
Uuiſions of Attica, in the courſe of ages, under- 0 
went changes both of name and effect; and two 
AE of the three ſeem to have remained of princi 
= a the Phyle and the Demus, Tribe and 
rough, as archbiſhop Potter turns them; wed 
Dryden tranflates the former word literally, 


and N properly, by the 6.01 Engliſh term, 


1 


5 Ward. 
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Ward . The Wards, from Cecrops. till about ee 
fifty years after Solon, were only four. A new — 
diviſion was then made of the country and 2 
people into ten wards; and the boroughs were 8 1 
one hundred and ſeventy- four. Each ward or 
phyle had its preſiding magiſtrate, called Phy- 
larchus or Epimeletes Phyles, analogous to our 
ſheriff; and each borough or demus its Demar- 
chus, analogous to our conſtable or N 5 
borough. It is remarkable that as the title of - 
King, Baſileus, was ſcrupulouſly preſerved to 
the high-prieſt, or perſon prefiding over the 
religious, concerns of the Attic. nation, ſo the 
preſident of the religious concerns of each ward 
was intitled Phylobaſileus, King of the Ward; 
and he was always appointed from among the | 
-  - nobly born, the eupatrids. Every child, born 
to the privileges of an Athenian, was carefuliy | 
"regiſtered ſoon after birth. Youths at eighteen 
were inſcribed in a ſecond regiſter, when they 
Were reckoned among the Ephebi, and | 
liable: ta military duties. within Attica. At 
twenty, being eſteemed men, they were intro- 
duced at a public meeting of their des, and 
were regiſtered a third time. 2 
I democracy was a form bf government.c hs. 
firable for any people that ever exiſted, the 
Lacedzmonians muſt have been above all others 
competent for it: yet Lycurgus deemed it un- 
fit even for thoſe among whom was no diffe- 
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1 were all equally, and with aſſiduous attention, 


— 


- 


-bred ſor the buſineſs of the commõnwealth 
only, and to alf of whom equally he meant to 


ſecure the moſt perfect freedom of which man- 
+ kind in ſociety is capable. Solon, therefore, 


evidently more in neceſſary compliance, with 


the temper of the times than in purfuance of 
What himſelf thought beft, having confirmed 
to the Aſſembly of the People an authority 
more univerſally and uncontrolably abſolute 
than any deſpot upon earth ever did or ever can 
JR his great concern was to cftabliſh fome 

ing power, capable in ſome degree of 
obviating the evils which. a ſovercin multitude 
is ever ready to bring upon itſelf.” 'Theſeus, 
as we have ſeen, had divided the Attic people 
into three ranks, or perhaps rather into two 
- Hake: though there were three clafſes; and by 


| his law thoſe of the firſt rank were alone com- 


petent for magiſtracy of any kind. Various 
changes feem to have been made after him, as 
it ſuited the intereſt of leaders of prevaili 
factions to inlarge or to abridge the privilege 
of the lower orders; and when Solon under 
took the legiſlation, contradictory precedents 
had been ſo numerous as nearly to have over- 
turned all rule. That lawgiver made a new 
diviſion of the people into Four Ranks, de- 
termined meerly by the value of every man's 
poſſeſſions. The. firſt rank conſiſted of thoſe. 
whoſe lands produced yearly, in corn, wine, oil, 
any commodity, dry or * flve hundred of 
the 
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they had the title of Pentacofiomedimnians. 


The ſecond rank was compoſed of perſons whoſe 


lands yielded at leaſt three hundred meafures, 
Theſe, as well as the firſt rank, were exempt 


from ſervice in the infantry and on ſhipboard,/ | 
except in ſome command: but they were bound  - 


a x 


to keep a horſe for the public; and, within the. © 


age for military ſervice, to ſerve perſonally in 


the cavalry. Hence they had the title of Hip- 


peis, Horfemen, or, as our writers often tranſ.. 
late it, by our antient term for a horfe-foldier, 
Knights ©. The third, rank, called be, 


were of perſons whoſe lands produced t 
dred meaſures, but lefs than three hundred. 


Theſe, being deemed of eſtate inſufficient to be 
required to keep a horſe for public ſervice, 


were bound to ſerve in the infantry among the 


heavy-armed, and'to be provided with complete 


arms for the purpoſe. The reft of the citizens, 
not poſſeſſed of lands producing two hundred. 
Pp meafures, were comprehended under the name 


of Thetes. Theſe alſo, like the reft, were 
bound to military ſervice. If provided with 
fufficient armour they might increaſe the force 
of the 'heavy-armed: if not ſo provided, they 
were reduced to the leſs honorable ſervice of 
the light-armed. But when Athens became a 
maritime power, the Thetes principally manned 


the fleet; in that ſervice they might be eſteemed 
ande tk ene bes a ans ve sgh G Ach; 


des fat. 13. Edw. I. Which profeſſes not to cſtabliſh a new law, 
— wy us 


2 | perhaps 


the Attic meaſure called Medimnus; 3 * | 
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ener. perhaps ſuperior 10 rhe crowd, as.it was often 


a * 


I : | 7 — contemptuouſly called, of light-armed infantry, 
3 but the meer ſeaman was never reckoned e equal 
in rank with the heavy-armed ſoldier. 


We ſhall in vain inquire what, according to 


the relative value of money and commodities 
in our own age and country, was the value of 
an Attic eſtate, in the age of Solon; eſtimated 
85 by ſo unc ertain a medium as hundreds of mea- 
ſures of any produce of the earth, dry or liquid: 


Arbuthnot, in his diligent reſearches on the 
ſubject, ſeems to have been unable to ſatisfy 


himſelf: for. any era of the Athenian common- 
wealth. But in a country like Attica, ao 
virhout meadows, little fruitful in corn, 


in Solon's age, little commercial, horſckeeping 
would be very expenſive. The lagiver, there 


| fore, in exculing the poſſeſſors of eſtates yield- 


ing leſs than three hundred meaſures annually; 
from keeping a horſe for public ſervice, judged, 


_ nevertheleſs, that an eſtate. of two hundred 


would put the owner ſo far at his caſe, that he 
might be competent, not only to ſerve i in the 


heavy infantry without pay, (diſtant ſervice 
being wholly, out of his view): but alſo to exe- 


cute offices of magiſtracy for which no ſalary 


Was allowed. The Athenian magiſtracies ac- 
cordingly were, by his conſtitution, to be filled | 


from the firſt three ranks of citizens. The 
election of magiſtrates he committed to the 


fourth. Of the fourth alſo he compoſed the 


juries who decided cauſes in the courts of juſ- 


rice, and to the fourth he alſo allowed the 
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. rous than all the others, would, if united, of 
courſe be omnipotent, and might alter the 


1 tude, Solon inſtituted a new CopxciL or Sx- 


each of the four wards which. compoſed the 
| Attic people. Such an aſſembly, he hoped, 


ten; when Fifty Counſellors were appointed 5 


people, legally qualified for the dignity, who 
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equal vote of every Freema in the PEA LY 
Aﬀembly of the People. This ſufficed in the — 
end to put unlimited power into the hands of 9 
thoſe leaſt capable of properly exeroiſi ng. any 
power; for the fourth rank, being more nume- 


conſtitution, as we ſhall hereafter find they did, 
to their own pleaſure and their own ruin. *?,. 
Still, therefore, purſuing his view of forming : | 
2 balance againſt the indiſcretion of the multi- , 


NATE, conſiſting of one hundred perſons out of 


would have a weight which the college of Ar- 3 
chons had been unable to maintain; and he : 
therefore committed to it many of the powers 

which had before belonged to thoſe magiſtrates. 

But this Council becomes more known to us px 5 
after the increaſe of the number of Wards to 


out of each, making the whole number five 
hundred. Its common title was Tuz Counciz.; 
but for diſtinction it was called the Council of 
Five Hundred, or ſometimes fimply Tux Frvz 
Huxpszv. The members were appointed an- 
nually by lot, from among thoſe of the Athenian 


n It will be but juſtice to the character of Solon to obſerve, | 
that (better--political principles were not diſcovered Jo late as 
the age of Iſocrates. ee en 
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to their admiſſion they were to undergo, before 
the exiſting council, a ſtrict inquiry concerning 


their paſt life, which was termed Dokimaſia; 


when, if anything could be proved prejudicial 


to their character, they were to be rejected. 


The counſellors of each tribe in turn, for the 


| ſpace of thirty-five days, had ſuperior dignity 


and additional powers, with the title of Pxx- 


; TANES; and from them the council-hall was 
called PxyTaneium. The prytanes were in 
turn | Preſidents of the council; and each 


held that high office only one day; during 


which he had the cuſtody of the public feal, of 


the keys of the treaſury, and of the keys of 


the citadel, The whole affembly formed the 


Council of State of the Commonwealth, having 


conſtant charge of its political concerns. It 
was moreover a particular and very important 


function of this council to prepare buſineſs for 
the Aſſemdly of the People; in which, accor- 


ding to Solon's conſtitution, nothing was to be 


propoſed which had not firſt been approved 


here. But the powers which he had already 
ratified to that aſſembly were too preponderant 
for any certain reſtraint, Whenever, at the in- 
ſtigation of a factious demagogue, it Jai 
5 more, it might demand and take. | 


Aware how much the buſineſs of all is liable 
to be conſidered as the. buſineſs of none, Solon, 


having given ſoverein power to the people, 
would not leave it to their choice to neglect its 


duties. Upon this 9 reſts that ; fihgylar, 
but 
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bur ſurely wiſe ordinance, That thoſe ſhould * 

de held criminal who took no part in civil — 4 
commotions. For as it is nototiouſſy the ho- 
neſter men who are generally moſt diſpoſed to 

be quiet on fuch occaſions, nothing ſeems ſo 
likely to ſecure the conſtitution as'compelling 

all men to interfere, For the ſame reaſon the | 
legiſlator provided means to inforce the atten- 
dance of the people at the general aſſemblies. 

Four were regularly to be held during the pre- 
fidency of each prytaneia; which, as we have 

ſeen, was for a term of thirty-five days; and 

each of theſe afſemblics had its ſtated bufineſs. 

That of the firſt was principally to approve of 

reject magiſtrates, to receive accuſations of „ 
public offences preſented by the Theſmothete | 1 
Archons, and to hear the catalogue of 'fines : © | 
and confiſcations for public ſervice. The ſe- 

cond inacted laws and received petitions, rela- 

tive either to the public or to private perſons. 

The peculiar buſineſs of the third was to give 

audience to the minifters of forein powers. 

The concerns of religion were the ſole object 

of the fourth. Often the buſitneſs of rhofe af- : 

ſemblies would be little intereſting to the peo- 
ple in general; yet great inconvenience might 
follow from want of due attendance. When 
therefore the people were remiſs, which ſeems 
le to have been common, the magiſtrates mut all 
mn, | the city-<gares' except one, by which the people 
le, | were permitted to pafs only toward the aſfem- 
Ws I bly: they cauſed all vendibles to be removed 
ar, ſrom the markets; and they fen about their 
out Ain! Fx 1 | atten. 
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CHAP. ads holding an extended. cord, prepared 


with a dye for the purpoſe, with which they 


marked all they overtook, and thoſe ſo marked 


were fined. All who attended in due time re- 


ceived a ſmall pay from the treaſury. To keep 
order in ſo large a meeting, nine Proedri, 
Foremen, were appointed by lot from the coun- 


_cil; one from each of thoſe 'tribes which were 
not at the time prytanes. From theſe nine the 


| Epiſtates, Chairman or Speaker of the aſſem- 


| bly, was appointed by lot. With them fat the 


Nomophylaces, from their number called the 


Eleven, whoſe . peculiar duty it was to be 


watchful over the laws, and to explain to 


: people the tendency of any propoſals contrary 
to the ſpirit of the conſtitution. The Prytanes 
had diſtinct powers | in the aſſembly, which were 

conſiderable. £44 


The members of che Grecian democricies, 
fenfible, from frequent experience, of the un- 
certain power of reaſon: over a multitude, and 


| of the evils liable to ariſe from the fluctuating 


Diodor. 
Sic. I. 12, 
2e. . 


and inflammable nature of popular paſſion, de- 
viſed or admitted various precautions to prevent 


"themſelves from being led to acts to their own 


Prejudice. It was ordained by the celebratedlaw- 
giver Charondas, that whoſoever would pro- 
poſe to abrogate an old law or inact a new one, 
ſhould come into the aſſembly with a halter 
about his neck; and death was to follow if his 


Propoſal was rejected. Solon was not ſo rigid. 


Ayare that regulations the beſt; adapted to the 


NAS; of che ee at. one 


time, 
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time, e, might not equally ſuit thoſe of another, 


SECT. | 
IV. 


he injoined an annual reviſal of the laws. If 


the aſſembly of the people declared alteration 


in any point neceſſary, a committee was to 
be appointed, in later times conſiſting of no 
leſs than à thouſand perſons, who, with the 


of the alteration proper to be made. The new 


law. being prepared by this numerous com 


title of Nomothetes, were directed to conſider 


mittee, five officers, called Syndics, were ap- 


pointed to defend the old before the aſſembly; 
which then decided between the two. In any 


other manner than this it was hazardous to-pro- 


poſe a new law at Athens. A law paſſed: by the 


aſſembly without having been previouſſy pub- 
liſhed as the conſtitution required; a law con- 
ceived. in ambiguous or. fallacious terms ; or 4 


law contrary to any former law, ſuhjected the 
to penalties. It was therefore uſual 


to repeal the old law before a contrary new one 
was propoſed; and the delay thus occaſioned 


was an additional ſecurity to the conſtitution. 


The regular manner of I Ac ING Aa Law: at 


PR Dre thus: It was the office of the coun- 


cil to give legal form to the propoſed matter: 
but any Athenian, having anything to offer for 
public conſideration, might addreſs it to the 


Prytanes; whoſe duty it was to receive all pe- 


titions and information, and tranſmit them to 


the council. If approved there, it became a 


Probouleuma, analogous to our parliamentary 


bill prepared by a committee; and, being then 


_ written es tablet, was expoſed during ſeveral 
| F'f3 | * 
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cn TAP. "Ry for public peruſal. and conſideration. At 
— the next aſſembly it was red to the people. 


This being done, en was made hy 
the public erier in theſe terms: Who of thoſe 
above fifty years old chuſes to ſpeak? When 


theſe, if any were ſo diſpaſed, had made their 


| orations, the crier again proclaimed, Any 
© Athenian, not diſqualified by law, may ſpeak.” 


The diſqualifying circumſtances; were, having 


| fied from their colors in battle, being deeply 


indebted to the commonwealth, or having been 


ever convicted of any flagitious crime. But the 


Prytanes had a general power to injoin filence 
to any man at diſcretion. Without ſome ſuch 


power lodged ſomewhere, the bufineſs of the 


aſſembly: might be endleſs; yet it was, no 
doubt, neceſſary ſor: the Prytanes to exereiſe 


this power in ſubordination to the pleaſure of 


the majority of the aſſembly. The debates 
being ended, the crier, at the command af the 
Proedri, fignified to the people that the buſi- 
nefs waited their determination; when ſuffrages 
were given by holding up hands. This was the 


ordinary manner of voting: but in ſome extra- 


ordinary cafes, particularly. when the queſtion 
related to the maladminiſtration of magiſtrates, 


| votes were given privately by. cafting pebbles 


into veſſels prepared dy the Prytanes. The 


8g examined the ſuffrages, and declared 


the Bae the e diſmidſed) che 41 
ſembly. 


We 15 in che Se of this buſineſs, nw 
A precautions, N taken, to inſure re- 
gularity, N 
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gularity, and to prevent ſiniſter 
in a form of government ſo naturally diſpoſed 
to irregularity, and ſo naturally open to t 
of deſigning men. But Solon hoped : 
vide a farther and powerful weight in the 
lance againſt the uncertainty and turbulence of 
democratical rule, by the reſtoration of the 
court of AxzzioraGus. We have no account of 
the origin of this. celebrated. court, the fame of 
which the partiality of .aftertimes has carried 
far into the fabulous ages. The inſtitutions 
of Draco had nearly aboliſhed i its authority and 
ſuperſeded its uſe. Solon reſtored its conſe- 
quence, improved its regulations, and augmen- 
ted its powers. How its members were ap- 
pointed before him we are not informed. By 
his inſtitutions it was compoſed. of thoſe who 
had executed the office of archon with credit; 
all of whom, having paſſed the Euthyne, or 
ſcrutiny; concerning their conduct in that high 
office, were admitted members of the Areiopa- 
gus. This ſeems to have been the only dignity 
af: the Henne government conferred for a 


** 


pro- 


£75 ; Archbiſhop Potter apologizes, ſcemingly DEL for 
differing from ſuch reſpectabie authors ag Cicero and Plutarch, 
who call Solon the founder of the court of Areiopagus: It is 
not probable that Cicero and Plutarch meant to deny the exif, 
tence of the court of Arciopagus before Solon: but they call him 
juſfly the founder of that court, ſuch as it was in the flouriſhing 
times of the Athenian commonwealth. - Ariſtotle mentiohs its 
earlier exiſtence (1), and Demoſthenes proſeſſes his i ignorance of 

origin (), of which he ſcarcely could have been i Ignorant had 
it t ack i much older than Solon. _ 


eek no: (6) Oran Ariftocrntow. : 
f 4 | * 
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"GAAP: longer 'term than one Yer: the Arciopagites 
— 118 for life. 

The power of the court of Areiopagus was 
very great. It is ſaid, to have been the firſt 
that ever ſat upon life and death; in early times 

in Greece, as throughout weſtern Europe, pub- 

lie juſtice proceeding no farther againſt the 

moſt atrocious criminals than the exaction of a 
fine. 1 offences among the Athenians 
were, for the moſt part, conniſable by this 
court only. From the Areiopagus alone was 

conſtitutionally no appeal to the aſſembly of 
the people: yet, if that aſſembly choſe to in- 
terfere, no balancing power exiſted in the Arhe- 

nian commonwealth capable of reſiſting its de- 

| ſpotic will. But the conſtitution authorized 
the Areiopagus to ſtop the effect of the judicial 

decrees of the aſſembly of the people itſelf; to 
annul an acquittal, or extend miercy to the con- 

demned. The Areiopagus directed all iſſues 
from the public treaſury. - It had great power 
as a cenforial court, puniſhing impiety, im- 
morality, and all diforderly conduct; not meer- 
ly when accuſations were brought; but it was 
the duty of the Areiopagites to watch the be- 
havior of the citizens. Idleneſs was a crime of 
which they were particularly required to take 
conniſance; inquiring ſtrictly by what means 
every man, not of known property or viſible 
employment, maintained himſelf. © The ſuper- 
intendance of youth was alſo committed to 
them; and it was their duty to provide by their 
2 that all * be — ſuitably 


to 
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0 their rank and fortune. It vas the cuſtom ener- 
of this court, for judicial bufineſs; to ſit only — 
in the night, and without light. The purpoſe 
of this ſingularity is ſaid to have been that the 
members might be the leſs liable to prejudice 
for or againſt accuſed perſons. It was for the 
fame reaſon a rule that pleaders ſhould confine 
themſelves to fimple narration of fact, and 
ſtatement of the law, without any ornament of 
ſpeech, or any attempt to warp the judgement 
by appealing to the paſſions of the judges. The 
reputation of the court of Areiopagus for wiſ- 
dom and ſtrict juſtice, and very remarkably for 
the reſpectable characters of: its EY ns 


long very high 
The Athenian eee for 10 fimml- 2 
—_ was as complex.” Bulls the n 
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phrey Prideaux (1) has ſummed up the principal teſtimonies to 
the great authority and high reputation of the court of Areiopa- 
gus in the following words: among which the concluding hyper- 
bole. of the great Tully is remarkable: Areopagitis a Solone - 
« commiſſa eſt legum cuſtodia (2). Sæpe igitur injuſtiti et te- 
« meritati populi reſtitiſſe, ſæpe corum decreta reſcidiſſe, memo 
« rantur; & ſine eorum approbatione 'nihil omnino majoris mo- 
« menti Athenis, ante deminutam eorum per Ephialtem autori- 
. | © tate, de republica unquam decernebatur , (3). Ton : 
. jgitur, ut paucis dicam, regebant rempublicam (4). T 
© neceſſarium ad illam recteè inſtituendam eorum ſemper — — 
| © tur conſfilium, ut de illis dicat Cicero Athenienſium rempubli- 
| eam non magis poſſe fine Areopagi conſilio, quam mundum 15 
1 c * line providentid Dei, adminiſtrari (s)- 


; | | (x) To Marm, 1. Ox: p. 351. — Jolon. et Ando- 
cides i in Orat. de Myſteriia. (3) Demoſthen. in or. con. Androtionem. 

| '4) Suidas in voc. "Aptie; d,, & Lyſias in or, de probatione Evan- 

(WHT, Cis. de Nat. Neor. L 1. Cc. 2. | 

1 * 2 Aſſembly 
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CUAP: Aſtembly and the Arciopagus,- there were no 
— leſs than TEN Coukrs or JupicatuRE in A- 
. thens : four for criminal. cauſes, and ſix for ci- 
In the eſtabliſhment of theſe. it was that 
Solon moſt eminently; diſplayed both his honeſt 
3 real for the equal-libertics of men, and his abi- 
- ___ hry;as a legiflatox, to deviſe the moſt effectual 
. means for ſecuring them: here we ſee princi- 
pally exempliſied the idea expreſſed: in his cele- 
brated anſwer: reported among the. ſayings, of 
the ſeven wiſemen: That, ſaid, Solon, is in 
my opinion the moſt perfect government 
Schere an injury to any one is the concern of 
Dall. Nefore that lawgiver the Archons were, 
, in 0 cauſes, ſupreme and ſole judges. 80 
Ion directed that, in the ten courts juſt men- 
_ tinned; cauſes ſhould be decided by a body of 
men, like our juries, taken for the purpoſe from 
among the people; the archons only preſiding 
in the manner of our judges, and ſometimes 
carrying the buſineſa through the neceſſary ſteps 
Preparatory to the determination of a jury, as 
in our courts of Weſtminſter- hall. But the ar- 
chons being appointed by lot, and conſequently 
oſten very inſufficient for ſuch buſineſs, it was 
uſual for each to chuſe two perſons of expe- 
rience to aſſiſt him in his office. Theſe, 'in 
time, became regular conſtitutional, officers by 
the name of Paredri, affeſſors ; undergoing the 
ſame Probation as the archons themſelves before 
entering on their office, and the ſame ſcrutiny 
at its concluſion. The manner of appointing the 
W was thus: A ſmall pay from the treaſury 
3 2 | | induced 
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induced thoſe who had leiſure to offer them SSCT- wa 
| ſelves. Any Athenian, above thirty years f.. 
age, and not under any legal diſqualification. 
delivered his name and legal deſeription to the 
theſmothete archons; and theſe aſſigned the 
jurors to the different courts by lot. This is 
that department in the machine of government 
vhich ought to belong to the people at large. 
It is that for which they are moſt competent, 
and the ſecurity of property and equal e, 
requires that they ſhould alone poſſeſs it. 
To ſave the inhabitants of the country 3 | 
the inconvenient neceſſity: of going to Athens 
for juſtice in caſes of inferior conſequence, iti- 
nerant judges, called the Forty, were appoint- 
ed to go through the boroughs, with power-ta, 
determine actions of aſſault, and an 
of property under a certain value 
In all the Grecian republica every IR | 
was bound to MILIITART Service. The abun 
dance of ſlaves in them all made this both prac- | 
ticable and neceſſary, which in countries with- 
out ſlaves would be neither. The ſla ves by 
their labor fupported the freemen in arms; and 
the practice of arms was indiſpenſable for ever 
een enen ee + eee ms 


r 


16 This account of the Atheaju 1 lp ge AR 
almoſt intirely from Archbiſhop Potter's Grecian. Antiquities. 

' Thoſe who are deſirous of inveſtigating the ſubject more deeply 
will of courſe conſult that valuable work, and the numerous au- 
thorities there quoted. Petit's, collection of Attic Laws, with 
his diffuſe comment on them, may perhaps then attract their at- 
tention. As the Archbiſhop's work is in everybody's hands, I 
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CHA r. daney over the ſuperior number of the ſlaves, 
i without which property, freedom, and life it- 
ſelf would be utterly inſecure. No Grecian 
town, therefore, was without its gymnaſium, 

or public ſchool of bodily exerciſe. Every free 
Atheniĩan, at the age of eighteeen, was inrolled 
among the military. His duty, for the firſt 
two years, was confined within the bounds of 
Attica. The city-guard of Athens was chiefly 

of youths under twenty. After that age till 

forty he was legally compellable to any forein 

- ſervice that the affairs of the common wealth re- 

8 quired. Rank and property made no other diſ- 
tinction than giving the privilege to fęrve on 

; Bar horſebaek; which vas at the ſame time a privi- 
lege and a burthen; for in the Athenian, and ſome 

FI other of the more powerful commonwealths, 
every man of competent property was bound 

dw provide and En: a horſe” for public 

4 ſervice . 1 D ra $61 28649 
The Grecks made a leren di ſtinction between 

the heavy and the light- armed foot; the former 
termed Hoplites, the other Pſilus. The Hop- 

He  lites wore that nearly complete armour deſcri- 
See chap. bed in treating of the Homeric age: he carried 
ofthis hiſt. a large ſhield, and his principal weapon was a 
his ſ ſpear. We uſual formation of this heavy 


12S * The n was -Ontilar, and the. e 9 
old Engliſh to the Athenian is remarkable. By the ſtatute of 
8 ttme 13th of Edward I. which proſeſſes not to inact novelties, 
but meerly to inforce the old law, all natives, between fifteerr 
years and forty were to have arms, at leaſt a ſword and a battle- 
axe, and thoſe who had fifteen pounds à year in land or forty 
2 W . 5 
| oot 
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had very imperfect defenſive armour, he car- 
ried miſſile weapons, and no ſhield. . He was, 


lowed 0 ſerve in the heavy foot; and in ſome * 
of the oligarchal ſtates, only thoſe of higher 
The light-armed were chiefly ſlaves, who wait - 


eſteemed, as ſoldiers, ſo inferior to the heavy 


foot only, tho commonly attended by at leaſt 


founds them with, what he ſometimes calls 
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foot was in a large compact body; termed. Pha- erer. 


lanx, in which the files were ſeldom of fewer! 


than eight men. The Pſilus, on the contrary, 


therefore, incapable of ingaging in cloſe ſight 
with the Hoplites. Free citizens only were al- 
rank, or poſſeſſing a qualification in property. 


ed upon the Hoplitæ, and who alone generally ö 
did all duties of meer fatigue. They were | 


foot, that it was uſual, in reporting the num- ; 
bers of Grecian | armies, to reckon the heavy 


an equal number of Pfili. Upon one great oc- 
caſion we read of a Lacedæmonian army, in 1 1 


which no leſs than ſeven ſlaves, all doing duty l- 9 < .. 


as light- armed toldiers, attended upon every 
Spartan Hoplites. The Lacedzmonians, and 
an general the Peloponneſians, would ſerve only 
as heavy foot in cloſe fight; and in this the 
Thebans agreed with. them; but the Athenians 


attributed more value to the uſe of miſſile wea- 


pons. We find bowmen, and particularly Athe- 

nian bowmen, always mentioned by Thucydides 

as a valuable ſpecies of troops, whoſe numbers 1 

he ſpecifies upon all occaſions with no leſs care 
thanthoſeof the heavy-armed; and he never con- RN 


eee, the crowd of Pfili, as a ve 
12: 0 


1 


4 
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755 CHAP. of men not leſs inferior in diſeipline than in 
. — arms. Different from all theſerwere the Mid- 


dle- armed, who, from the ſmall ſhield or tar- 
get whith they bore, diſtinguiſhed from the 


large ſhield of the heavy- armed by the name of 


Felta, were denominated Peltaſtæ, Targeteers, 
We find theſe moſtly among the colonies, and 


in'thoſe ſmall or poor democratical ſtatts which 


were unable to provide the expenſive armour of 


the Hoplitz, eſpecially thoſe in the moun- 
tun parts of northern Greece. 
Several of the Grecian ſtates, even of thoſe 


\ powerful in infantry, had in early times no ca- 


valry. But the' Theffalians were almoſt uni- 


verſally horſemen; and the Bœotians cultivat- 


ed early the horſe-fervice. Of the cavalry of 


Athens we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereaf- 


ö 


end we find that officer meerly a civil' magiſ—- 


ties, thoſe numerous free inhabitants of Attica 
who were not Athenian citizens. But we are 
uninformed what was the military eſtabliſn- 


ter, but what it was in the time of Wen we 
of ere little informed. 


Demoeratical jealouſy occaſioned at Athens 


1 very inconvenient ſyſtem of Military Com- 
mand. What were the military inſtitutions of 
Solon we ſhould wiſh to know, becauſe he was 


himſelf a military man of ſome experience. 


of the polemarc was alſo abridged; for in the 


trate, having peculiar juriſdiction over the Me- 


8 mein of Solon's' time. When afterward the 


Athenian 


— 


Probably when he leſſened the civil power of 
the college of archons, the military authority 
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Athettian wards were inereaſed to ten, every SECT 8 
ward elected its own military commander. Ten — 1 
generals, therefore, with equal rank, command- 0 

ed the forces of che Athenian commonwealth. 
All were not ſent together on forein expedi- 
tions: but at Home, on ordinary occaſions, | 
each commanded his day in turn; the ten form-. 
ing a council of war to decide on emergen- | 
cies. The inconveniences of this ſyſtem were 
often felt; and in conſequence it became ufual, 
on important occafions, by a particular decree 
of the people, to commit the command in chief 
to one perſon: but the appointment of ten ge- 
nerals from the ten. tribes, with equal autho- 
rity, remained e the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of 
Athens. 
The Tac ltken of Grecian A and the 
ſubordination of command in them, appear to 
have been generally very regular; but in little 
particulars they differed ſo much in different 
ages, and in different republics in the ſame 
age, that it is impoſſible now to aſcertain what \ 
was at any time the exact formation of the Athe- | 
nian-phalanx, or indeed of that of any other re- | : 
public. The account already given of the Spar- Se chap. N 
tan army may however ſerve to convey an idea ende 5 
of the Grecian ſyſtem in general. The Athe- 
nian ſeems to have differed from it more in 
names than in things. The Taxis of the Athe- 
nian ſervice, like the Lochus of the Lacedæ- 1 
monian, was analogous to our battalion, and the | 
rank of its commander, the Taxiarc, as of the Lo- | ; 
8 that of our colonel. Taxis ge- | 
| nerally 
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CHAP. nerally meant a battalion of foot; but it was alſo 
a uſed for a ſquadron of horſe. The troop of horſe 
Was Ile. The Athenian Stratege, like the Lace- 
dæmonian Polematc, was the general officer. The 
commander of a_ fleet was called Navarc, the 
| commander. of a trireme, Trierarc; but it is 
Xen. Hel. obſervable, that the Taxiarc had: rank. ſuperior 


e Trierarc. The diſtinguiſhing character- 
ittic of the Spartan diſcipline ſeems to have 
dern that it was more perfect, the diviſions more 
numerous and better graduated, the detail more 

| 8 e * exact **. ee 

| k SECT- 


1 er the ableſt Feds die IAG a 
tient military writers, has the following remarks in a note to his 
' tranſlation of Arrian's Tactics (1): * Je doute files interpretes et 
© les traducteurs entendent les manceuvres que Xenophon decrit, et 
- © celles qu'il detaille, dans le troifieme livre (of the Anabaſis) 
7 quand Ou! des- diſpoſitions. qu'on fit pour la marche det 
troupes. Ia tactique de Thucydide et de Xenophon eſt diffe- 
rente de celle du tems d' Alexandre le grand. Les termes qui 
2 .* defignoient les corps wetoient plus les memes, et il y eut une 
1 5 « autre diſpoſition de ſections. Faute d'y donner attention on ne 
n peut que s embrouiller.“ It may be proper to add here the ob- 
ſervation that the term Aoxo%, which with the Lacedæmdnians 
ſignified a body of men compoſed of many files (according to 
Thucydides generally of ſixty- four | (2) among the later Greeks 
was ſynonymous with Nee, and was the more common word of 
mweiue two to. expreſs ſimply a File (3). Accordingly the term 
Aare, which with the Lacedæmonians was the title of an offi- * 
|. Cer of conſiderable rank, whoſe command was of above five hun- 
4Ared men; with the later Greeks meant no more than the file- 
leader, a common ſoldier. - The term Erporla, originally pecu- 
liar to the Lacediemonians, and ſignifying a body, generally of 
2 thirty-two men, formed in four files, was alſo adopted by the 
later Greeks to fignify a diviſion of their e or file, perhaps ' 
. . < note g. 42 Thucyd. 1. 5.6.68 0 ee Tabl. 5. | 
6 20, ed. Amſtel. . L 
= | $115 f 6 conimo , nly 
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SECTION» v. ken 


2 of Athens from the Legillation of Solon 
Io the Expulſion of the Peiſiſtratids and * 
Public Tranſaction with Perſia. | 


80 LON, not contented with TEE his 
country .a. conſtitution perhaps the moſt per- 
fect that can conſiſt with democracy, and eſta- 
bliſhing a juriſprudence not only far ſuperior 

to what had before been known in Greece, but 
which has been a model for all following ages, 
was anxious to have all his fellowcountrymen 
ſatisfied that what he had done was the beſt 
that could be done, and on that foundation to 
ſecure ita permanency. Naturally mild and 
open, he was free of acceſs to all; and confi- 
dent both in the goodneſs of his cauſe, and in piut. So- 


his own powers of argument and perſuaſion, he bon. 
incouraged converſation upon his inſtitutions 


commonly of not more than four men. See Arrian, Tat. p. 20. 

Xenophon alſo ſeems to uſe the word X, for a file (4). Yet 

Euripides gives the title of Aoxa93; to the ſeven chiefs before 

Thebes, and of  Adxs; to the diviſion which each commanded, 

. and to the oppoſing diviſions of the Theban army. Phceniſs. v. 

| 124, 150, 759, 760, and 1157. Xenophon alfo, in his anabaſis, 

uſes the terms Alx and Aoxayk in the Lacedzmonian ſenſe, 
or nearly ſo. The Aoxaye} were next in rank to the Erpalnyo?, 8 F 
generals. . The force of the a5xac, in an army fo irregularly 
compoſed, might differ greatly. We find in one place a hun- 
dred (5), and in atiother only fifty (6), men mentioned as 
actually compoſing the Lochus, but VEG 

numbers were the complement. 

(4) .Cyrop- 1. 4. (5) Anab. I. 4. c. . (6) I. 4. C. 2. f. ng. 
Vor. I. | Gg and 


Fr 
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nd diſcuſſion of their merit ; always profeſſing 
willingneſs to alter whatſoever. could be clearly 
proved capable of amendment. But he ſoon found 


that he had thus ingaged in an endleſs buſineſs. 


At the ſame time, therefore, to deliver himſelf 


from the wearying importunity of others, to 


give a relaxation to his mind which it wanted, 
and to afford means to his great work of ſettling 


into firmneſs, he determined to travel; and 


ſuch was his influence, he procured a promiſe 


. ſolemnly confixmed by oath from all the peo- 
9- ple, that they would change nothing of his in- 


ſtirutions for ten years. With ſuch a trial, he 
ſaid, there would be competent experience of 
their advantages and diſadvantages ; and what-. 
ever alterations were wanting, might then be 
made with greater certainty of altering for the 
better. Having effected this he left Athens. 
Solon was ſo ſuperior in general intereſt and 


influence among his fellowcountrymen, that 


while 'he remained, no other could hope for 
any comparable conſideration. But in all go- 
vernments there muſt be leaders; in popular 
governments there will be parties; and if honeſt 
men want either abilities or activity to put 
themſelves forward, the diſhoneſt will not be 


backward. Soon after the departure of Solon 
the three parties of the lowlands, the highlands, 


and the coaſt, b to reãppear. Theſe were 


in fact the party of the rich, who wanted to 


hold all political power in their own hands, and 


keep the lower people in abſolute ſubjection, as 
now in the Venetian and Genoeſe rep, the 


demo- 
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democratical party, who, with great zeal for __ 0 
equality, were the readieſt inſtruments of de- 3 = 
ſpotiſm; and the party of ſenſible and moderate 
men, who, tho weaker than either of the others, 
were capable of holding the balance between 

them. This party derived great ſupport from 
the powerful family of the Alemæonids; of arp: l. 
whom Megacles, now the chief, had greatly 8 
increaſed the antient wealth and ſplendor of his 126. &ſeq. 
houſe by marrying Agariſte, daughter and hei- 
reſs of Cleiſthenes tyrant of Sicyon ; and he Pindar. 
had acquired fame by victories in the Olym- Fyth. 2. 
pian, Pythian, and Iſthmian games. At the | 
head of the oligarchal party was 'Lycurgus ſon 
of Ariſtolaides. The democratical was princi- 
pally influenced by Peiſiſtratus, a young man | 
of a very antient and honorable family, claim- Herodot. | 
ing deſcent from Codrus, and through him tra- © 55 
cing their pedigree to Neſtor and the Pylian 
kings of that very early age where Homer firſt 
takes up hiſtory. To extraordinary abilities 
and a daring ſpirit Peifiſtratus added the moſt 
ingaging manners; and he had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in ſeveral military enterprizes, particu- 

, larly in taking A e the ſeaport of _ ew - 

; garians. ef, MS 

When Solon, aſter: an abſence of ten e Plutarch. 

returned to Athens, theſe parties divided the 25 8 
whole people. Immediately the legiſlator in- Solon. | 
formed himſelf of the ſtate of affairs, converſed 
with the chiefs, .and endeavoured to moderate 
the ſpirit of oppoſition, both in them and in 
_ followers. But already prejudices for the 

o- G g 2 principles 


> B B. 8 8 . 5 
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CHAP. principles of their ſeveral factions were become 
ab rooted, and attachment to their leaders another 


ſelf-intereſt. Solon, now very old, was leſs 
able to direct the helm of government in a 
ſtorm; the leaders of the factions continued 
their oppoſition; and at length Peiſiſtratus, by 

an artifice, became maſter of the common- 
wealth. Wounding himſelf and his mules, he 
drove his chariot violently into the agora, and 
pretended that, as he was going into the coun- 


try, he had been waylaid. In a pathetio ſpeech, 
for he was a maſt able orator, he told the peo- 


- ple, It was for being their declared friend he 

thus ſuffered. They ſaw it was no longer ſafe 
© for a man to be a friend to the poor; they 
© ſaw it was no longer ſafe for him to live in 
Attica, unleſs they would take him under 
that protection which he implored.* Imme- 
diately Ariſton, one of his partizans, propoſed 
do decree to the friend of the people, the mar- 
tyr of their cauſe, a guard of fifty men for the 
ſecurity of his perſon; and ſo great was his po- 
pularity, and ſuch the indignation excited by 
the viſible marks of ill- treatment which he 


bore, the decree was inſtantly paſſed; in ſpite 


it is faid of the oppoſition of Solon, who uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to prevent it. Such is 
the ſtory which has obtained. But it has 
come from the enemies of the family of Peiſiſ- 
tratus; and it ſeems at leaſt equally probable 
that the attempt upon his life was real.. We 
ſeem indeed warranted in this con) ecture by the 
very accounts which —_ of it as fictitious, 

I For 
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For thoſe accounts teſtify that the belief of a SECT. 


rel attempt to aſſaſſinate him prevailed at e lee — 


Athens for a confiderable time: we are not in- 
formed how the fraud was detected; and had 
there ever been any detection of ſuch groſs 
knavery, it muſt have gone far to ruin the 
credit of Peiſiſtratus, which, during his life, 
certainly never was ruined. But an actual at- 


tempt of ſuch a kind could not fail to increaſe, 


if not the extent of his popularity, at leaſt the _ 
zeal of his party; and thus the decree for DR | | 
guards might be obtained, even in oppoſition |. ' 
to the remonſtrances of Solon, in a manner. 
more conſiſtent with the forms of the Athenian | | | 
conſtitution, and with probability, than the 
defective accounts of the Greek hiſtorians ſeem | 

to imply. On this point however we can only 


cChuſe our belief in the dark, What ſtands 


aſcertained is, that Peiſiſtratus with his gnares 
ſeized the citadel; that his party ſtill ſup 


him; and that their opponents were _— 
part into exile, the reſt to ſubmiſſion. | Peifiſ- 


tratus, as leader of the prevailing party, was of 


courſe the firſt man of the commonwealth, and 


henceforward he is called by WN Tymut 
of Athens. 


The term Tyrant, among che Greeks, had a Corn. 


very different fignification from what it bears _ 5 
in modern languages: it meant a citizen of a 


republic, who, by any means acquired ſove- 
reinty over his fellowcitizens. Many of the 
Grecian Tyrants were men of extraordinary \ 
virtue, who uſed their power in ſtrict confor- 

G g3Z mity 
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: ener P. mity to eſtabliſned law, and very adyantageoufly 
nor the people they governed. Thus they dif- 


fered widely from Tyrants in the modern ac- 
'ceptation of the word. But ſome even were 
raiſed to the dignity of Tyrant by a voluntary 


Plut. vit. decree of the people themſelves. Plutarch 


Solon. 


% 


Ariſtot. 


Polit. I. 3. 


Vid. et 


mentions particularly Tynnondas thus elected 
by the Eubœans, and Pittacus by the Mityle- 


c. 14. et]. næans; and he ſays the Athenians, would ſo 
5 — 5 er have elected Solon. Uſurper, therefore, is not 


$ 


* 


a convertible term: tho in general the Grecian 
„ tyrants were uſurpers. Without a favoring 
Party among the people, no man could riſe to 
the tyranny : therefore a man of univerſal. bad 
character, could not become a tyrant '?*. - But 
the violence of faction among the Greeks was 
extreme: enormous ſeverities were frequently 


practiſed againſt a defeated party: perhaps moſt 


enormous when the party prevailing was not 
headed by a tyrant, whoſe authority or influence 
might inable him, and whoſe very - intereſt 


would generally induce him, to reſtrain private 


malice, and check popular fury. A citizen, 


however, irregularly raiſed to ſovereinty over 
his fellowcitizens,, would often find himſelf 


very inſecure in his exaltation. Popular favor, 
and party favor, which is a more confined po- 


pular favor, are extremely liable to fluctuate. 
But firmneſs is neceſſary to command; and 
„ . wap bps d ou, : 
: "Any T1 hies xas phon Toganide 
On, 6 hüben xphpact & anoxeras ; | 
Sophoc. Oedip. Tyr. v. 55 


even 
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ſituation, avoid the neceſſity of occaſional ſe- 


verity; weak minds and moroſe tempers would 


naturally fall into cruelty. The outcry againſt 


Tyrants, then, has been firſt raiſed by the diſ- 


appointment of faction; ; for among the antients 
the appellation was arbitrarily applied; the 
perſon to whom it was given being often really 
no more than the leader of a party; and ſome- 
times, as we have juſt ſeen, a ſoyerein by the 
beſt of all rights, the voice of the people. But 
moſt commonly Tyrants were more. or leſs 
uſurpers of power which the laws of their 
country forbad ; and too frequently ſeverities 
were uſed, ſometimes atrocious crimes perpe- 


trated, to acquire that power, or to retain it. 


Hence alone the modern acceptation of the 
term Tyrant, from which it is neceſſary to diſ- 
tinguiſh the antient. 


It is expreſsly ſaid by Herodotus, and con- Herodot. 
firmed by all ſucceeding writers, that Peiſiſtra- * 
tus changed nothing in the Athenian conſtitu- lon. 


tion. All the laws continued in force; the 
aſſembly, council, courts of juſtice, and all the 


magiſtracies remained with their conſtitutional 


powers; he himſelf obeyed a citation from the Ariſtot. 
Areiopagus on a charge of murder. We are Fils 
not aſſured that he even retained his guards; Plut. So. 
but it appears probable. It was uſual for thoſe . 


called Tyrants among the Greeks to have 
guards; and the diſtinguiſhing name of dory- 
phori, ſ 0 became attached to —_ 


 Gg4 | —- 


| 45 
even great abilities, united with fortunate cir- SECT, 5 TE, 
cumſtances, would with difficulty, in ſuch a —_— | 


I. c. 59. 
ut. So- 


1 


55 Pd 
CHA. 
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P. as thi of toxotæ, bowmen, to 465 armed at- 


. tendants of the regular magiſtrates. But even 


Ariſtot. 


Polit. l. 5. 


C. 12. 


this was not a neceſſary characteriſtic; for in 
the preceding age, Cypſelus, who was notwith- 
ſtanding always termed Tyrant of Corinth, fo 
intirely truſted in the affection of his fellow- 
citizens that he never would have guards. It 


appears/ not how ſuch a Tyrant differs, but in 


title, from thoſe patriots of ſucceeding times, 
whoſe abilities and yirtues placed them at the 
head of a commonwealth, without any ſuch 
invidious appellation. Perhaps, however, they 
have alſo thus far generally differed in fortune, 
that the hiſtory of the latter has been tranſ- 
_ mitted to poſterity by thoſe of the ſame faction, 
that of the former by thoſe of the oppoſite 
faction . 
Peiſiſtratus was by every account a man fin- 


Plut. So- gularly formed for empire. Solon himſelf. is 


. rome © to have ſaid of bins” Take away only 


20 Wen Ariſtotle is ſcarcely always conſiſtent i in applying the 


— 


term Tyrant. In one part of his treatiſe on government (1) he 


obſerves that a guard is proper both to legal kings and to tyrants; 


and he mentions' it as a characteriſtical diſtinction between the 


two, that kings had ſubjects for guards, tyrants foreiners. * Yet 
in the ſame treatiſe (2) he calls Cypſelus Tyrant of Corinth, tho, 
he tells us, Cypſelus never would have any guard. It appears 


clearly that Cypſelus in fact was a demagogue, and never pro- 
perly a Tyrant, But the party in oppoſition to his family pre- 


vailing at length againſt his grandſon, it became popular at Co- 


rinth to give the title of Tyrant to Cypſelus himſelf. We find 
alſo that the bowmen attending the regular magiſtrates of the 
Athenian commonwealth were commonly foreiners, frequentſy 


Seythians. ITO ITY 
: (i) b. 3. * = Ge. 
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© his ambition; cure him of his luſt of reign- SECT. | 
© ing, and there is not a man more naturally — 
© diſpoſed to every virtue, nor a better citizen.” 
We have however no ſatisfactory account of the 
conduct of the great lawgiver upon this im- 
portant occaſion; party-ſpirit having mutilated 
and deformed the traditions' of theſe tranſac- 
tions. It became the temper of ſucceeding 
times to brand the memory of Peiſiſtratus; but 
the character of Solon was not to be involved 
in the reproach. It was therefore neceſſary to 
account for his want of authority and influence | = 
for preventing the uſurpation, and to apologize A 
for his acquieſcence under it; neither of which | 
has been adequately done. Plutarch relates het & 
ſome anecdotes very much to the credit of his P 3 
ſpirit, but very little to that of his wiſdom, Solon. 
and the influence which ſhould have attended | 
it; for the Athenians, it ſeems, were ſo ſatiſ- 
fied with Peifiſtratus, that they utterly diſre- 
garded all their venerable legiſlator's remon- 
ſtrances. His friends arguing with him, we are 
told, upon his imprudent freedom of ſpeech 
upon all occaſions, and aſking to what he truſted 
.for ſecurity againR the vengeance of the tyrant, 
Jo my old age, he replied. But it was by 
| other arts than thoſe of iniquitous revenge and 
cruel precaution that Peiſiſtratus propoſed to 
ſecure, as he had acquired his preeminence. (62 
Indeed what Plutarch himſelf proceeds to re- 
late, explains, in a great degree, what party- 
| Ipirit had inveloped in contradiction and ob- -: 8 
-urity, Far from TY any freedom in | 
 Solon's 
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enger. Solon's conduct, Peiſiſtratus treated him with 
— the higheſt reſpect. Nor did the venerable ſage; 


the unblemiſhed patriot, refuſe the tyrant's ; 
friendſhip; but on the contrary lived with him 
in familia Hah and aſſiſted him in the admini- 
- tration of the commonwealth. This i is Plu- 
- tarch's teſtimony. Diogenes Laertius, indeed, 
fays that Solon, having long braved the tyrant's 
vengeance, finding the Athenians ſo loſt to all 
ſenſe of honor that his utmoſt efforts could not 
- Excite them to attenipt the recovery of their 
freedom, left Athens, and never returned more. 
He even gives letters ſaid to have paſſed be- 
tween the legiſlator and the tyrant. His ac- 
Eo count however does not bear the appearance of, 
probability. If the letters were known to Plu- 


proc tarch, he deſpiſed them as forgeries; but, were 


they genuine, they would confirm the concur- 
rent teſtimony of all antiquity to the excellence 
of the character of Peiſiſtratus, and his un- 
blameable conduct in the adminiſtration of his 
country's affairs. 

Me are not informed at what time the Athe- 
nians recovered Salamis after its ſecond revolt 
to the Megarians. That Solon retook it when 
he, was a young man, and long before he was 
appointed legiſlator, ſeems agreed among hiſ- 
torians, differing as they do about other cir- 
cumſtances of theſe times. But many attribute 
the retaking of jt to Peiſiſtratus with Solon. 
This could hardly have been when Solon was a 
young man, nor before his legiſlation. We 
have only conjecture for ſuppoſing that it might 
2 | have 


4 
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have been after the eſtabliſhment of Peiſitratus 2 4 
in what is called his tyranny. _ 

Plutarch reports that Solon died at the * 
75 eighty, about two years after the elevation 
of Peiſiſtratus. That aſurper, if he was ſuch, Herod. 1, 
fell ſoon after from his high ſituation; expelled * æꝓ 


by the united ſtrength of Megacles and Lycur- 
gus. This appears freſh proof in favor of Pei- 
ſiſtratus. He flouriſned and injoyed Solon's 
friendſhip while Solon lived: when he had loſt 


that excellent man's ſupport, his opponents 


acquired the ſuperiority. But the confederate 
rivals could not long agree. Megacles ſent 
te of reconculiation to Peiſiſtratus; and, 
at the ſame time to evince his ſincerity and to 
inſure permanence of union, offered him his 
daughter in marriage. Peiſiſtratus accepted 
the condition. But a majority in the Athenian 
aſſembly muſt be procured to favor their views, 
or all their private compacts would be vain. 
The account given by Herodotus of the man- 


ner in which this was effected is among the 
ſtrangeſt in all hiſtory ; yet that hiſtorian lived 


ſo nearly within memory of the event, the ſtory 
is ſo little flattering. to any, and the circum- 
ſtances were of ſo public a nature, that, tho 
party prejudice is likely enough to have diſ- 
guiſed it, we ſcarcely can ſuppoſe 'it wholly 
unfounded. Indeed Herodotus himſelf calls it 


the ſimpleſt trick he ever heard of: yet it ap- 


pears that many antient writers gave it credit, 
and, ſuch as it is related to us, it might be not 


unaccommodated to the prejudices, the imagi- 
f f nation, 


* 
.* 
\ 
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er. nation, and the diſpoſition of thoſe on whom 
— the united chiefs meant to work. They found, 


we ate told, a woman of the Pæänian borough, 

named Phya, far exceeding common fize ; of 
low birth, and by occupation a garland-ſcller; 
but, with her extraordinary ſtature, well- pro- 
portioned and handſome. This woman they 
dreſſed in a complete ſuit of armour, with every 
ornament that could add grace and ſplendor to 
a'fine natural figure; and ſeating her in a mag- 
nificent chariot, they drove into the city, he- 
ralds preceding, who proclaimed, O Athe. 
© nians, with willing minds receive Peiſiſtra- 


. tus, whom Minerva, honoring above all men, 


© herſelf conducts into your citadel. The peo- 


ple, adds the hiſtorian, believed the woman to 


de the goddeſs, and worſhipped her, and re- 
ceived Peiſiſtratus, who thus recovered the 


: tyran ny. 


It has been ſuppoſed by ſome that Strabo 


held the authority of Herodotus for nothing ; 


and the treatiſe remains which Plutarch com- 
poſed purpoſely to depreciate his credit. But 
Strabo's expreſſion has been alledged to prove 
very much more than it meant: the geographer 


follows and confirms Herodotus in numberleſs 


inſtances; and Plutarch's treatiſe tends ftrongly 


to prove him impartial without proving him in 
any inſtance falſe. The whole tenor, indeed, 
of Herodotus's narration ſhows him a man of 


great curioſity, but great modeſty, and perfect ; 
honeſty. Doubtful of his own opinion, and 


e cautious of miſleading others, he 


thinks 
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thinks it his duty to relate all reports, but with r. 


expreſs: and repeated warning to his readers CY, 


to uſe their own judgement for determining 
their belief. Hence indeed his authority is 
ſometimes ee But generally the ſim- 
plicity of his manner detects itſelf, and, with 
the aſſiſtance of circumſtances collateral to the 
ſtory, ſufficiently indicates where he deſerves 
credit, and here neglect . The public na- 
ture of the facts may be a degree of teſtimony 
to the ſtrange ſtory juſt related. Conſonance to 
the characters of perſons concerned will form 
an additional teſt. Both are totally wanting to 
the account which Herodotus proceeds to give 
of a domeſtic quarrel ſaid to have occaſioned 


the ſecond expulſion of Peiſiſtratus. No more 


thereſore ſeems aſcertained upon ſufficient hiſ- 
torical evidence than that Peiſiſtratus did retire 
to Eretria in Eubœa; leaving the Alcmæonids, 
ſo the partizans of Megacles were called, maſ- 
ters of Aber. | | 


att weft A 3 
ae zg zel & wage gave Tor Abyer uπννẽj]d x T4 N 
er ide, dei v Herodot. 1. 2. c. 123. ; 

Ed N di Myur 7% Arx, id vhs by cand. 
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: Herodot. I. 7. c. 182. 

*The hiſtorian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 


has characterized Herodotus with his uſual livelineſs of expreſ- 


fion: © Herodotus,” he ſays, * ſometimes writes for children, and 
« ſometimes for philoſophers (1).“ It is really the fimplicity of 
Herodotus that makes him often unfit for children. He has 
W 


6) Chap. 34. note 82. 
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CHAP, But even in daniſhment the conſideration and 
V. 
— influence of Peifiſtratus were great. He re- 
5 ceived prefers pl loans to a large amount 
from the ſta ith which he had formed an 
intereſt during his adminiſtration of Ath 
He continued to ſtrengthen theſe connections; > | 
and at length aſſembled a military force with 
which, in the eleventh year of this his ſecond 
N baniſbment, he returned into Attica. Imme- 
diately he made himſelf maſter of Marathon. 
Hither his remaining partizans in Athens flock- 
ed to his ſtandard; together with many other 
Athenians who, according to Herodotus's ex- 
g | preſſion, © preferred tyranny to liberty that 
= is, it ſhould ſeem, thoſe to whom that called, F 
2 by the oppoſite faction, the tyranny of Peifiſ- 
tratus, would give freedom, whereas the admi- 
niſtration of the Alcmæonids was real tyranny 
to them; for in no other acceptation does the 
expreſſion appear intelligible. The Alcmeo- + 
nids, after ſome imprudent delay, led an army 
from the city. But it was ill diſciplined and 
ill commanded, Peiſiſtratus attacked them by 
ſurprize. The rout was immediate, With his 
uſual preſence of mind, and with a humanity 
the more admirable as it was then uncommon, 
Peiſiſtratus immediately ſtopped the ſlaughter ; 
and ſending \ſome horſe after the fugitives, | 
proclaimedr at, None need fear who would go 
©-quietly to their homes: Peiſiſtratus promiſed 
8 ſafety to their perſons and. property. The 


W gi 2 * 
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with him, to aſſiſt Peiſiſtratus in reeſtabliſhing 
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known clemency and honor of the chief pro- 


a 
SECT. 


cured general obedience to the proclamation ; — 
the principal Alcmzonids fled ; and Peiſiſtra- | TE 


tus entered Athens unoppoſed. ' 

It does not appear that even now any funda- 
mental change was made in the Athenian. con- 
ſtitution, or any unwarrantable ſtep taken to 
ſecure the leader's power. As head of the pre- 


vailing party he had of courſe the principal in- 
fluence in the government. His abilities might 


have given him that preeminence-in any free 
ſtare. A particular intereſt with the ruling 


7 


[ 


parties in ſeveral neighbouring ſtates, eſpeci- Herodot. 


ally Thebes and Argos, and a wiſe and liberal 
uſe of a very great private property, were the 


reſources in which he beſides moſtly confided. 
Some meaſures were neceſſary to inſure peace 
able demeanor from thoſe partizans of the Alc. 
mzonids who had not fled. None, however, 


were injured in their perſons; their children 


only were kept as hoſtages, and themſelves ſent 


to inhabit the iland of Naxus. This may ap- 
pear arbitrary; but if compared with what we 
Mall hereafter find uſual in revolutions 0 


Grecian cities, it was ſingularly mild: 


1. 1. c. 61. 


— 


was in ſhort the reſource of a N e 


liberal and humane as experienced and clear- 


ian, baniſhed from his iland,, one of the moſt 


| > rh) and wealthy of the Zgean ſea, had 


fighted, to inſure political quiet with te 
leaſt poſſible ſeverity, Lygdamis, a Nax- 


a conſiderable body of the party baniſhed _ 


ener. 
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party in Athens. Peiſiſtratus . the 
benefit by aſſiſting Lygdamis to reeſtabliſh 
himſelf i in Naxus. The detention of the chil- 
dren of the Alcmæonid party then in Athens 


while the fathers. were ſent co Naxus, gave ſe- 


curity for the quiet of both governments. 
Aſter theſe firſt: meaſures for inſuring public 


| peace, the adminiſtration of Peiſiſtratus was 


* 


oy 


uniformly; mild. and beneficial. Of his forein 
tranſactions the moſt. important recorded was 
the eſtaBlmient: of an Athenian colony at 
Sigeium on the Helleſpont, and a war which 
followed with the Mitylenæans of Leſbos, who 
claimed the territory. It was upon occaſion of 
a victory gained by the Athenians in this. war, 
that the poet Alczus, a principal citizen and 
head of a faction at Mitylene, incurred the diſ- 
grace of quitting his arms for quicker flight. 
Theſe ſpoils were, by the conquering Athenians, 
ſuſpended as a trophy in the temple of Minerva 
at Sigeium. 

The domeſtic adminiſtration of Peififiracus 3 is 
univerſally eulogized. Many anecdotes are pre- 
{ſerved very highly to the advantage of his cha- 
racter. His mildneſs, patience, and forbear- 
ance, were not leſs remarkable than his ability, 
activity, and intrepidity. His kindneſs to the 


Plut. v. poor and diſtreſſed was not a diſſembled virtue, 


2 3 
Apophth 
5 ,. 
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aſſumed for the advancement of his ambitious 
views, but conſpicuous through his life. Many 
of his laws and regulations, highly ad vanta- 
geous to his country, became a part of its con- 
© Kitution. Finding an increaſing diſpoſition in 
the 
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diſcourage this, and promote agriculture; giv- 
ing liberally from his private property; eſpe- 


cially if by the ſame act he could reward merit 
or relieve diſtreſs. The laws againſt idleneſs, 
attributed by ſome to Solon, are alſo aſeribed 


to Peiſiſtratus. The law decreeing a public 


| Proviſion for the wounded in their country's 


ſervice, is referred to him alone. He was emi- 
nent for love of learning and the fine arts. He 
is ſaid to have founded the firſt public library 
known in the world; and the. firſt complete 


collection and digeſtion of Homer's poems is 

by Cicero attributed to him. Cicero alſo ſpeaks | oy 0 
of his eloquence in the higheſt terms; as the bt 
firſt model of that ſublime and poliſhed rheto- 
rie, in which, as in moſt other arts, Greece has 

been miſtreſs of the world. Tho Peiſiſtratus 


diſcouraged that increaſing population of the 


capital which was hurtful to the country, yet 
he improved the city, and adorned it with 
ſplendid public buildings. He is ſaid to have 


been the firſt who ever laid out a garden for 


public uſe. He continued to direct the admi- 


niſtration of Athens with great wiſdom, and 
with the eſteem of all men, during life, and, 
at an advanced age, he died in peace. 8 
Whatſoever the authority of Peiſiſtratus was 
in the Athenian ſtate, by whatſoever means 
ſupported, and in whatſoever way exerted, it 
appears certain that he never aſſumed the tone 
of royalty. On his death his influence de- 
Vo. I. Hh | ſcended 


6 
the Athenians to neglect rural employments and SECT, 
crowd into the city, he took every. method to — 


ws. 
c. 34« 
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ſcended to ſons worthy of ſuch a farher: but fo 
intirely was the adminiſtration of the republic 
ſtill conducted according to the forms preſcri- 


bed by the conſtitution, that, when afterward 


it became popular at Athens to call Peiſiſtratus 


and his ſucceſſors kings and tyrants, no one 


public act recorded who was his ſucceſſor. 


Herodotus, who lived within memory of his 


cotemporaries, mentions Hippias and Hippar- 
chus as ſons of Peififtratus, without ſaying 
which Was the elder or the ſuperior. The ac- 
. curate Thucydides, a few years only later, in- 


forms us that common. report in his time made 


Hipparchus the ſucceſſor ; but errbneouſly, he 


ſays, for Hippias was the elder : yet, ſhortly 
after, Plato, concurring with that common re- 
- port which Thucydides had judged erroneous, 


calls Hipparchus the elder. However this might 


be, thoſe brothers had- certainly together the 


Principal influence in the adminiſtration of 


| W Heads of the prevailing party, their 
friends only could obtain the principal magi 


ſtracies . But that power which the favor or of ) 
their party gave them they uſed yery advantage- 


ouſly for the public, and without aſperity toward 
their opponents. The character of Hippar- 


; chus is tranſmitted to us, on no leſs authority 
| Pur Hip than that of Plato, as one of the moſt perfect in 


Elia. 
Var. Hiſt. 
Bo: Se Co Bo 


hiſtory. Such Were : his: virtues, his . 


* 
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and his diligence, that the philoſopher does ser. 
not ſcruple to fay the period of his adminiſtra }_ 
tion was like another golden age. He vas in 
the higheſt degree a friend to learning and 
learned men. The collection and digeſtion of 
Homer's works, by others aſcribed to his fa- 
ther, is by Plato attributed to him. Hippar- 
chus, however, introduced them more gene- 
rally to the knowlege of the Athenians, by di- 
recting that a public recital of them ſhould al- 
ways make a part of the entertainment at the | 2 
Panathenzan feſtival. . He invited the poets _ 
Anacreon of Teos, and Simonides of Ceos, to 
Athens, and liberally maintained them there. 
Deſirous of diffuſing inſtruction as widely as 
( poſſible among his fellowcountrymen, while 
books were yet few, and copies not eaſily mul- 
tiplied, he cauſed marble terms of Mercury, Plat. Hips 
with ſhort moral ſentences ingraved on the 
ſides, to be erected in the ſtreets and principal 
highways throughout Attica. Such are the S 
| anecdotes remaining of Hipparchus. Hippias 
7 was at the ſame time beneficially active in public 
buſineſs. He improved the public revenue. | 
Under his ſuperintendancy the money of Attica 4 
was called in and recoined. He was author of | 
a law allowing compoſitions in money for va- 
rious burthenſome offices, which before none 
could avoid: He proſecuted the improvements 
of the city begun by his father. Attic. taſte in 
3 every branch appears to have had its riſe prin- 
”  Ccipally under the Peiſiſtratids. The admini- 
tration of the commonwealth was at the ſame 
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eu LP. time conducted, in peace, and in war, happily 
at home and honorably abroad; and, accord- 
ing to the remarkable ann of the able and 
impartial Thucydides, © Thoſe tyrants ſingu- 

F * larly cultivated wiſdom and virtue . 

_ © The circumſtances which produced the death 

of Hipparchus, the expulſion of his family, and 

a number of great events, are, as common in 
cConſpiracies, wrapt in inexplicable myſtery. 

7 3 The account given by Thucydides, utterly ab- 
4 ſeq. ** horrentias i it is from our manners, was, we muſt 
| ſuppoſe, not inconſiſtent with thoſe of Athens; 
Plat, Hip- yet did not, ſatisfy Plato, who relates a different 
. ſtory. Succeeding writers have differed from 
Ty 1. both. But there is one circumſtance, of prin- 
Juſtin, J. cipal hiſtorical conſequence, in which all agree; 
TS roman private revenge, and not any political 
motive, that induced Ariſtogeiton and Harmo- 
dius, two Athenians of middle rank; to con- 

- fpire the death of Hippias and Hipparchus. 
For the time of executing their intention they | 
O1.64.4. chofe the feſtival of Panathenæa; becauſe, part 
3 the ceremony conſiſting in a proceſſion of 

| Doc, armed citizens, they could then go armed with- 
Thaya. - out exciting ſuſpicion. They ingaged few in 
their plot: nothing remains from which to fup- 

poſe they had any object beyond killing the two 
brothers; and even for this their meaſures ap- 

pear to have been ill concerted. Their firſt 

knots was Liners hy vo Hippias, while 
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| we was directing the 2 in the Ceramei- - sver. 
cus, a place in the ſuburbs: but, as they ap- — 
proached, they ſaw one of their 8 
rators familiarly converfing with him; for, ſays 
Thucydides, Hippias was eaſy of acceſs to 
all**. This gave a ſuſpicion that they were 
betrayed; upon which they ſuddenly reſolved 
to go againſt Hipparchus, who was ſuperin- 
_ tending in the Leocorion, within the city= 
; walls. There they ſo far ſucceeded as to kill —_— 
Hipparchus ; but Harmodius was alſo: killed „57 *-__ 
on the ſpot. Ariſtogeiton eſcaped the guards + | 
who attended Hipparchus, but, being taken 
by the people, was not mildly treated. n 
is Thucydides's expreſſion ®7, 1 | 1 
Now it was, acconting: to the Aimee; 
which Plato has delivered in very pointed 
terms, that the tyranny properly began? . An- Thucyd. 
ger at ſo atrocious a deed, together with uncer- 5 c. 59. 
tainty from what quarter he might have next 5 
t fear, led Hippias immediately to ſeveri- 
ties. Many Athenians were put to death. And. 
this change of conduct once made, to n 


. * N aer, rgb Iawiac. Thucyd. . 6. e. 87. 

* 0 ZaNu; derih n. The ſtories told by later writers, Seneca, 
Polyznus, Juſtin, and others, both of Ariſtogeiton, and of his 
miſtreſs Lena, are totally deſtitute of that teſtimony which we 
might expect from authors nearly cotemporary. Indeed it ſeems 
not too much to aſſert that they are evidently fables. See Pauſa- 

dias, b. x; C. 23. Wigs 
18 rename a. ag. waar 5 vn as eee : 
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e Camry zel Kenn Bae be. Plat. Hipparch. Herodotus 
and Thucydides had before borne nr the ſame en ho : 
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_ CHAP: the former courſe was not a matter of option, 
— Other ſupport than the love of his felloweoun- 
| ttrymen became neceſſary, not meerly to the 
power, but even to the perſonal ſafety of Hip- 
6 Pias. Looking around, therefore, for means 
of improving his connections among forein 
ſtates, he married his only daughter to anti- 
des, ſon of Hippocles tyrant of Lampſacus, 
who had intercourſe with the Perſian court, 
and conſiderable intereſt there. The epitaph 
on her monument in Lampſacus, recorded by 
Thucydides, and remarkable for an elegant 
ſimplicity of panegyric, not totally loſt even 
in a literal proſe tranſlation, proves how little 
the title of tyrant was then a term of reproach: 
This duſt, it ſays, covers Archedice, daugh- 
ter of Hippias, in his time the firſt of the 
Greeks. Daughter, ſiſter, wife, and mother 
© of. Tyrants, her mind was never elated to 

0 . * arrogance,” Ni 

Ĩ)be Alcmeonids, cjefich; by peiũiſtratus, 
| Herodot, were numerous and wealthy. Under theſe ge- 
. e. 6a. neric names the Greek writers include, with 
the family, often all the partizans of the family. 
They had ſettled themſelves at Lipſydrium 
above Pæonia *, 29, ſo Herodotus. deſcribes the 
place, and had fortified it. But their hopes 
did not reſt there: they were unceaſingly watch- 
fat for opportunities to recover Athens. With 


— 


It ſeems probable. enough that the learned and ingenious, 

baut ſtrangely arrogant and petulant critic Pauw, who diſdains 

LR - diſcuſſion and quotation, and ſcruples no affertion that he fancies 

may be right in his canjecture, that for Pzonia ſhould be red 
133255 which was the name of an Attic * % hi 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 
this object in view, they omitted no means of SECT 
preſerving and increaſing their©canſideration 
among the Grecian ſtates. It happened that 

the temple of Delphi was burnt. The Am- Herodot. 


Phictyons of courſe were to provide for the re- Piudf. 


building of it. The Alcmæonids offered for a Pyth. 7. 
certain ſum to undertake the work. A con- 
tract was in conſequence made with them, by 


which they were bound to erect a temple, ac- 


cording to a plan agreed upon, of Porine ſtone. 
It was, doubtleſs, a very deſirable circumſtance te 
for an exiled family, objects of perſecution to 


the rulers of a powerful ſtate, thus to become 
connected with ſo reſpectable a body as the 


Amphictyons. But they uſed the opportunity 

to make all Greece in a manner their debtors, , 

and even to involve the divinity of the place in 
obligation to them, by exceeding their con- 


tract in the ſumptuouſneſs of the execution, 


particularly by building the whole front of the 
temple of Parian marble. Another advantage, Herodot. 


however, of ſtill greater importance, they de- l. 5. e. 63. 


rived, as common report went in Herodotus's 
time, from ingaging in this buſineſs. They 
found means to corrupt the managers of the 

oracle; in conſequence of which, whenever ap- 
plication, public or private, was made from 
Lacedæmon to the god of Delphi, the anſwer 


conſtantly concluded with an admonition to HAY 


the Lacedzmonians to give liberty to Athens. 
This artifice at length had the deſired effect. 


| Tho Lacedzmon was in particular alliance with 
| the e Peiſiſtratids, and bound to them by the ſa. 
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5 * cred ties of hoſpitality, it was determined to 
i vade Attica. A ſmall force only was firſt 
ſient under Anchimolius. It was defeated, and 
the commander ſlain. But the Alcmeonid 
Party was gaining ſtrength: the ſeverities of 
Hippias drove numbers to join them; and the 
Aacedæmonians, irritated by their loſs and 
SD diſgrace, prepared earneſtly for revenge. They 
3 ſent a larger army into Attica under their king 
. Cleomenes;” It was joined by the Alcmæonids. 
dee. de A battle was fought at Pallenium, where the 
ho ed 'S3 tyrants were defeated, and ſiege was laid to 
Athens. Little hope however was entertained 
of taking the city by force, but ſome expecta- 
tion was founded on intrigue. This alſo Hip- 
pias and his principal partizans dreaded, and 
therefore ſent their children out of the garriſon 
2 0973 to be conveyed to a place of ſafety. They fell 
into the enemy's hands; and the fathers, un- 
Ann Thur. able by any other means to ſave them, con- 
ſented to ſurrender Athens and leave its terri · 
Herodot. tory in five days. Hippias retired to Sigeium 
95 s. on the Helleſpont, which was under the, go- 
TO vernment of Hegeſiſtratus, his natural brother, 
ho had been eſtabliſned there by Peiſiſtratus. 
The Lacedæmonians were at this time by far 
the firſt people of Greece. Bound by their 
fingular laws to a kind of monkiſſi poverty, 
Pol. 1.6. their ambition was unbounded, - Maſters of 
P. 49. Mieſſenia by conqueſt, allied from of old with 
Idſocr. Pa- Corinth, and, as the more powerful ſtate, al- 
454 Ke ways taking the lead in the league, they in a 
e. Far. Sreat degree commanded Feloponneſus. Still 
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they watched every opportunity to extend their C 
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power. Whenever the Grecian ſtates had war 


with one 
the Lacedæmonians were ready to interfere as 
mediators. Generally they conducted the bu- 


ſineſs wiſely, and with great appearance of 


moderation; but always having in view to ex- 


tend the authority, or at leaſt the influence of 


their ſtate. One meaſure which they conſtantly 
practiſed for this purpoſe was to favor ariſto- 


eratical power; or rather, wherever they could, oe, Pa 
to eſtabliſn an oligarchy : for in almoſt every 460. f. 2. 
Grecian city there was an ariſtocratical or oli- 
garchal, and a democratical faction; and a fe- 


chiefs indebted to Lacedæmon for their ſitua- 


tion, and generally unable to retain it without 
her aſſiſtance, would be the readieſt inſtruments 


fox holding their ſtate in what, tho termed al- 


liance, was always a degree of ſubjection. 

This policy it was . propoſed to follow at 
Athens; and the ftrife of factions, which quick- 
Iy aroſe there, gave great opportunity. By the 
late revolution, Cleiſthenes, ſon. of Megacles, 
head of the Alcmeonids, was of courſe the firſt 
perſon of the commonwealth. ' But he was a 
man not of thoſe ſuperior abilities neceſſary to 
hold the ſway in a turbulent democracy. A 


party was ſoon formed againſt him under Iſago- 
nas, with whom moſt of the principal Athenians 


ſided. | The reſource of Cleiſthenes was there 
fore among the lower people. Theſe being all- 
powerful in the general aſſembly, by. their 
means he made ſome alterations in the conſti- 

Vol. I. Ii tution, 


- 


r, or ſedition within themſelves, 


[ 


Herodot. 
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CH LAP. tution, favorable to his own influence: parti- 
— cularly' he divided-anew the Athenian territory 


names. It appears from Herodotus that Clei- 
„ ſchenes was at this time not leſs tyrant of 
| Athens than Peiſiſtratus had been. His power 
was equal, but his moderat ion was not equal . 

In the conteſts of Grecian factions the alterna- 

tive was commonly victory, or exile, and ſome- 

times death. We muſt not wonder therefore, 

if the inferior party ſometimes reſorted to very 

0 harſh expedients. Iſagoras and his adherents 


in his temper, but of conſiderable abilities, 
had more influence in the adminiſtration of his 
country than its kings always poſſeſſed. Im- 
r ee imme the Theol of aue en., 
8 bs N 0306 


ebe roy iwbrou plignr goht ro, rd Pods, herren, X24 — 
noi ana; is DAGT TONY, Xe To by * 78 Toy. H TgooIhjare; 

xaTUTrIgN Tas Arran. Herodot. I. 5. c. 69. This ho 
paſſage gives great inſight" into the ſtate of party- politios 
Athens at the time, and affords a material part of the clue necef- 


| ſary for tracing them through following times, It is re 


have been ſo little noticed, or rather ſo totally unnoticed; 
writers who have-criticized him, that whatever he has ſaid upon 
| that delicate and difficult ſubject the domeſtic politics of Athe 
and indeed of all Greece, is perfectly conſonant to the unque — 4 
tionable authority of Thucydides. The two writers mutually 
reflect light upon one another: Herodotus opens the ſcene; and 
whoever will take 17 pains to connect his deſultory yet amuſing 
narration, w im no unworthy forerunner of Thucydides 
and Xenophon, who pag art and jp. pony lead us to the 
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and people; inſtead of four, making the num 
ber of tribes ten, to which he gave intirely new 


J. 5. g. 70. applied to Lacedæmon. Cleomenes, violent 
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to the credit of erodotus, and extraordinary that it mould 5 
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ne ſent a herald to Athens, by whom he im- 
periouſly decreed baniſhment againſt 'Cleiſthez — 
nes and others of the Alcmæonids, on the old 
pretence of inherited criminality from the ſa- 
crilegious execution of the partizans of Cylon. 
Cleiſthenes obeyed the decree. Incouraged by 
ſuch proof of the reſpect or dread in which the 
e power was held, Cleomenes thought 

e ſeaſon favorable for making that change in 
the Athenian Conſtitution which would ſuit 
the views of Spartan ambition. He went to 
Athens, attended by a ſmall military force; and 
at once baniſhed ſeven hundred families. Such 
was at this time Athenian liberty. He was 
then proceeding to diſſolve the council of five Hercdor , 
hundred, and to commit the whole power of 3 ; 
the commonwealth to a new council conſiſting 1.1. c. 126 
of three hundred, all partizans of Iſagoras. 

But Athens was not ſo far prepared for ſubjec- 

tion. The five hundred both refuſed them- 

ſelves to ſubmit, and excited the people to 

poſition. The people ran to arms. Cleomenes Herodot. 

| in the citadel, were & Thur 
the third they ſup. & 
mat the Lacedæ- flit v, 
ty. Iſagoras went 273. 

| P ** many ne of his party 

were executed. Cleiſthenes and the exiled fa- [ 


4 


milies immediately returned. | 
Thoſe who now took the lead in the Athe- | 
nian government, tho without oppoſition alt 
home, were in extreme apprehenſion of the 
_ conſequences of ſuch a breach with Lacedz- 
a 2 mon. 


5 "m0. men., Ata loſs for allies within Greece capable | 
5 , sien them. effectual ſupport, they ſent am- 
8 e baſſadors to Sardis to endeavour to form a con- 

1 8. e. 25. nexion with Artaphernes the Perſian ſatrap. 

Hlitherto there had been ſcarcely any commu- 
nmieation between any branch of the vaſt empire 
2 of Pefſia and the European Greeks. The ſar 
* tmtap received the deputies of + little unheardrof 
ie with that haughtineſs which might be 
33 - Having admitted them to audience, 
I — — fem ahatpntk.of 
"Rs the world they came, that they deſired alliance 

with the Perſians?. Being informed, he anſwered 
© 1» them; very ſhortly, That if they would give 

. n earth and water to king Darius, the) uſual 
5 ceremony in acknowleging ſubjection, they 
© On = wy might be received into alliance: otherwiſe 
1 they muſt depart. The ambaſſadors, conſi- 
8 _ dering only the immediate danger of their 
5 = country, conſented to thoſe humiliating terms. 

3 CD Such was the firſt public tranſaction between 
* ng 12H Greece and Perſia. 3. Ubi z aiee aft} ni i 
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